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APMflHO BH3AHTMHCKHE 3AMETKH 

ZIoktop iicTopnM. nayK A. FI. KAXvHAH (MocKBa) 


Xopomo H3BeCTIIO, MTO B XI — XII BB. 60 . 1 bliI 0 e KO.lHMeCTBO apMHHCKHX 
ce.\iefi bxoah.io b cociaB rocnoACTBviomero K.iaeca Bn3aHTiiMCKofi nNinc- 
pimM o>kho npeajio.iaraTb, mo He MeHee 10% bh 3a hth ftc ko ii 3H3 th obuo 
a p M H'H a M H. 

CyjbObi apMHHO-BH3aHTiiHCKoi'i apncTOKpaT.nn 6bi.nr npeAMeTOM cne- 
mra.ibHoro paccMOTpemiB H. A^oHiia, pauoTbi KOToporo cpaBHme.ibHo iteaaB- 
ho nepeH3aaHW OTae.tbHofi KHirrofi 1 2 . Oh;i HeccMHeHHO ao.iaatbi aenb b ocho- ’ 
ay bcbkoto ircc.ieaoB.aiHHH Ha 3 tv Tewy. OanaKo Bbiweawne b 20-e n 30-e 
roAbi cTaTbii AnoHua ecTecTBeHHo Hy/KaaroTCH b HacTomuee Bpe.MH b ao- 
no.iHeHHHX h nonpaBxax. 


I. CeHeKepHMW 

B HCTOpimecKOH .nnepaType HeoiHOKpaTHo ocBema.iacb cvjb6a CeHe- 
Kepn.\ia Apupymi >n ero GjiiOKaHwnx noTOMKOB 3 . MeHee H33ecTH0. hto paa 
CeHaXHpHMOB (CeH0K€lpHMOB) BXOJUI.l B COCTas BH33HTHHCKOH 3H3TH H3 
npOTHJKeHHH XII B. 

HiiKHTa XoHMaT vno.MHHaeT no.iKOBoaua CeHaxuprrMa, aeficTBOBaBiiie- 
ro b caMOM Hana.ie XIII b. 4 M. Epatfj. Ha3biBaeT ero «ry6eipHaTopo.M KcaH- 
([)HtH» 5 , ho TtKCT XoHiiaTa He jaeT j.ih stoto ocHOBaHHil. 3 tot >ne CeHaxH- 
piiM hjih ero coH.\ieHHHK 6bi.i b KOHue 1204 r. HauecTHirKOM Hhkotio-th b 
3nnpe 6 . 3oh CeHaxepiiHa, mohsxhhh, H3BecTHa no neqaTJi, jaTHpyeMoii 
XI—XII BB. 7 

OcoOeHHO HHTepecHo b btoh cbb3h nrrcbMO <t>eo<j)n.iaKTa Il^ecTa, apxiH- 
emicKOina OoJirapcKoro Ha py6e>Ke XI h XII b., enucKony Kopioipbi, rae ap- 

1 K. II. IO 3 6 a ui n ii. HeKOTCpbie npoo.aeMbi ii 3 yienna apMaHO-Bit 3 anTmiCK!ix otho- 
weiuiii. cBecTiiHK o6w. nayK AH Ap«. CCP», 1971. A? 3. crp 41. 

2 N. A d o n t z, Eludes armeno-byzantines. Lisbonne. 1965. Cp. ewe S. Der-Xer- 
sessian, Armenia and (he Byzantine Empire. Cambr. Mass., 1945; P. C h a r a n i s. 
The Armenians In ihe Byzantine Empire. Lisboa, 1963. 

3 Cm.. itanpiiMep, C. T. A r a a * a h o b. K H. KD 3 6 a m n ii. K ncTopmi TiopKcmix 
na6eroB na ApMenuio b XI b. «ria.iecT. c6.» 13, 1965. CTp. 149—152; B. K 14 c k a h n h. O 
nepece.iemin Apupyunaos. «Hct.-(J)h.io.i. wypn.*, 1965. X® 3, ctp 67 — 82 (na apv. H3.); B B a p~ 

4 a ii n ii. BacnypaKaucKoe uapcTBo ApupymuoB. 908 — 1021 (ua apv. n3.). EpeBaii, 1969, 
crp. 267 ii c.i. 

1 Nicetas C Ii o n 1 a t a, Historla. Bonnae, 1835. cTp. 791. 20. 

5 C h. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West. 1180 1204. Cambr. Mass.. 1968. 

CTp, 352, npiiMen. 68. 

6 D. N i c o 1, The Despotate of Epirus. Oxf. 1957. cip. 13. 

7 V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de I'Empire Bvzantiii. \', 2. Paris, 1965, 
No 1477. 
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A. PI. Ka>KAaii 


xneniicKon >Ka.iyeTCfl Ha CenaxiipiiMa Aecnp.nii.ua, KOTOtporo npoit3Btvia ira 
nonnGe.Tb Oeo(j)iuiaKTy MeconoTaMiiH 8 . ApMniicKan Tpajimnn, aacBiiae- 
Te.ibCTBOBaHiraB <J>OMoii Apupy.mi b X b., cBfl3biBaeT JKiiTejieii Cacyiia c no- 
TOMKa.Mii GiiH.xep.n6a (ConaxinpiiMa), uapn AcenpiMi 9 , u BncviHe uepomHo, 
mo OeocfumaKT noa, accHpui'me.M 113 MeconoTa.Mim pa3y'MeeT koto-to ii3 no- 
tomkob CeHei<epn.Ma Apupymt 11.111 Kai<oro-TO .upyroro ap.\iniici<oro Kiin 3 H, 
HooiiBuiero to >i<e jimb. 3to TeM Oo.iee Bcpomno, mo ero copaTHii'Ko.M, no 
c.TOBaM <J>eotf)iMaKTa, onji uejioBeK, HeHaB'iueBmnii xpiicmaH 11 He J.onyc- 
Ka 01111111 noK.ioHeniiB 6oro.MaTepn 10 , bo3mo>kiio, naB.TiiKtiaHHH. 

2. PyGemiUbi 

Ilcropun B3aiiMOOTHoujeHHii neipBbix Pyoe.HnuoB c Bii3aHTiieH coaep- 
vkiit pna. reMHbix .\iecT. 

B HeBOjibCKOM joroBqpe 1108 r. Oeoaop PyneH.nii (Topoc 1 PySemu) 
h ero 6paT naaBaHbi «jnoabMH» bh 3311 th 11 cko r 0 HMnepaTopa * 11 , ero Baccajiia- 

MII. TpyjlIIOCTb nOHIIMaHIIH 3TOTO MeCTa KOpeHHTCH B C.IOBaxAHHbl IfSfOVOTtDV 
ivOpio^ov. CjiejyeT ji 11 npiiHHTb TpaaiinnoHHoe TOJiKOBawne stoto MecTa, 
cmiTaa, mo PvSennubi 6bijni Baccajia.\in b 1108 r., win >ne AHHa xoneT cna- 
3aTb, mo 0 hh npe>KAe 6buin Bacca.iaMii uapn? T. MuKaejiHH pemmejibHO 
\TBep>KaaeT, mo Topoc h ero 6paT BooSme He 6bM.n Baccajiaxin H\inepaTO- 
pa 12 . OcHOBaHineM cji>’>kiit e.\iy paccKa3 0 MUiemiH Topoea 6paTbfiM Man- 
aajia.M, ySufiuaM Tar.HKa Ahwickoto. Ha Ham B34YI4U, HampoTiiB, nepeiiia- 
eaeMbie MaT^eeM 3aeccKHM c.iOBa oahoto 113 MaHAa.ioB, yrpo>KaBmero, 
mo Topocy mpiueTCH jaTb othct uapio poxieeB 13 , cnopee cBiueTejibCTByioT 
o 3aBiicn.MocTii Py6eHiiAOB ot iiMnepim. HaAnitcb Ha xpaMe b AHa3ap6e tii- 
TyaveT Topoea ceBacTOM 14 . 

% 

O npeObiBaiimi PyOeHa h Topoea II, cbiHooen JleBOHa I, b KoHCTaiiTii- 
Hono.ie noapoOHO pacci<a3biBaeT BaxpaM 3Aecci<nH. Ohii 6 bi.ni B3mbi b n.nen 
IIoaHHOM II (1118—1143), KOTopbifi Aep>Kaji iix HenoTopoe BpeMfi b Tiopb- 
mc, a 3 aTeM CTapaacn npH6.iH3itTb k ee6e. Ohii pa3Ae.ifl.au Tpane3y 
HM'nepaTopa 11 oxoTHAHCb B.\iecTe c hum. Py6eH Sbicipo oTJiimHjicn Ha 11 m- 
nepaTopcKOi'i c.iy>K6e. Ero B03Bi>imeHine Bbi3Ba;io 3aBircTb bouhob, 11 oh 6 biji 


8 J. P. M i g 11 e, Patrologia graeca, 1 . 127, col. "97 B. lie TOHraecTBcn .in on c l’eo- 
flopy CeneKepiiM}', „6jiii>KiieMy“ AaeKcen I, BbinojniHBuieMy iiopyteiiun cpncKaabiioio xa- 
paKTepa? Cm. L. Petit. Actes de Xenophon. «Bii3. BpeM.», X, 1903. riDtiao)Keiiite, 

1. 92—93, 106—107. 

9 N. A d 0 n l z, Eludes..., cip. 43. 

10 J. P. M 1 g n e. Patrol, gr., t. 127, col. 397 C. 

11 Anne Co nine ne, Alexiade, t. HI, Paris, 1945, CTp. 134. 3 5. 

•2 P. MiiKaejimi, lIcTopiirt KiwiiKiniCKoro apMnncKoro rocy,iapcTua, Epenaii, 1952. 
CTp. 96. 

13 M a I 1 h I e 11 d' Ed esse, Cliroiiique. Paris, 1858, ct|>. 278. Tot are paccKa 3 
iiOBTOpneT CmObt KoinicTafijib (cm. „Recueil des lilstoriens des crolsades. Docunieiits 
armeniens", t. I, CTp. 613). 

14 W. II. R u d t-C o I 1 e 11 b c r p. The Rupenides, I letIni 111 Ides and Luslgnans. Pa¬ 
ris, 1963, CTp. 50. H Topoc, 11 ero otcu KoiiCTaiiTim Ot.uin m-naTbi na ipe*iaiiKax (Tain 
are, CTp. 47 49). 
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v6ht oko.io 1140 r. O Topoce Mbi c.ibiuwM, hto oh >kh.i bo ABoipue h c.iy- 
/KHJ1 B apMHH 15 . 

Ho C^OBaM BH 33 HTHH CKOT0 HCTOpHKa KllHHaMa, 3H3THbIH apMHHHH Te- 
p03 jojiroe BpeMH Haxoan.icn b n.ieHy y MoanHa II. Oh 6 e>Ka.i H3 Kon- 
CTaHTHHono.i'H, KOiraa HMnepaTap HanpaBH.icn noxojoM b McaBpmo 16 . Cxtoar 
Ko.HHeTa6.ib TaK>i<e othocht CercTBO Topoca k kohiiv npaB.ieHHn HoaHHa II: 
oh cooCmaeT, hto Hoa.HH nocvia.i Topoca c nopy-HewneM b KoHCTaHTiiHO- 
no.ib H3 Kh.ihkhh, r.ie HMiifipaTop Haxoan.iCH c BoficKaMH* 7 . Hpyrne ap- 
MflHCKHe aBTOpbi othocht 6 ercTBo Topoca y>t;e ko b p e .m e h h noc.ie CMepm 
Jloaima II. Baxpa.M 3 HaeT necKO.ibKo Bepcufi 3Toro co6biTHn: oaHy H 3 mix 
paccKa3br3a.in vinita, 6.n;i3Kiie k HMnepaTopcKOMy jBopy. Ilo n.< c.iOBaM. 
Topoc >k,h.i HexoTopoe Bpe.MH b KoHCTaHTiPHono.ie npw Ma.Hyn.ie I h >KeHH.i- 
CH TaM Ha «npe4eOKOH KHH>KHe». BMeCTe C >KeHOH OH no.lYHH.I H COKpOBH- 
ma, KOTopbie yBe3, noKHjan HM.nepnio 18 . 

Py6eHiUbi He npnyKiH.incb npci eh 33 hth!tckom jB&pe, ho Bee >Ke Topoc 
hoch.i THTy.i ceBacTa 19 . He.iban .th npeano.io>KHTb, hto ewy npuHaa.ioKa.in 
nenaTb ceBacTa Oeoaopa PyneHHH? 20 . 

ZIo i ib Topoca Bbiui.ia 3aNiy>K 3a Hcaaxa Ko.MHHHa, HaMecTHHKa Kh.ih- 
khh h Syiymero npaBHTe.in K'tnpa 21 


3. KypTHKHH 

H. AaoHu .1 iiuib mhmoxoaom ynoMHHaeT sty ceMbio 22 . 

KypTHKHH nepece.iii.iHCb b Bn3aHTmo, bhjhmo, npn Bacu.iHH I. B mh- 
Te>Ke 913 r. ynacTBOBa.i KypTHKHH, npn mo Ha3BaHHbiii b xpoHHKe apMHHtt- 
HOM 2 '. B XI a. KypTHKHH 3.1.1HHH3M'POBa.THCb: ynCMHHaa BaCH.IHH KypTH¬ 
KHH, AHHa Komhhh He BdioMHHaeT 06 apMHHCKOM npoiu.ioM stoh ceMb»i; 
ha h Hee Bacu.iHH — 3HaTHbin bohh h3 AapnaHono.iH 24 , a.ih ee My>Ka—Ma- 
Ke^oHeu 25 . npn A.ieKcee I Bacu.iHH — oahh H3 Bejymux no.iKOBOHueB 26 . 


15 .Recueil...". I. I. CTp. 501—503. 

16 I o a n n e s C mu a m u s, Epitome. Bonnae, 1836. CTp. 121. 20 —23. 

17 .Recueil...*, t. I, crp. 618. 

18 TaM »e. CTp. 503. 

19 S. Der-Nersessian, The Armenian Chronicle of the Constole Smpad or of 
the .Royal historian*. .Dumbarton Oaks Papers*, 13. 1959. CTp. 147. 

20 V. Laurent, Les billies metnques dans la slgillographle byzantine. Athenes- 

Bucarest, 1932—1937, No 113. no coo6tnenuio B. C. lllanjpoBCKOii, aKaextn.isp STOii 

nenaTii xpamiTca n 3p%uiTa>Ke. Lllaii.TpoBCKaH cK.ionaeTCH k tomv, «tro on npitHaj.ie>Ka.T 
Topocy I. 

21 \V. H. Rudt dc C o ! I e n b e r g, L’empereur Isaac de Chypre e; sa fille 

(1155—1207). . By za niton". 36. 1968. CTp. 130 it ca. 

32 N. Ad on t z. fetudes..., CTp. 176, 226, 386. 

23 Theophanes C o n t i n u a t u s. Bonnae, 1838, CTp. 383. 11, 376.6. 

21 A n n e Co ni n e n e, t. II, CTp. 26. 12—15. 

25 N i c e p h o r u s B r y e n n 1 u s, Commentarii. Bonnae, 1835. CTp. 154.12. 

36 A. H o h I w e g, Beitrage zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des OstrOmischen Reiches 
unler den Komnenen. MOnchen, 1965, CTp. 129. Bojmo>kmo, mto on tueiiTunen tomv 
K ypTUKitto, KOTopbiii BoaraaBaa.i noco.ibCTBO k cy.TTany (Anne C o m n e n e, t. II- 
ctp. 76.23). 








KoHCTanTiiH KypTiiKHH 6bi.i Hei<oTopoe Bpei\m MVM<eM Oeo;iopbi, Ao'iepn 
A.ieKcen I 27 . KaKofi-To KypniKiin yqacTBOBaji b 3aroBope upoTiio A.ieK- 
ccn I 28 . B XII b. B.H 3 aHTimicKiie KypTiiKiiiii He 3aHHMa.m biiahoto no.io>Ke- 
hhh: 3 tH'.m Bpe.MeneM .nuiib .lanipyeTCH rjiyxan neqaTb HCKoero KypTniKiin 29 . 
Ho b naHa.ie XII b. KypTiiKim Bcn.ibiBaiOT b Kikiiikiihckoh ApMeHim— oahu 
h3 hi i.\ obi.i HaMecTiniKOM rox-Bacii.nm— Mitxain Cnpneu oGbhhhji ero 
bo Bpa>Kj,e 6 noM oTiiomeiiiiii k ciipm'maM 11 MonaxaM 30 . 

4. BpaxaMim/BaxpaMHH 

Muoriie BpaxaMim iH3BecTHbi no cnrii^Jiorpa^)iimecKHM MaTepnajiaM. 
noMii.MO yno.MJiHVTbix Aaohucm 31 , mo/Kho yi<a3aTb neqaTb Bacii.iiin, He co- 
iiep/Kamyio KaKiix-.ni6o aamibix o ee B.iaAe.ibue 32 , A'l iixaiiJia-cipaTii- 
ra 33 ii Ka.m BpaxaMima, npoToonatjjapifCbi in cTpaT.iirncbi 34 , t. e. >Kenbi na- 
Koro-To npoToonacjjapiiH 11 crpaTitna. 

FIe i iaTb BaxpaMa-apxoiiTa, KOTopyio H33,aie.ib T. LLlioMoepwe amtii- 
poBa.i XI b., Ajohu oTiiec k 6o/iee ipanne.My BpeMeHii ;h aTpn6y.npoBa;i khh- 
sio BaxpaMy, oonoBaTe.no (jmnijiiin 35 . HajipoTiiB, B. JlopaH cmiTaeT, mto 
neqaTb— BTopon no/ioBniHbi XI b. h hto ee BJiaAejibneM 6l.iji <t>H.iapeT Bpa- 
xa.MHH, He33BiicH m bifi npaBHTejib Ahtiiioxhh ,h coceaHiix oSjiacTeit 36 . 06e 
aTpiiSyunH BecbNia pucKOBaHHbie. 

B aHOHiiMHon cnpiiHCKOH xpoHHKe ynoMHHyTbi cbiHOBba (Pn.iapeTa- 
aoMecTHKa, xpncTiiaHe (Tan o.hh Ha3BaHbi b oT/ntmite ot mohoc})hchtob— 
rox-BacH.uia n J.pyr.nx a.pMH.ncKHx KHH3eii), KOTopbie BJiaa.ejin MapameM 
n HepHoii ropoft 37 . Aaohu, nojieMH3iipyn c >K. JIapaHOM, oTBepraJi bo3mo>k- 
HocTb He3H3THoro nponcxojKAeHitH OiijiapeTa h Ha3biBaji ero «KHH3eM, Hbn 
ceMbn obuia ii3BecTna no MeHbuien Mepe cto /ieT» 38 . Oh, k co>KajieHiiio, hc 
ocTaHOBH.icn b 3toh CBH3H Ha np^MOM coo6meHiiiH Muixaiuia ClipilHUa, no 
cjioBa.M KOToporo Ow.iapeT obui ap.MHH'HMOM H3 cejieHHn LUyipda3, BCTynit'B- 
huim b iuaHKv paaSoHiniKOB n3inoa Maparna 39 . 


27 A. n. K a >k .1 a n, Eme pa3 o KumiaMe n HnKiiTe XoimaTe. «Byzantinoslavica», 
24, 1963, dp. 9, npiiMeM. 23. 

23 Anne C o m n 6 n e, t. Ill, cip. 69.20, Coxpanujiach neiaTh Monaxniin HyKem>i- 
KyP tmk itni.i, jiampyeMao koiiuom XI b. V. Laurent, Le corpus... V. 2. No 1464. 

29 V. L a u r e n t, Les bulles ni6lriques..„ No 604. 

30 Michel ie S y r i e n, Chronlque, t. 111. Paris, 1906. cip. 199. 

31 N. A d o n t z. Eludes..., cTp. 152. 

32 H. A. MyuiMOB, Bn3aHTiiuCKii o.iobiiii nenaTii ot c6upK<iTa na Hapoaiiun MV3efi. 
«I l3B. na B-b/irap. apxeo^i iiiict.j. 5, 1928/9, CTp. 345. 

33 V. Laurent, Les sceau.x byzantins du Medaillier Vatican. Citl.i del Vaticano* 
1962. CTp. 116, npuMeu. 3. 

31 N. Ban esc u. Notes de slglllographie et de prosopograpliie by za n tine. .Acad. 
Poum. Bull, de la sect, hist.”, 27, 1945. dp. 46. 

35 N. A d o ii I z, Eludes..., cip. 152. 

39 V. Lauren t. Les sceaux byzantins..., CTp. 117, Mb 2. 

37 A. S. F r i I ton, H. A. R. Gibb, The First and the Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle. Journal of (lie R. Asiatic Society”, 1933, Jan., dp. 72 f. 

38 N. A d o n I z, Etudes,.., dp. 148. 

39 Michel le Syrlen, Chronlque, t. Ill, dp. 173. 
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THry.iaTypa On.iapeTa raK>Ke Hy/KjjaeTcn b yTOHHeniHH. no cjiOBaM 
3oHapbi, Pombh IV nocTanii .1 On.iapeTa CTpaTHro.M 40 , no npojo.i/KaTe.iio 
C'KlH.lHUbl— CTpaT.HrOM-aBTOKpaTOpOM 41 , no A.HHe KomHHH— aOMeCTHKOM 42 . 
Ha oaHon H3 neMaTen oh Ha3BaH Ji.poTOKypona.iaTOM » aomccthkom, ho, 
B03M0/K.H0, 3TH THTyJIbl OH nOJiyMHJI V>Ke OT H'MKH(j)Opa III 43 . 

Muxan.i Cnpueu coo6maeT, mto HMnepaTop noKa.ioBa.i On.iapeTy th- 
Ty^ «aiBrycTa», t. e. ceBacTa (cm. ropwM. 39). no mhghhio B. JlopaHa, 3 to 
cooSmeHHe, He nojTBepaciaioineecH rpeneciOHMH hctomhhk3mh, oujh6omho; 
T. AlHKae^HH, HanpoTHB, npH3HaeT CBiiaeTejibCTBO Muxanjia j,ocTOBepHbiM 44 , 
a A. F. CywnacnH no.iaraeT, mto On.iapeT cnepBa 6 wji ceBacTOM, a 3a- 
Te.M (!) aBrycTOM 45 . 

5. TapoHHTbi 

3Toil ceMbe Aaohh, yae.ri<H.i ocoooe BHHMaHHe. Bonpoc o BpeMemi no«3- 
jiemfn TapoHHTOB b BH3a.HTHiH Bbi3Baji jHCKyccHio mokav A^OHueM n 
B. JIopaiioM. no MneHHio AiiOHua, ohh nepece.iH.iHCb b n.MnepnK) b 968 r., 
nocjie cMepni TapoHCKoro khh3h AmoTa 46 . JIopaH ace zvwiycKaeT Ha.niMHe 
BH3a hthhckh x TapoHHTOB eme ao 968 r., nojiaran, mto ohh motjiih obitb no- 
TOMKaMH cbiHOBen HaBiua-ApKanKa (878 —895) 47 . 

K KaKO.My 6bl BpeMemi HlH OTHOCHTb IlMMUrpaUHlO XapOHJlTOB, C KOHU3 
X B. OH.1I HeCOMHeHHO 3aHHMa/IH B3>KHOe MeCTO B COCTaBe 'BH33HTHHCKOH 
3H3TH. 

Cy>KjeHHH AaoHua o TapoHirnax Hy^K^aioTcn b ‘HeKOTopbix nonpaBKax 
n jono.iHeHiHnx. npeacie Bcero nmoTe3a AjoHua o tom, mto BonpewH npn- 
MOMy cBHAeTe.ibCTBy Ahhh Komhhh BOCCTamie b Tpane3\HAe b 1104 r. bob- 
iviaBHJi He rpuropjin TapoHHT, a rpnropnH ra'Bpa 48 , He mMeeT ocHOBaHiiii 49 . 
rpHropHii k tomv >Ke He hochji THTvvia npoaapa, Kan ay.Ma.i Aaohu, ochobu- 
•Bancb Ha oahom H3 ranceM Oeorjwi.iaKTa IitfiecTa 50 , b .lymniix pyKonncnx 
3 to nucbMo inieeT najinncaHiHe He ccnposapy TpniropHio TapoHHT\». a «r.pii- 
ropHio, n.ie.MHHHHKy TapoHHTa» 51 . 

40 loan nes Zonaras. Epitomae histonarum, vol. III. Bonnae. 1S97, cip. 693.1. 

41 loan nes S k y 1 i t s e s. He svnecheia tes Chronographias. Thessal.. 1968. CTp. 
136. 17 18. 

42 A line Co m nene. t. II. CTp. 64. 5—8. 

43 V. Lauren t. Les sceaux byzantins..., No 113. Tutv.i Kypona.iaTa on bo bchkom 
cjiyiae no.iytii.il npn HiiKinJiope III (cm. Michael A 11 a 11 o t a. Historia. Bonnae, 
1853. cip. 301. 7—8. 19). 

44 T. M u k a e .i n h, HcTopim..., cip. 71. 

45 A. I\ CvKiiacn h, Hcto pun Kii.hikhuckoto apMmicKoro rocyaapcTBa n npaBa 
(XI—XIV bb.). EpeaaH, 1969, CTp. 22. 

16 N. A cl o n I z. Etudes.... CTp. 340—344. 

47 V. Laurent, Alliances et filiation des premiers Taronites. .Echos d'Orienl*. 
37. 1938. No 189—190. CTp. 128. 

18 N. A don t z, Etudes..., CTp. 294—298. 

49 Cm. A. L e r o v-M o I i n olien. Les lettres de Theophylacte de Bulgarie a Ore- 
golre Taronite. .Byzantion", 11, 1936. cip. 5S9 —592. 

50 N, A don t z, Etudes..., cip. 291. 

31 A. Loro y-.M o I I n g h e n, Prolegontenes a une edition critique des .Lettres". 
de Theophylacte de Bulgarie. .Byzantion*. 13, 1938, CTp. 255. 
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A. n, Ka/K.ian 


Eme Go.ibmne rpyaiiocTii nopoHCiaeT .wmocTb IloaHHa Tapomna. 
AaOHU OTO/KfleCTBII.l MC/KilV CoGofl nO'ITH BCL’X .THU. IIOCIIB 1 IIHX 3TO IIMB c 
Koima XI ao cepejuiHbi XII b. 52 Ha ca.MOM ae.ie pcm> naeT o pa3Hbix jmi- 
uax, a mmph no: 

a) n.ieMHHiniK A.ieKcea I, no.iKOBOAeu, noAaB.iHBwiiii .\iHTe>K b Tipa- 
ne3VH.Te; no-anaiiMOMy, CMy aaipecouaHo imcbMo OeocJ)naa'KTa, iiaaniicaH- 
noe «Topimeony.iy», t. e. Tapomnonyay. ByaaneiuTCKaa pvKomicb npawo 
Ha3biBaeT TapoHitTonyaa j-yKofi Cnanae 53 . 

6) Hpeiop ii aHarpa(|)CBC (|)eM OpaKim, MaKeaoHim, Bojiepona, CTpit- 
\iona ii Co.iymi b 1102 r. 5 ' 1 Otcvtctbvst y AaoHua. 

b) 3napx—-KOHenHo, He anapx XnipoBaK.xoB, Kan ayxiaa ZJ. 3axii4)ii- 

MOC 55 , HO K-OiH c t a 11 Tl m i o n oabcKMil 56 . 

r) FlpoToKypona.TaT it iiaqa.ibHiiK npouiemiii, yqacTHiiK coCopa 
1094/5 r. 57 , bo3mo>kho, iiaeiiTimHbii'i B.iazieabuy neHam npoTOKypona.iaia 
IloaHHa TapoHina 58 . OrcyTCTByeT y AaoHua. Oh Gcccnopno oiYiumen or 
n.ie.MHH'HHKa Aaencea I, KOTopbiii (c rmyaoM ceBacia) ocoGo noHMCHOBaii 
b cmiCKe yqacTiniKOB eoGopa 59 , no Bo3Mo>KHocrb iiAeimi(j)iiKaunn c ojjho- 
HMeHHbiMH npeiopoM .it anaipxoM oCTaerca oTKpbiToii. 

a) CeBacT, AHKeoaoT ii anapx, yMacTHiiK eoGopa 1147 r. 60 Oro>iuecr- 
B-ienne c npejbuymiHMii neB03M0/Kiio H3-3a xponoaonifHecKoro pa3pbiBa. 

Oahh M3 KoppeanoHaeHTOB Ueua, micaBiuero b cepeaiiHe XII b,— ce- 
BacT TapomiT, qeii npeHOM He H33B3H, n aro 3aTpyj'HfleT lueHTHcjiiiKamno. 
II 3 ruicbMa mm y3HaeM, mo TapoHiHT Gbi.i «nojniapxo.M», t. e. rpaaoHaqa.ib- 
hhkom. ii oGemaa noaaipiiTb Ueuy Tpn apracrnpuH a.ih ri/poaa>Kii oaaro- 
BOHiiii 61 . Ero mo/kho cqinaTb KOHCTaHTiHHoifio.ibc kmm snapxo.xi ii, c.ieaoBa- 
Te.ibiio, ero iiaeHTiic|3iiKamm c anapxoM 1147 r. Biioane Bepoania. 

Coxpaiin.iHCb MO/iiiBaoByabi ceBacia I Ioanna TapoHina, KOToporo 
H. Bapim cicioHeH 0T0>i<aecTB.THTb c oanoiiMeHHbiM 3napxoM 02 . 


52 A d o n l z, Eludes.... CTp. 247 219. 

53 r. T. 71 ii t a b p ii ii. byaaneiUTCKaa pvKonncb imceM rbeocjMijaKra. « 1133 . Ha liner 
3 a iiCTopii5i», N—15, 1964, crp. 520. 

O. H. V c n e 11 c k 11 ii, Mnemiii 11 nocTaiiou.ieimji KOuoauTiniono.ibCKii.x noMecTHbix 
coOopoB XI — XII bb. 0 pa3aa>iax nepKOBHbix iimviucctb (xapnoiiKapnn). «H3 b. Pyc. ap- 
xeo.i. miCT. b Koiiciaiiriinono.ie*. 5, 1900, cip. 31. 2—4, 42. 2—3. Cm. 0 iiom P. Le¬ 
in e r ! e, Philippes el Macedoine orietilale. Paris. 1945. op. 167 11 c.i. 

55 D. Zakyiliinos, Meleiai peri les dioiketikes dlalreseos kai les ep.irchikes 
dioikeseos en 10 Byzanlino kralel. „Epel. Helair. Byz. Spudon", 16, 1948, cip. 54. 

56 A. Le r oy-M o I 111 g h e u. Les deux Jean Taronlies de J’Alexifide*. .Byzanlion*. 
14. 1939. CTp. 146. npnv. 01 . 3. 

57 J. P. M I g n e. Pa Irol. er.. t. 127, col. 973 A. 

55 V. Lauren 1 , Les bulles nielrlques..., No 518. 

59 A. L e r o y-M 0 I i n g h e n. Les deux Jean..., op. 150 n ca. 

A. B a n d u r 1 . Imperiuni orietilale, t. II. Parisiis, 1711, CTp. 916. 31. 

01 I o a n 11 e s T z e 1 z e s. Epislolae. Tubingac, 1851, op. 76. 29. 

62 J. Barnea. Noi sigllii blzanline de la DunSrea de jos. .Studii si cercelire de 
isiorie veche". 17, 1966, No 2, op. 291. 
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B pa6ore AjoHLta He ynoMHHyT TaioKe npoTOHeBejinciiM Mnxan.i Tapo- 
iiht, KoppecnoiiaeHT H.eua 63 . 

Ebjokhh TapoHHTuca, ceBacTa, H 3 BecTiia .i.miib no nenaTii XII b . 04 06 
ee OTHOUieiiini k ceBacTaM TapoiwtTaM mo/kho TOAbKo rajaTb. IIv>kho .t:t 
OT^imaTb ot Hee OAHOHMemiyio npoaapucy, nenaTb KOTopoit B. JlopaH 65 
janupoBa.i XIII b.? Aaoim cnHTa;i npoajpncy Ebjokiik) /Kenoft ripnropnn 
TapoHHTa 66 : He roBopn o pnoKOBanHOCTH 33 K .1 toHeiiHti nojoOHoro poja. 
TpHrotpHH, Kan BbiHOHneTCH (cm. npiiM. 51 ), hc hoch.t TJiTy.ia npooapa. 

Flo nenam BTopof'i noji-oBHHbi XI b. H 33 ecTeH MOHax PoxiaH TapoHHT 67 . 

Ot .Yaotma ycKO.ib3Hy.iH Becb.Ma HHTepeciibie cthxh Oeojopa npojpo- 
Ma (cepejiHHa XII b), rue npoc.iaB.ieHa Hefiecia HoaHna Ko.vHHHa. .itoon- 
Moro n.iexiHHHHKa MaHyn.ia I. Host Ha3biBaeT ee «eBtj>paTCKofi BeTBbto* n 
«c;iaBOH TapoHHTOB», noAHepKHBan cnemia.ibHo, hto oHa npoHc.xojn.ia He 
j!3 H'y>Ke3e.M'Ho-ro njieMemi, a m3 oTenecKoro po;ta n oBoeii «(t>aTpnH» 6a . Ta- 
poHHTbi cepeanHbi XII b., HacKOJibKO mo>kho cyjHTb no npojpo.MV, cnopee 
npneBcppaTCKiie KHH3ba, .He>Ke.iH HNinepcKne no.TKOBoaubi h ajMitHHCTpaio- 
pbi, ohm coxpaHH.in xa.iKmAoHHTCKoe BepancnoBejaHne. 


6. AcnHeTu 

CeMbH AcnneTOB He ynoMnnyTa b KHure AaoHna. Ee ocHOBaTe.ib- 
apMHHiiH AcnneT, noJiKOBOneu. A.ieKcen I, KOToporo LLI. U,K>KaH>K h Bc.iej 
3a hh'm O. LLia.iaHj.OH tueHTnq)HmtpoBa;i,H c Oujhhom, cmhom XeTVMa. ne- 
pecejiH bidhm on b 70-e rr. XI b. H3 ra*U3aKa b Kwiukhko 09 . HjeHTHtpHKamin 
3Ta OTBepPHyTa >K- JlopaHo.M 70 , ho h noc;te Bbixoja b obct ero CTaiwi 3a 
/LioKaHHxeM c.ieaoBaa P. Epyccs 71 . 

B HCTOHHHKax XII b. HaaBaH pnj AcnneTOB: 

а) Mnxan. 1 , BH3aHTHHCKim no.iKOBOjeu, noriioiuHfi b cTbtHKe c TypKa- 
mih 3 KOHue npas.ieHHH MaHyn.ia I 72 . Mo>KeT 6biTb, ero c.iejyei HjeHTH())ii- 
UHtpoBaTb c AcnireTOM (inpeHOM He na3BaH). KOMaHjupoM Bioa-HTHHCKoro 
orpnaa bo Bpexin Boi'iHbi c BOwnpaMH b 1167 r. 73 

б ) KoHctaHTHH, cesacT, taK>Ke kom3h jnp b BoiiHe 1167 r. 74 


63 I o a n n e s T z e t z e s, Epistolae, ctd. 5. 10 . 

64 V. Laurent. Le corpus... V. 2, Xo 1458. 

65 V. La u r e n t. Sceaux byzantins inedits. .Byz. Zeilsclir*. 33, 193-3. CTp. 359. 

64 N. A d on l z, Etudes..., CTp. 250 n c.i. 

67 V. Lauren t, Le corpus... V. 2, No 1438. 

63 .Recueil des historiens des croisades. Historiens grecs*. t. 11. CTp. 292. 172— 
193. C.m. 06 3 TH.\ cTuxax K. J. Hell i i?. Ostrom und das Deutsche Reich urn die .Mitte 
des 12. Jahrliunderts. .Kaisertuni und Herzogsgewalt mi Zeitalter des Friedrichs I.*. 
Stuttgart. 1952, CTp. 261. npiiMcn. 3. 

69 F. C h a 1 a n d o n. Les Comneue, t. 1, Pans, 1900. CTp. 239. 

,0 J. Laurent. Arntenicns de Cilicie: Aspielcs. Oschin, Lrsiniis. ..Melanges 
G. Schluinberger*. t. I, Paris, 1924, CTp. 165. 

71 R. ti rouss 0 t, Mistoire des crcsades, t. 1. Paris, 1934. CTp. 44 u c.i. 

72 Nicetas C It o n i a t a. dp. 251. 17. 253. 26—254 . 7. 

73 C i n n a in u s, CTp. 271. 8 . 

74 Taxi ace, cip. 271. 12—13. 
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b) HoanH Acmier, h.ih AcnuoT, \ioiiax, Koppeonoii.ietiT MitxaiiJia 
r.i ii ivii 75 . 

■r) AcnuoT (momct ui.iTb, AcmieT?), 3 eMJieB. 1 a_ 1 e.neu, n pafioite IleoKa- 
CTpO. 0JIH3 3noca 76 . 

Bo.iee cjioHUibiH c.iy l iaii—pacci<a3 .laniHCKon xpoHiiKH MarHa npecBii- 
Tepa 77 o tom. mo IlcaaK II OTtipaiBMJi k Ca.iax au-Aimy nocoJibCTBo, otbo- 
3iiiBiuee 3 oaotoh Benen it apynie ,i/paroueHHbie noaatpKii. B cociaiBe noco.ib- 
ctb 3 naxoAH.iiHCb «CoBeciaT, Acmion 11 CTapeu KoHCTaHTiin, nepeBo.iMHK c 
apaOcKoro B3biKa». FIoco.ibCTBO npn6bi.no b JieHb ooronBJieHiin (6 BHBapn) 
noc.ie oTCTyn.ienH'B Ca.iax aa-uima ot Tupa k Aupe. CHBTiie ocaaw Tiipa 
0TH0C1ITCB K 1—2 B H B 3 p B 1188 C, II, CJieAOBaTeJIbHO, TIOCOJlbCTBO AO.l/KHO 
npmxoAHTbCB na bhbb pb 1188 r. 

«CoiBecTaT» — paayMeeTCB, ne h.mb, .ho tut y jt — ceBacT. FIocjiom e3AH.i 
ceBacT AonmoH, turn, CKqpee, AcmiOT/AonneT. 

B KOHize XII b. H3BecTHbi TBa Acmieia: KoHCTaHTiiH, kom a h j,o Ba bijjhh 
B oncKaMii npii Hcaane II b 1190 r. 78 , 11 AjieKcei'i, Bii3aHTHHCKHH no.iKOBoaeu, 
nonaBUJHH b n.ien k oojirapa.M b naua.ie npaiBJieHiia A.ieKcen III. FIoc.ie 
1204 r. on 6b;ji npoB03r.iauueH «uapeM» n (tui.nmnono.ie, ho CHOBa nonaji b 
pvKii oojirap h na stot pa3 6biji npeaan Ka3Hii 79 . Mowei jin «ceBacT Ac- 
niiOH» OblTb HjeHTH(j)imHipOBaH C KeM-.lllOo M3 3 Till X AcmiCTOB — HeBCHO. 

7. TopHHKH 

OciaBjiBe.M b cTopoue Bonpoc o npoitcxo>K_ieHiin Bacca.ia Zlaaiua Ky- 
pona.iaia IloaHHa TopHHKa, KOTopbin nociaBiiJi b6ji.H3ii KapiiHa (<t>eoaocMi- 
no.m) HaanHCb Ha bpmhhckom B3biKe, a BMecie c TeM 3 kthbho cofleucTBo- 
ca.i nepen.HCbiiBanHio u ca.M nepenucbiBaji rpyaMHCKiie pyKonucii. Mo>KeT 
OblTb, OH npOiHCXOTlUT 113 apMBHO-rpy3HHCKOli Ce\lbH 80 . 

CnucoK TopmiKOB, cociaEvieHUbin A,io.HueM, xio>KeT GbiTb nonojiHen. 
B Hanajie XI b. TopniiK (.npenoM He Ha3aaH) 6bi.i cyabeii 8 '. PoxiaH TopHiiK, 
ciiMnoH, M3BecTen no nenaTii XI b. 82 TopniiK, xiy>K ruieMBUHiiubi <t>eo(|ui- 
naKTa H4>ecTa, c.iyMvii.i b aipMiiii 83 . Muixaiiji ToipiiMK H3BecTeiH jniuib no rjiy- 


15 M i c h a e I I u G 1 y k a, Els las aponas les llieias graphes keplialai, l. I. 
Allienai, 190 ( 3 , CTp. 71 . 2 . 

18 L. Petit, Typicon du monasterc de la Kosniosotira pres d’Aenos. .Ibu. Pyc. 
apxeo.i. miCT. b KoiiCTaHTiiHonoae®, 13, 1908, dp. 52. 17—il9. 

11 .Moiiunienta Germanlac Historica. Scriplores", vol. XVII. c.Tp. 512 . 

18 Cm. o neM C It. Brand, Byzantium..., CTp. 88. 

79 Cm. o new A. K r a I o n e 1 I e. He kata ton Lalinon Helleno-Bulgarike sympraxts 
en Thrake. 1204- 120(3. Athenai, 1964, CTp. 79 n ca. 

80 N. A d o n t z. Etudes..., CTp. 252, 309 n ca. 

81 Petra, 49, 4. 

82 V. Laurent, La collection C. Orgliidan. Paris. 1952, No 189. 

83 J. P. M i g n e, Patrol, gr., t. 126 . col. 472 A. O pojiCTBe ^eotjiiiaaKTa c Topim- 
KaMn cm. J. Darrouzes. Les dlscours d’Euihynie Tormkes. .Rev. des et. byz.*, 26 , 
1968 . dp. 96 , ripitMen. 3 , n ocoGeuno . 1 . Darrouzes, Georges et Dcmetrlos Tornikc'S. 
Leltres et discours. Paris, 1970 , dp. 25 . 
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xoh Jiereme neqaTn 84 . TIpiH MaHynjie I HoaitH TopHHK hoch.i thtvyi nypo- 
uajiaia h.th npoTOKypona.iaia 85 . 

CeMba Tophhkob Hirpa;ia Ba>KHyto po.tb b BH3aHTHHCKoft aaMHHHCTpa* * 
uhih Ha py6e>Ke XII h XIII bb. Honbie MaTep.Ha.Tbi h ncc.ieaoBaHHa no3BO- 
jihiot "renepb no.iHee npeaciaBiUb hx AeaTejibHOCTb, qe.\i 3 to xior cje/iaTb 
Aaohu. 

J3,iHMHTipnH TotpHHK, cv^bH BHJia H .ioroc|)eT .ipo.xta, y.\iep He b 1198 r.. 
Kan no.ia'ra.i A^ohu 86 , a b 1201 h.ih b 1202 r. 87 Flo >K. ,n.appy3ecy, oh 3nep- 
Bbie naBBaH .torocpeTOM b npoTOKo.ie 1191 r. 88 , ho HiiKma Xoh.H3t THTy.iy- 
eT ero ceBacTOM h .ioroc})eTO.M y>Ke b pent, KOTopyio <I>. TpaO.iep oTHec ko 
BTopofi nojionHHe 80-x rr. 89 Oh nepenoHji ona.iv, ho k 1199 r. BHOBb 3aHHA 
nod .lorocjjeia 90 . Happy3ec meHTtuJmuHpoBa.i ero c ero omohhmom. opa- 
tom reqprHH TopHHKa, MHipono/iiHTa 3(})eeaKoro (cm. hh>k 6), HaMHHaBuiHM 
cay>K6y b ripoBUHiuiH b 50-e rr. 91 , mo, BnponeM, BecbMa rHnoieTHHHo. 

KoHCTaHTniH, ero cmh, Gbu anapxo.M KoHCTaHTHHonoJia H aorotJoeTOM 
apo.Ma 92 . Ka>neTCH co6.ia3HHTe.ibHbiM oToaciecTBHTb ero c aorocJoeTo.M j.po- 
Ma KoHdaHTHHOM TopHHKOM, HHAefi HMnepaTOpa, ynoMHHyTbiM b npa.MOTe, 
KOTopyio oObiHHo a,aTHpyK)T 1188 r. 93 OaHaKo .lorotfieT 1188 r. He Mor npn- 
XOAHTbCH CbIHO.M HH'MHTpHK), nOSTOMV T. LDTaaTM JO.I.iep ipa3.1HHa.l 3THX 

jihu 94 . IlHoe pememte npeAJiO/KHJi Zlappy3ec: no ero MHeHHio, rpaxtoxa 6bi- 
via naHa He b 1188, a b 1203 r., h xorua HjeHTucjoHKauHJi B03M0>KHa 95 . 

Ab.ohu ynoMHHaeT TeopnHH TopHHKa. «Mar\Hcxpa Marncxpos (! Haao: 
cotanicnpa pHTopoB»), Koxoipbiit cxa.i 3aTeM M'HTpono.iHTO.M 3t|)eca» 96 . Ha 
caMOM Ae.ae c.ie,ayeT pa3.iHHaxb Mitxpono.mxa 3(j>eccKoro, >KHBmero b cepe- 
aHHe XII b., h ero owoHUMa, Marncipa pttxopoB, AeHxe.tbHocxb KOToporo 
npHXO^HTCH Ha KOHeii CXOJieXHH 97 . 

84 R. Q. Davidson. The Minor Objects. .Corinth* 12. 1052, No 2S19. 

85 A. H. n a ii a 3 o n y .i O'K e p a m e b c, Nodes Petropolitanae. CTI6.. 1913, CTp. 
199. 15—17. 

86 N. A d o n t z. Etudes..., cip. 259. 

87 J. Darrouzes, Georges..., cip. 39. 

*8 TaM are, CTp. 33. 

89 F. G r a b 1 e r. Kaisertaten und Menschenschicksale im Spiegel dor schdnen Rede. 
Graz. Wien, Kflln. 1966. cip. 196 f. 

90 Cm. o ueM TaK>Ke A. n. Ka a ii, rpnropnfi Ahtiio.x. «Bu 3. Bpe\t.». 26. 1965, CTp. 
87; C It. Brand, Byzantium.... CTp. 99. 

91 J. Darrouzes, Georges.... CTp. 27, 37. AuMiupnii 6i.i.i poaoM 113 ^hb (J. Dar- 
r 0 11 z 6 s. Les discours.... cip. 65. 20). 

93 N. A d o 11 l z, Etudes..., CTp. 259 11 c.i. 

93 F. M i k I o s i c 1), J. M ii I I e r. Acta et diplomata graeca. t. V’l. Vindob. 1890. 
CTp. 123. 15-17. 

F. Ill t a a t m k> a a e p, Pea. na CTaTbio LLI. _3 .ii.ui: «Byz. Zeitsehr*., 34. 1934. 
cip. 375, npiiMeu. 3. 

95 J. Darrouzes. Georges.... CTp. 34. KoncTaimm obi.i AeuaT ua .uiaTiioii aave. 
113 pojia Komiiiiiiob (J. Darrouzes. Les discours..., CTp. 10S. 9—10). 

9 * N. Adontz, Etudes..., CTp. 262. 

97 Cm. R. Brown 1 up. The Speeches and Letters of Georgios Tornikes. Metropo- 
lttan of Ephesos (XII th Century). .Actes dii Xil-e Congres intern, d'et. byz.*, t. 11 
Beograd, 1964, CTp. 421 427; J. Darrouzes, Les documents byzantins du Xlle siecle 

sur la prlmaute Romaine. .Rev. des et. byz.*. 23, 1965, CTp. 69—72. 
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Ha ocuoBamm naoxo coxpaHHBweiicn neuaTH <I>. Zteabrep aonycKa.'i, 
mto atJ>OHCKni‘i npoT llaBea, MvHsBiutiit OKoao 1080 r., mp.HHaaae>Kaa k ce.Mbe 
Topnni<OB 9S , oanaKo HTemie caoB «npoT» in «naBea» Ha nenaTH cnopHo. 

TopmrKH npoaoa/Kaan irrpaTb 6o.ibiuyio pojib b cociaBe BH3aHTiiHCKon 
3iiaTI! II b XIII — XV BU." 

npoTocna^apm'i KonaoaeoHT («\\aaeHb‘KiiiH JleB») TopH.HK ii3BecTen 
A.’iohuv nan KaTenaH llTaa.ini b 1019 r. He Sea ooHOBaHiui mcTopiiK oto>k- 
aecTB.ineT ero c KoHaoaeoHTOM, cnpaTHiroM KecjiaaiiiiiHti b 1011 r. Hto i<a- 
caeTCH cyabObi KonaoaeoHTa nocae 1019 r., to ona npeacTaBaneTCH AaoH- 
uy HencHoi'i — «ecan ToabKo He OTO>KAeC73aflTb ero c H3BecTHbi.\i MHTe>K- 
IIIIROM JlbBOM TapHHKOM» IO °. 

Cpa3y >ne otmcthm, hto naemuKtHiKannH KoHaoaeoHTa co JIbBOM Top- 
jmikom, aeiicTBOBaBuiii.M 30 aeT cnycTa, He npeacTaBaneTcn CKoabKO-Hiidyab 
BepoHTHoii. Te.\i doaee, hto stomy npoTHBopeHiiT oaho oocTOHTeabCTBo: bo- 
npeKii AaoHuy Mbi Koe-mo 3Hae.M o .Taabiiei'iLueii >kii3hii KoHAoaeoHTa. Flop 
4'iipni'i ycneHCKHH Biiaea rpaxioTy, coraacuo KOTopoii «npoTocna(})aipb a 
BoenaHaabHiiK TpeuiHii TopHiiKiiii Kc/TUoaooH» b 1204 r. npudbia Ha A4 >oh m 
Kyrma 3aecb MOHacrbipeiK 101 . He^aBHO 3ra rpa.MOTa 6biaa .H3aaHa noa- 
HocTbio 102 (k co/KaaeHino, ot iBaaieaeii ycKoab3Hya rjjaKT 3HaKo\icTBa 
FI. ycneHcRoro c 3thm AOKy.MeHTOM), h Mbi MO/Ke.M npea.CTaBHTb cede hcto- 
puio KvnaeHHoro KoHaoaeonTo.M MonacTbipbKa. 

nepBOHanaabno arpiiAini (xyiop) nmjjapa b Kapee (na A$one), Kyn- 
aeHHbii'i b KOHue X b. ^iiMUTpiieM Jla.Maptii h lIoaHHOM HanipoM (y.viep b 
1002 r.), 6bia nepecipoeH n npeBpamen b MOHacrwpb, nocae Hero JIiimh- 
t pnft nepeaaa ero MOHaxy Kupiiaay, a tot — 'CBoexiy yneHirKy Teapniio 
Xap3any. Tot, Hy/KAancb b aenwax, npoaaa \ionacTbnpeK 3a 210 homhcm 
npoTocnacfiapiiio n CTpaTiiry 3aaaabi KonaoaeonTy TopHiiny, HBiiBiueMycH 
na Ac|)oh, HTodbi npiinHTb nocTpur. Tpa.MOTa aaTiipoBana ^eapaaeM 1024 r. 

TaiKiiM odpa3o.M, ao KOHua 1023 r. KoHaoaeoHT 3aHH.\iaa BbicoKini aa- 
m ii h ii ct pa th'bh bifi nocT, a b Hanaae 1024 r. nymia MonacTbiipeK nii^apa h 
nocTpiircH Taxi. 

8. Anreaw 

3TH.Moaor.HH 4>a.MiHami KaateTCH oneBHAHoii 103 TeM doaee, hto b piiTopii- 
Ke KOHua XII b. npocaaBaeHiie «aH,reaaii.MeHHoii» ceMbii cTaHOBHTcn 06- 
miiM .\iecTOM. OaHaKo CToab B03BbiiueHH0e n.poBBHme BbmaaaeT 113 paaa 


98 F. Dfllger, Aus den Schalzkanunern des Heiligen Berges. Miinchen, 1948, 
CTp. 122 » ca. 

89 Cm. o iihx O. Schmalzbaucr, Die Tornlkiol In der Palalologenzeit. ,Jahr- 
buch der ftsterr. Byzanllnlsilk*. 18, 1969. 

100 \. A don i z. Eludes..., CTp. 252 u ca. 

i°i n. y c n e n c k ii A, Boctok xpiiCTiiancKun: McTopiin Ac{)oua, t. 111. Knen, 1877, 
CTp. 163. 

105 P. Le merle. A. O u I I I o u. N. S v o r o n o s, Acles do Lavra. I. Paris. 1970, 
No 25. 

103 II. Mori l z. Die Zunanicn bei den byzait(inlschen Hlsiorlkern und Chronlsien, 
t. II. Landshut. 1897/8. cip. 4 u ca. 







ApM3H0-DH33HTilHCKIIC 13VieTK;t 103 


BH33HTHHCKHX (J)aMHwibHbix iim€h h no3BOAaeT, Kan HaM KajKCTca, Hanpa- 
aiiTb noncK b j.pyroM Hanpao.ieHHH. 

TepMHH KenaBNieHa kl ’ A-'^e/.-q; 104 AocTaBitA iieMa.io 3aTpyAHeHiiH 
Hcc^eiiaBaTeJiHM. B. T. BacHAbeBCKmi u A. A. BacH.ibeB othochah ero k an- 
rjiHMaHa.M 105 . n. JIe.\iepAb noAaraA, mto pe i ib hact o '■> s; npocTO- 

AioAHne 106 . P. M. BapTHKHH BbicKa3aa Mbicjib, mto AHre.i, hah Areji — 
Am hacks h o&nacTb (Jlnafta «p) h mto KeKaiBMen h m eeT b BHAy .vivcvAbMa- 
HHHa (?) 113 AmiHACKOH o6.iaCTH Ha BH33HTiHHCKOH CAViKOe 107 . 

B A3THHCKIIX HCTOMIIIIK3X Bbl.XOAUaM H3 AHie.ia—Are.ia COOTRCTCTBVIOT 
amy.Tanbi, iijiii ary.iaHbi, KOTopbix aHOHiiMUbin HCTopiiK I KpecTOBoro noxo- 
Aa CT3EHT b oahh psiA c TypnaMii, apa6aMii, capamiHaMH, KypaaMH. 
nepcaMH, a TaK>Ke n a b a h k h a h a m h h «a3HMHTaMn» 108 , t. e. Kan pa3 c toh 3 tho- 
peAHTHOBHOH cpeAoii, Koropaa xaipaKTopna aah apMMHo-cnpniicKHx o6.iac- 
teh XI b. 3. Jl>KeMHcoH npeonoAo>KHAa, mto carv.iaHbi* sto HcnopMeHHoe 
arapaHe 109 , OAHaKo oifSAeftcKaa Arapb 6bua cahlukom xopoiuo 3H3 kom 3 
CpeAHEBeKOBblM XpOHIICTaM, MTOObl AOriVCTHTb nOAOOHOe HCK3>KeHHe. K TO- 
My >Ke aHOHiHM, onwcbiBaa ap\uno Kap6om, oca>KAaBiiiyio Ahthoxhio, koh- 
KpeTHo xapaKTepii3yeT otaha aryAAHOB— OTA.HMHbix bohhob, BOopyaveHHbix 
MeaaMH 11 ne pooeiomux nepeA KonbHMii 11 CTpe.iaMii 110 . <£paHUV3CKHH anoc 
TaK>Ke 3naeT aroAanoB IM . CoxpaHHAocb npeAamie 06 aro.iaHAe, KOTopbifi 
noiyMHA 3a cboio CAy>Koy b ach Ka.iaopiiHCKHH ropoA PeAJKo 112 . 

HevTb3a AH B 3T0H CBa3H AOnVCTHTb, MTO AHTeAbl B3HAII CBOIO 
(j)a mhjihio ot TonoHHMa AnreA— AreA? KorAa Moans KaMarap nv.eHOBaA 
Hcaana II Ahtcas «MeAOBeKo.\i B 0 CT 0 Ka» 113 , oh BpaA ah mot HMeTb b bhav 
npoHcxo>KAemie AeAa Mcaana 113 OnAaAeAb^Hii 114 . Zlaace ecAii npii3HaTb. 
mto licaan obi.i poAOM H3 Bik})uhhh 115 (ho npHMbix AaHHbix hct), 3Toro eme 
HeAOCT3TOMHO. MTo6bl BHAeTb B HeM «MeAOBeKa BOCTOKa». Mo>KeT 6bITb. pn- 

101 Ce cau me 111 , Slralegicon el mcerii scriptoris de of ficus regns libeilus. ,3an. 
iiCTop.-cJiHao;!. cjiaK. CI1G. vhiib.». 38, 1896, cip. 95. 7— 8 . 

105 A. V a s i 1 1 e v. The Opening Stages of the Anglo-Saxon Immigration to By¬ 
zantium in the Xl-th Century. .Semmanum Kondakovianuni', 9. 1937, cTp. 64 -66. 

14,6 P. L e m e r i e, Prolegomenes a line edition critique et com men tee des .Con- 
ceils el Recits* de Kekaumenos. Bruxelles, 1960, CTp. 6 . 

107 P. M. B a p t 11 k a u. 06 0,111011 Bawiiofi KorcbeKTVpe b «CoBeTax 11 paccKa 3 axs> 

KeKaBMena. «BecTiniK 06 m. nayn AH Ap.\i. CCPs, |968, Ns 8 , CTp. 118 11 c.i. Cm. eme 

P. L e 111 e r I e, Recherches recenies sur Kekaumene. auteur des .Conseils et rAits* 
.Rev. des et. arm.', 5, 1968, cip. 143 11 c.i. 

108 L. B r e It i e r, Histolre anonyme de la premiere croisade. Paris. 1924, cto. 110, 
Cp. Ta.\i >Ke, CTp. -18. 

109 E. Jamison. Some Notes on the Anonymi Gesta Francorum with Special 
Reference to the Norman Contingent from South Italy and Sicily in the First Crusade- 
.Studies in French Language and Medieval Literature*. 1939, CTp. 1S6. 

L. B r e h i e r, Histoire.... CTp. 112. 

1 .La Chanson d'Antioche*. t. II. Paris. 1848 , cTp. 139. 

113 Cm. o new E. H. Meyer, Das Itinerarium peregriiiorum. Stuttgart. 1962. CTp* 

131 136. 

1,3 \V\ Re gel, Fomes rerum byzantinaruni, f. 2. Petropoli. 1917. CTp. 247. 12. 

m Nicetas C h o 11 i a I a. CTp. 126. 5. 

1,5 M. B a c li m a n 11 . Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos an den Kaiser Isaak 11. 
Angelos. Munchen, 1935, CTp. 44. npiiMen. 2. 





204 A. II. l\a>KAan 

Top no.MHii.T o nponcxo/iUeiiHii AHrejion 'ii3 ropnen(|>paTCKnx, aeiicTBiiTe/ib- 
no S'BocTOHHbix^ oQ;tacTeri? 

KoneMHO, 3To ji niij l. npe.*noJio>KCiHiiie 1 xotji ii BepomHoe. Mbi ne mo/ksm 
yTBepxv-ViTb, mo Anre.nbi obtJin apMflnaM’H, no He iickji toqaoTcn, mto iix po- 
Aiwty naAo ticKaib b ap mho-c.ii p h ii ck-mx A'iiM'itTpo(j)ax na BocToqiibtx rpami- 
UaX Bll3aHTHH. 

9. ApBaHHHHbi/ApaBaHAHHbi 

Oku, no-BiuiiMOMy. nponcxoaHAii, nojoGno A-Hrejia.M, «3 nipineBtJjpaT- 
ckhx ofiaacTeii: bo bchkom c.iyqae, cjja.MH^biioe hmh, CKopee Bcero, cbh33ho 
c Ha 3 BamieM ceBepociipmicKoft Kpenocm ap-PaBaiiAaH 116 . 

flepBbiH n 3 BecmbiH npeACTaBimejib ceMbii — ApyaiiTan/ApyaHAan (6e3 
npeHOva), komphabht BH3aimincKon KpenocTH Httcnonc, 6.1113 CaMocaTW, 
yno.MHiiyT MarcJjeeM Saccckiim: oh b 1066/7 rr. riona.i b n.aen i< TypKr.M 117 . 

n. ToTbe voeAHTeabnio noKa3aa, hto Ha3BaiHHbii'i y OpAetp HiKa BmaJiHa 
PaBeiuiiH. «MorymecTBeiiHbiii rpc'K», e3AHBUiHH b 111-8 ihjiii 1119 r. nocjio.M 
b Ahthoxiiio,— He snapx PaAim, kbk Aywaji /Iiona h>k, a ApBaHAitH 118 . 
ToTbe, 0 AH 3 K 0 , ne 3aMeTHJi, mo OpaepwR ynoMuiHaeT ene oahoto PaBeHjn- 
Ha-npoTOcna(t}apioi, kotopomv >KiiTe.in JlaoAUKtm okojio 1099 r. cAa.m 
cboh ropoA 119 - 

Pal ApBaHAH'HOB ii3BecTeH no neqaTHM: HiiKOJiaii, cnacj)apoKaiHAHAaT, 
npoTOHOTapnii Xa.iAiin 120 , JleB, Ha MOJiiiBAOByae KOToporo 6 bui tt3o6pa- 
>Keii cb. reopriiii 121 , n ApBaiiAHH, qen npeiioM ne na 3 BaH ii iia qbeii neqani 
cToa.io ii3o6pa>KeHiie cbatux boiiiiob Teoprim n OeoAopa 122 , KyponajiaT 
HoaHii 123 . Biiaiimo, noe/ieAneMy npniiaAJie>Kajia neqaTb M 3 Acj)iiHCKoro co- 
opanna c JiereHAOH, KOTopyio K. KoHCTaHTonyjioc qiiTaeT: «TocnoAH, nowo- 
rn Hoanny, KvponaAaTy, hto caeAyeT AonoAHiiTb ’Ar>[3|av: (ivw)|. 

Bo3.mo>kho, hto KyponajiaT HoaHH To>KAecTBeHeH eeBady lioaHHy A-p- 
BanAHHV, H3BecTiioMy no cTHxa.M HitKOJian KajuiHKJia n ycTaBy MOHacTbipa 
riaHAOKpaTopa. ToTbe 6e3oroBopoqHO 0 T 0 >KAecTBHJi ero c PaBeHAnnoM OpAe- 
piiKa (cm. npiiMeq. 118), no t. k. ApBaHAiiHOB 6bijio Mnoro, Aa n PaBeHAn- 


116 E. H o n i q m a n n. Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches. Bruxelles, 1935’ 
CTp . 140. npiiMe'i 7. 

117 M a 1 1 Ii i e u d’Edesse, CTp. 153 h c,i. 

118 J. P. M i g n e, Patrologla lalliia. t. 188, col. 829c—830 A; cm. P. Gautier, 

L’obituaire du typicou du Pantocrator. .Rev. des el. byz.“, 27, 1909. CTp. 260 u c.n. 

119 J. P. M I g ii c, Patrol, la l., 1. 188, col. 745 B; cm. F. Chalandou. Les Com- 
nene. t. I. dp. 210 h c.i. Anna Komiiiiii, oaiuiko, cooomaeT, mto JlaojtiiKiiH 0t.ui a cjjaiia 
apyroMy no.iKOnoauv An.ipoiiHKy Umimi.nyKy (Anne C o m n e n e, r. III. CTp. 34. 
2-3). 

729 G. S c h ! ii m b e r g e r. La slgillographle de I'EmpIre byzautin. Paris, 1884, 
crp. 290. 

121 V. Laurent, Les billies metriques..., No 29. 

122 G. S c h 1 u m b e r g e r, La sigillograplile..., CTp. 620. 

123 G. S c h I u m b e r g e r, Sceaux byzantlns inddits. .Rev. numism.", 9. 1905, 

dp. 333 it ca. 

121 K. M. K o n s t a n l o p u 1 o s, Byzanlina molybdobulla lu en Athenais Etliniku 
numisniattku museiu. Athenai, 1917, No 387 a. 





ApMsuoiKiaaiiTnfifKii? i:imi.*tkh 


10.7 


hob— jnoe, HaeHTiicJjHKauHa 3Ta ne Geccriopua, nan n He Geccno-pHo (H3-3a 
xpoHo.ioni'ieeKoro pa3pbma) npeji.io>KeHHoe Jl. Cthphoho.m OTOHviecT- 
BjieH.ne coapeMeH,HHKa Aaencea I c oj .howm e hh bi m cefiacTOM, yMacTHHKOM 
coGopa 1166 r. 125 


* * * 

3tii 3a.\teTKH He aaior no.iHoro npeaeiaB.ieHHH 06 apMHHo-BH3annHH* 
CKoi'r 3 Ha th XI—XII bb. Hx ueab ropa3ao cKpo.MHee. Ohh noKa 3 biBaiOT, 
oKoab neo 6 xoa,HMo eoGpaib h yronHHTb aamibie o BnaanTHHCKofi apncTOKpa- 
THH, npO'HCXOa-H'BUJeH H3 ApMeHiHH H H3 COCejHHX C Hefl oG.iaCTefl. ToJlbKO 
nocjie 3Tt»ro mo>k-ho GyaeT ciaBHTb h peuiaTb Bonpoc 06 ee yae.ibHOM Bece 
B COCTaBe BII3aHTIlflCKOH 3.1HTbI, COUHa.lb!IOM .Time II 00 H 3 .MeneHHH 
ee no.io>KeiiHH na npoTfl>KeHHH CTo.ieTiiii — Bonpocw, KOTopbie jo cn\ nop 
npaKTHHeoKH He no. 3 HHMa.iHCb. 


.u.3-p^m>y.u.v>u.'iu.b ni>snn,nh(*3nhbUi i 

<j|iin. i}nl|innr IL. l|lLr} ,r hU/b (Unulp|iu) 
fU. J tji d i|i n i Jj 

XI XII qq. p lu qif lu pfiif £ ujjiuqqfi phinu/hfiphbp tfu/uh ffih lfiuqi)niif Pjnt- 

qiuhqiuifiuh tfujju pni/J Jtuh fi2h inr l qui u ujlfiuprffi z bh p iu qpifn Lif £ , np pjmqiuhqiu~ 
If Luh lu t/m tjmh n l tin m 10 tnnlfnup 4tujbpfig b t p piuqlf lu g iu6t 

P jntqLuhqfiuj jnid biumujnq 4ujjiuqqfi lu qh/fiu If mb nip (nth p S *minmlf ntuntH - 
Iilu u fjpmp jLuh hjriLp £p qiup&bf Xf. LLqnhgft' 1920 — l930^iulfiuh pp. [niju in b - 
mu 6 4 n qtfiu&h b p n Lif t npnhp ifbp^Lpu ifbp lu S p lu m lu p luI ftfbgfih uj muh&fih qpp ni f' 
LLmuh&fih ujpgbp f uujlfiujh, ujqp jnLpuj qftut utlfLuh bqiud li ifhpvhpu [hlju in bum •) 
hfriLpbpfi 4fiifiuh ifp 11 * lUjdtf hmpmifnp f fpiughbf U tfbpmhujjbf: 

Znqifiu&nLif mu n nfh lu u fi p n Lp / u/h bh blip lu plftfm 6 P jn tqiuh qfi lu jnnf biumu- 
JUJ& if fi 2 UJ PP ^ujjiuqqfi phimuhfinhbp: 

bium £ qp l t^[ Ubhbphpfiif LLp&pnthni U hpui ifhp&iuifLu ^ b uih n pqh b p fi Jlu- 
ufih t pujftj uf m If lu u 4tujinhfi f Ilb&bf brjiif juiblibrji fuiuqiugiub qhpp PjniqLuhquj- 
IfLuh IfLujupnLpjmh ifbphujfuujiffi dh% XII qiupfi phpiugpmJi PjnLqiuhqtulfLuh tuq- 
pjntphbpnLif ^faif/iLtf bh mjq ph m iuh fi pfih ufiumlfiuhnq if fi £ujpp qn p6fi>ubp, ^Jjq 
[Jifnid U fciiffipnufi U fi If n uf n ffi u pujqujpfi IfLuniuifiupfi^pt 

ILmvyfih ll’nipji bjui li librfi LUjhnLtuifhhiujhfiif P tnLqiuhqfiiu (fig ifm u lu fiulfiuh 
Ifiufuifiuh ifbf l>fih quihifniift ^ntf^tuhhbu II Ifiujubp Ifnqiffig'qbpfi ifbpgifiu& ftm- 
pbhh riL ft'nnnu II-p, flinh I - fi npqfihbpp, pbb P jn iqiuh qfi iu jntJ & uj mu jn ip jiuh 
tfb\' if tn mh f ptujg LujqnL^tuhqbpA ujpifiutn fqgbgfih Lujhtn bqi Ifbq S tuuiud p-h n- 
qnpnu Ibntufbhfinu ujhnihp Ifpnq tupixfiixb Ifhfipp ufiuinlfiuhntif £ fUnh I - fi npqjr 
P'npnu 11 - fih U n£ P'npnu I - fih, fihfufbu Ifiupdnuf bh ntftuhp: 

•Pn lPi||i l| |IU b lib p|i Jl Tilll UlTi ji f p P jn iqiuh qfi iu fnLif \iuuw ujinifbg l {iuufif I opnp * 
U*jq 2Pf UJ h nuf hpiuhp **ujj bfih ^ tu if lu pifn lJ , pmjg XI qiupmif ujpqbh pjmqtuh - 


125 L. S tier non. Notes de titulalure et de prosopographie byzan tines. Sebaste 
et Gambros. .Rev. des et. byz,“ ( 23. 1965, cTp. 239 n ea. 
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quiff mhmgmd f;jibt XII qmpnLif bprnbp C uuhq.hu hb qmfjiu 0 jiih Uh m jh 4m (fjmlfmb 
ff m qmijnpniPjmb ifhgt 

P (mqmbqjimjji ijh ph mj>t lu ijn liJ 4mjmbji Lb H.UlfipUIll (UJ&fibrii: U*jq pbiniu - 
bjipfi b. ILqnbgjib 4m(tnhfi mb q_uj iSb L p ji g pmgji, Ifmphfji f; 4ji2min m If L f mujif - 
l jm4pmiffib, IFjipmjhf qnpmijmpjib U mpninnuufm fJ mp ul4 ft II qn p m ijm p n l4 ji ^ m[ji 
‘lpm ftt mtf jibm 

PjnLqmbqmlfmb mijm qmbnL ifhv tjmpLnp qhp jjib jumifULif SuiPil fiUi y jibbpp: 
XI qmpji tjhpfjig tfjib^h XII qmpji ffhuhpp 4 mjinbji Znij 4 mbb L u SmpnbmgnL mb- 
ijmb in m If It. lAqnbgp in hub nuf £ tlhlf tfmpq.nL, m fb jib£ funupp m nbifm qh 4 jibq 
mmpphp if m pqlf mbg if m u jib t 3 i 

XI—XII qq. £mjtnbfi f; U»UU|binjUlfifibr|l pbinmbjippt bpm 4jiifbmqjipb f; 
ilfhpujinu 1~j i dmtfmbmlf qnp&md qnpmijmp Lhuufjihwpt A II qmpnitf 4mjinbjt 
Lb qnpmijmp Ifjipmjhfp, ubmutn Unummbqjibp, ijmbmlfmb Cnij4mbbhup, Ifmfijm - 
bmmhp Liuufjihtnp U ll ijf U.utifhinpubbhp: 

f^iiabb l| juifibbrji 4uuftnbji pb in mb ftp fig b. llqnbgji tfnm £Lb ^fi^tjmd XI qm - 
rh ulfqpnuf qnp&m& qminmijnp P'nnbjilfp, ujufufnb fhntfmbnu P'nnbjilfp U if ji 
2 mpp mff mbXjibp; P n nb fi If (mbb h p p ffmfibnp qhp £fib jumqnLif P jnLqmbqjimjnuf 
b mb X III — A V qm p L p n uf t 

irjibik opu pbqmbtjm& £ U.fiCjb piubb pji mbmbp Ifmufhf 4ntbmpLb ccmbqh - 
fnux> (^ph^uttulf) pmnji 4Lin, p^ig btfmb hb [J m qp n iff jn Lb p £ji 4m u ui m in ijn lU i 
Pmgmmjm& > n P ujbnibp dmqnttf £ Ifbqhq ( lfbqhqmn L b) in hqmb nLb jig t hum - 
4mlf II Ikbqhfnup ffnfijmb £ <( mpUhfgjuj if ji pmb, np jununnf £ mjq pbuimbjipji 
mpbhfjmb &mqifmb ifmujibt P'hU ^hbp ffmpnq ufbqhf, np Ifbqbfnubhpp 4mjlfm~ 
Ifmb bmqnuf ntlibjib, pm{g p m g m ntjm d n P bprnbg 4mjpbbjipp qinbijh fji it 

fjibhp P f n t qmb qm ff mb ff mj up fu jf jmb mpUhfpnLif, 4 m m u n p m if mb um4ifmbm- 
tfbpX 2Pf UJ bbhpnuft 

'jhppmufhu P jmqmb qft m jfi ijh pb mju mijji ifhg 4mjinbji Lb U»r i^ui fi IJJUJ Cbb rp. 
npnbp dmqnuf Lb ifhp&hijipmwjmb 2 Pf UJ bbhpjig: bpmbgjig 2 UJl/, hpp 4mjmbji hb 
tupixji'tlh Ifbjipbbpjigi 
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THE ARMENIANS IN THE BYZANTINE RULING CLASS 
PREDOMINANTLY IN THE NINTH THROUGH 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 


Alexander Kazhdan 

Dumbarton Oaks 


In the eleventh-century life of a Byzantine saint, Lazarus of Mount 
Galesius by name, the following episode is related: young Lazarus, who 
longed for a journey to the Holy Land, found a companion in a monk from 
Paphlagonia, but this monk happened to be a vicious and perfidious; as they 
arrived in Attaleia, the major Cilician harbor, the monk met a ship-owner, 
naukleros , talked to him "in Armenian dialect" and agreed to sell him 
Lazarus. Only by the intervention of a sailor who understood Armenian and 
revealed the treacherous plan to Lazarus was the boy saved from slavery.* 
Another contemporary Saint's life transfers us into another area, far away 
from Cilicia or Paphlagonia: Nilus of Rossano is said by his hagiographer to 
have found a fox skin on the road; he bound the skin around his head, took 
off his clothes and hung them on the stick he carried on his shoulder 
(Byzantine saints sometimes had strange and hard-to-explain ideas). In such 
unusual garb he entered the kastron , the small local center, and children who 
saw him walking "in such a shape," as the hagiographer modestly puts it, 
began to throw stones at him and to yell. Some of them called him 
"Bulgarian kalogeros ," a word that does not have an English equivalent but 
can be rendered in Russian as starec ; it is quite plausible to surmise that by 
this name the children meant Bogomil. Other kids, however, called him 
Frankos, an ethnonym that designated in Byzantine texts first and foremost 
the Normans. But what matters for our purpose is the third group of local 
children—they called Nilus Armenian.^ 


T. Samuelian & M. Stone, eds. Medieval Armenian Culture . (University of 
Pennsylvania Armenian Texts and Studies 6). Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1983. pp. 440 to 452. 
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An Armenian ship-owner with an Armenian crew would have been 
quite a natural sight in eleventh-century Attaleia, next to the heart of 
Armenian territory, but from the life of Nilus we learn that even boys in a 
small South-Italian kastron were not unaware of Armenians, though they 
considered Armenians as strange as the warlike Normans and the heretical 
Bogomils. 

Geographically seen, the Armenians were ubiquitous throughout the 
Byzantine empire; they were ubiquitous from the social point of view, as 
well. We find them on all rungs of the social ladder, including the topmost, 
the imperial throne. Among Byzantine basileis of Armenian descent there is 
Leo V (813-820) explicitly described by Nicephorus Skeuophylax as a man 
"who originated from the Armenians and Assyrians”; 3 though I cannot guess 
who the Assyrians of Nicephorus were, there is no doubt about the Armenian 
origin of Leo V. Basil I (867-886), Romanus I Lecapenus (920-944), John 
Tsimisces (969-976), all were definitely of Armenian stock, and their 
Armenian origin was understood by contemporaries and emphasized by 
chroniclers. This fact is well known and clearly demonstrated by Peter 
Charanis, whereas Elisabeth Bauer repeats these data without any substantial 
change or addition.** 

Even among the higher echelon of clergy we find people of Armenian 
descent. Andronicus 1 (1183-1185), enraged by Patriarch Theodosius Bora- 
diotes (1179-1183), called him "the crafty Armenian,” and Nicetas Choniates, 
the historian who preserved this scene, comments that the patriarch was 
Armenian "by his father's kin.” 3 Another twelfth-century patriarch, Michael 
II (1143-1146), belonged to the famous Armenian family of the Curcuas that 
flourished in the tenth century, when John Curcuas was one of the foremost 
Byzantine generals; another 3ohn Curcuas, magistros during Tzimisces reign, 
was killed during the war against the Rus, and still another 3ohn Curcuas held 
the very important post of the katepana (governor) of Italy in 1008. We could 
suggest that by the time of Michael II Curcuas, in the mid-twelfth century, 
the family had been Hellenized, but his contemporaries did not forget the 
Armenian roots of the family: Michael Italicus, skillful rhetorician of the 
twelfth century, in his panegyricus dedicated to the patriarch claims that his 
hero’s fatherland was "the divine paradise planted in the East," 6 and such a 
vague expression could aptly, in the Byzantine rhetorical language, designate 
Armenian territory. 

Armenian Theoctistes was an influential monastic leader in the second 
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quarter of the eleventh century. In the purchase deed of 1030 he is named 
monk and hegumenos of the monastery of Esphigmenu (Esphagmenu in the 
charter); in 1034 he acquired for his monastery a virgin land nearby the 
monastic aliottment Mauros Kormos; as the protos of Athos he signed two 
charters now in the archive of the Laura of Saint Athanasius (1035 and 1037) 
the first of which has his signature not in Greek but in Armenian/ Another 
charter of 1037 sheds some new light on the activity of Armenian monks 
within the framework of the Byzantine church. This charter contains a list 
of privileges bestowed by protos Theoctistes on his spiritual brother 
Nicephorus: Nicephorus should be entertained together with the protos , 
unless he preferred to eat in his own cell, receiving the same meal as 
Theoctistes; he retained a servant who was to be fed with the brethern; after 
Theoctistes' death, Nicephorus was to get an estate with various buildings 
and vineyards. It is worth mentioning that among witnesses who signed the 
charter of 1037 was at least one Armenian, 3ohn Petroses, who evidently 
belonged to the same noble family as Smbat Petruses; Smbat in 1064 held the 
post of strategos in the Thracian town of Apros.^ 

Why did Nicephorus receive this exceptional endowment? The charter 
of 1037 contains the explanation: Nicephorus diligently served thirty-six 
years in the theme of Charsianon (probably from 1001 through 1037), where 
he founded a monastery and gathered a number of monks.^ We can conclude 
from this charter that the monastery of Esphigmenu had a certain number of 
monks who were not only still connected with Armenian literacy but who also 
participated in the organization of missionary activity on the eastern borders 
of the Byzantine empire. The date of 1001 when Nicephorus, the spiritual 
brother of the Armenian Theoctistes, was sent to Charsianon ought to make 
us especially alert: that was the time of the death of David Curopalates and 
of the annexation of his principality by Basil II (976-1025), emperor of 
Byzantium. The Empire apparently needed missionaries of Caucasian origin 
on the eastern frontier. 

The role of the Armenians in the Byzantine army is well known. 
Nicephorus (963-969), in his Strategicon , acknowledges that the eastern army 
would be recruited from two elements, Rhomaioi and Armenians;^ by so 
saying he emphasizes the specific role played by Armenian contingents at 
least on the eastern frontier. According to Kamal ad-Din, Roman Ill's 
(1028-1034) guard was formed of Armenians, and due to them the emperor 
was able to survive the flight from Aleppo in 1030.^ However, in numerous 
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chrysobulls issued by Alexius I (1081-1118) Armenians are not listed among 
the foreign mercenaries (including Abchasians and Alans) who would be 
billeted throughout the Empire. 12 How can this puzzling silence be 
explained? Does the imperial court consider the Armenians as the emperor's 
subjects, not foreigners? Or had the role of Armenian contingents drastically 
decreased by the end of the eleventh century? 

Here we confront a very important question. We can take it for 
granted that the Armenians played a very significant part in Byzantine 
society—but has this part remained always the same? Can we reveal any 
changes under the smooth and pleasant surface of the overall statement that 
some Byzantine emperors, patriarchs, abbots and generals belonged to 
Armenian families? 

The search for changes necessarily presupposes certain operations with 
figures but it is well known that Byzantine state archives perished and 
Byzantine demographic data are vague and unreliable. Can we find a means 
to hurdle this seemingly insurmountable barrier, the lack of precise 
information? Tentatively we can, although for only a socially and 
temporarily restricted segment of the Byzantine population. I mean the 
ruling elite of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The ruling elite is the 
single social stratum located, with a certain degree of consistency, within the 
spotlight of our sources; even if we do not know all the members of the 
Byzantine ruling class, we can be pretty sure that we will meet almost all 
the leading families if we choose for our investigation a relatively broad 
period of time. The eleventh and twelfth centuries present a particularly 
favorable period, since the Empire, until the catastrophe of 1204, was not yet 
transformed into an insignificant city-state on the edge of the Christian 
world, doomed to be gobbled up by the Turkish superpower; on the other 
hand, Greek sources of these centuries are relatively abundant. Moreover, 
the habit of using family names was established in Byzantium only in about 
1000, whereas before this date they were used sporadically and not 
consistently. 

The results of my calculations have been analyzed in two monographs 
published in Russian and therefore practically unavailable to Western 
scholars. One of these books is dedeicated to Armenians within the 
framework of the Byzantine ruling elite. ^ I will take a moment to 
summarize its conclusions shortly, but first I wish to expose one of many 
difficulties a scholar has to cope with while investigating the problems of 
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medieval demography. This difficulty can be flatly defined as follows: Who 
should be included among Byzantine Armenians? 

Of course there are some families whose Armenian descent cannot be 
questioned: they are explicitly named Armenians by our sources, they were 
closely connected with Armenian territories, their names are without any 
doubt Armenian. I couted fourteen families of unquestionably Armenian 
origin, such as the Musele, Curcuas, Taronites, Aspietes, and I can add to 
them now the fifteenth, Petruses, whom I have just mentioned. There is 
another group consisting of twenty families who have been described by 
various scholars as Armenians, even though we have no direct indications 
concerning their Armenian descent, only more or less vague hints. Let us 
take as an example the family of Sclerus, the first of whom, the strategos 
of Peloponnesia at about 805, originated, according to the Chronicle of 
Monembasia, in Lesser Armenia. ^ Is this testimony sufficient to enlist the 
Sclerus into the Armenian nobility? The case is ambiguous, especially if we 
take into consideration that skleros 'austere or severe,' is a Greek word and 
that later sources never mention the Armenian origin of the Sclerus family. 

An even harder nut to crack is the small group of four families 
(Tornices, Pacuriani, Vichkatzi and Apuchap) who were intermittently called 
in our sources both Armenians and Iberi. The problem of their ethnic origin 
(especially that of Pacuriani) produced a hot dispute predominantly between 
Armenian and Georgian scholars; sharp words have been said by both parties 
and much poisoned ink spilt. As a matter of fact, the problem is not as 
insoluble as it seems from the heat of the dispute: the difference between 
Georgians and Armenians of Chalcedonian creed was not unbridgeable, 
especially in the region of Taiq, and we know some Byzantine subjects who 
spoke and wrote, besides the Greek, both Georgian and Armenian. The term 
introduced by C. Toumanoff, the "Caucasians," ^ seems to me to provide a 
happy outlet from a "patriotic" but barren discussion. 

If we assume that there were about thirty or forty Armenian families 
within the Byzantine ruling elite of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we 
establish a starting point for deliberation about the role played by the 
"Caucasians" in Byzantine society. The general number of "aristocratic" 
families in Byzantium is approximately 340, so the Armenians made up a good 
ten percent of the whole. 

Other ethnic minorities played a lesser role than Armenians. The 
Southern Slavs gave sixteen aristocratic families at that period, about ten or 
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eleven were of "Latin" origin (mainly from Norman Italy), a few less—of Ar^b 
descent, approximately five—Turks. ( 

The Armenian group within the Byzantine ruling class was far from 
uniform. Some of them retained their language, culture and Monophysite 
religion, even though the most cultivated of them could not resist the charm 
of Byzantine civilization: Gregory Pahiavuni Magistros had profound 

knowledge of Greek literature and devoted many years to translation from 
Greek.^ Relations between the Monophysite (Gregorian) Armenians and the 
Byzantine state, church and population were tense, and the story of Gagik of 
Ani is perhaps the most eloquent episode of this incessant struggle: Gagik 
left Ani in 1045 and the emperor endowed him with a part of Cappadocia 
(perhaps also some lands in Charsianon and Lycandus); he murdered the 
metropolitan of Caesaria but was captured by local magnates, brought to 
their castle and hanged on the wall in 1079/80. But there was another group 
of Armenian aristocracy which accepted Chalcedonian creed and joined the 
ranks of the Byzantine elite. 17 

No less important was another distinction: some of the "Byzantine 
Armenians" belonged to the military aristocracy and served the Empire as 
generals and governors of provinces, some of them were civil officials, 
According to my calculations, the role of the Caucasians within the military 
aristocracy was much more significant than their part in the civil official¬ 
dom. Within this group four families are represented by civil functionaries 
only; we could add-to them also the Machitarii, although the functions of the 
first among them, Basil Machitarius, are not clear enough—he was the 
governor of Melitene and Lycandus, but at the same time he functioned as 
judge. On the contrary not less than twelve or fifteen families belonged to 
the military aristocracy, whereas a considerable group of families began as 
generals and governors and eventually found their place within the civil 
officialdom. In other words, Armenians occupied about 10% of the civil elite 
and about 25% (or even more) of the Empire's military aristocracy whose 
origin we know (the figures seem to be higher than the overall percentage 
produced above; the discrepancy is to be explained by the fact that the origin 
can be determined only for approximately a half of the whole bulk of 
registered families). Thus we suggest that the Armenians in the Byzantine 
service were predominantly warriors or military administrators; they played 
an enormous role in the Byzantine army, even if the figure of 25% is 
exaggerated, whereas their impact on the civil service was not that 
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significant. 

We can reach the same conclusion in a different way. If we analyze 
the correlation of various groups within the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy, 
we get, approximately, the following figures: 8% of old noble families had 
lost their importance by the eleventh century: 42% of families which can be 
determined as military aristocracy; 37% of families which had belonged to 
the military aristocracy but eventually changed face and became civil 
officials; and 13% of families who served in the civil service. Even if these 
figures should not be accepted as precise and impeccable data, we have no 
reason to doubt that the Armenians entered the ranks of the Byzantine elite 
mainly as warriors. 

We have now to study the '’geographical distribution" of Armenian 
commanders and governors on Byzantine service: in which regions did thy 
predominantly serve? The first conclusion we are able to draw is that some 
Byzantino-Armenian families, in their service, were connected with particular 
areas. Thus the Taronites functioned in the districts of Thessalonike, 
Macedonia and Skoplje; the Dallasseni were active in Antioch; the Apuchap, 
in Edessa. But the stable links of this kind can be traced in other, not 
Caucasian groups of Byzantine aristocracy. What is more relevant for our 
aim is the fact that Armenians were used, above all, for service in the 
frontier zone. In the eleventh century this zone included the eastern 
themes—from Antioch up to Iberia, as well as the island of Samos, that was 
to thwart the access to the Aegean Sea, and also Italy and the north-west 
regions; the latter encompassed at the beginning of the century, during the 
reign of Basil II, Thessalonike, Macedonia and Philippopolis; by the way, 
Philippopolis had a considerable, even though not measurable Armenian 
population. Later, after Basil’s annexation of Bulgaria, the area of 
"Armenian activity" shifted westward—to Devol, Skoplje and Sirmium. 

It is well known that the Armenian population was especially dense in 
the Eastern provinces of the Empire, in the themes of Antioch, Edessa, 
Melitene, Taron, Vaspurakan, Iberia and Sebasteia. Armenian governors were 
especially abundant just in these districts. In Vaspurakan and Iberia, which 
were annexed by Byzantium during Basil II's reign, the first governors were 
recruited from Greeks but very soon after that the administration of these 
themes was transferred to governors of Armenian stock. ^ 

The social basis of the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy is very 
difficult to describe since our sources are particularly scanty in determining 
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economic positions and economic activities. Nonetheless, we are able to 
state that landed estates are mentioned in the hands of fifteen Armenian 
families adding up to 40%; some of these estates (those of Pacuriani, Burtzes, 
Gabras, Pahlavuni and so forth) were large according to Byzantine standards. 
These figures do not imply that 60% of Armenian aristocratic families were 
landless; the silence of medieval sources is a very unreliable agument, even 
though it is worth noting that those Armenian families which belonged to 
civil officialdom stand outside this list of landowners. But we can render 
these figures eloquent if we compare them with the data concerning other 
groups of Byzantine elite: thus among the uppermost echelon of the 
Byzantine ruling class, the so-called Comnenian clan (the Comneni and their 
relatives), 68% of families owned landed estates of various sizes, whereas 
among Byzantine civil aristocracy only about 16% of ail the families can be 
described as landowners. 

Now we come to another puzzling problem. Armenians formed an 
important part of the Byzantine military aristocracy; they—at least a 
substantial part of their elite—belonged to the landowning class. Thus both 
functionally and socially they joined the ranks of those who appeared to 
provide the main support of the Comnenian dynasty. Surprisingly, however, 
Armenians remained outside of the Comnenian clan and quite seldom 
concluded marriages with representatives of the imperial dynasty. Whereas 
the Comnenian clan consisted of around fifty families, only five Armenian 
families happened to be among them; but it is not only the figures that 
matter—none of the Armenian families have a position equal to that of the 
Ducas or Palaeologi, Batatzes or Contostephani. Let us study all the cases 
of the "Armenian marriages" to the Comnenian house. 

Anna Dalassena married to John Comnenus, the father of the future 
emperor Alexius I; Michael Taronites's spouse was Maria, Alexius Comnenus's 
sister—the marriage was concluded still before 1081, before Alexius's ascent 
to the throne. The relations of the Curticii with the Comneni are 
questionable: even if Constantine Curticius was married to Theodora, Alexius 
I's daughter, the alliance was of short duration, and quite soon Theodora 
found another husband, Constantine Angelus. The marriage of Gregory 
Gabras with Alexius's other daughter, Maria, was planned but not concluded. 
Gregory Pacurianus Junior was the son-in-law of Nicephorus, Alexius's 
youngest brother. There are no evidences about "Armenian marriages" of the 
Comneni in the twelfth century, except in the case of Michael Gabras, who 
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married the niece of Manuel I and that of John Comnenus, Manuel’s nephew, 
who took his bride from the "Euphratian branch” of the Taronites. 

Thus we can surmise that in the eleventh and especially in the twelfth 
century the Armenians were in a sense restricted in their climbing up the 
social ladder: they formed a significant part of the Byzantine elite 
but—unlike the tenth century—they had no access to the topmost echelon of 
the Byzantine ruling class. 

Can we find an explanation of this puzzling situation? In a recent 
article, S. Vryonis drew attention to the ambiguity of the Byzantine images 
of the Armenian. It was well known, even before Vryonis, that strong 
anti-Armenian prejudice existed in Byzantine society; his merit lies in 
demonstrating that side by side with this hostile attitude Byzantium knew a 
milder language, and very often ’’Armenian physical prowess, bellicosity, and 
physical beauty” were praised by Byzantine authors. 19 This ambiguity of 
images coincides with the ambiguity of behavior of the Byzantino-Armenian 
aristocracy with respect to the Byzantine state: they formed a solid body 
of imperial military commanders and provincial governors sent to the most 
responsible posts on the frontier; on the other hand, they frequently sided 
with rebels or even headed dangerous insurrections—I counted about 25 cases 
of mutiny from 976 through 1204, in which Armenians participated; some of 
them were Helienized, whereas a considerable group preserved their lan¬ 
guage, dress and religion. They were consistent supporters of the regime, but 
they were ’’dissidents.'' 

This observation, however, does not bring us the final solution of the 
puzzle: neither the ambiguity of images nor the ambiguity of behavior 
prevented the Armenians from seizing the leading positions in the Empire of 
the nirlth and tenth centuries. We ought to acknowledge that in the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries the Armenian situation in Byzantium grew worse. 

If we summarize the data concerning the Armenians in Byzantine 
service during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we get the following 
figures: 

From the reign of Basil II we have data concerning 40 
noble Armenians in Bynzatine service, including 33 military 
commanders and one official, Basil Lecapenus, of exclusively 
high rank; 

From the second quarter of the eleventh century we have 
data concerning 38 noble Armenians, of whom only 23 can be 
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determined as military commanders; 

From the third quarter of the eleventh century about 50 
noble Armenians are mentioned, of whom about 30 were 
military commanders; 

There are also evidences (mainly provided by the seal 
material) that can be dated only approximately to the eleventh 
century—among these 26 noble Armenians only eight or nine 
were military commanders. 

Alexius I*s reign forms a turning point: we can collect 
testimonies on 63 noble Armenians of this span of time, but 
only about 20 of them were warriors; of the ten people whose 
activity can be dated roughly to the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries only one was involved military service. 

During the reign of his two descendents, John II 
(1118-1143) and Manuel I (1143-1180), 40 noble Armenians are 
recorded; the number of warriors among them seems to have 
decreased even more—only eleven or twelve of them; at the 
end of the twelfth century (up to 1204) we know 19 noble 
Armenians, of whom only five were military commanders. Four 
persons more are dated roughly to the twelfth century, and 
none of them belonged to the military class. 

Thus we can observe two tendencies of development: first, a general 
narrowing in the role of the Armenian element within the ruling elite of 
Byzantium; second, a decrease in the number of warriors (and provincial 
governors) within the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy, its shift toward the 
civil service. Both tendencies could find, it seems, their explanation in the 
realities of both Byzantine and Armenian history of the period. 

In Byzantium the Comnenian dynasty that seized the power in 1081 
was supported by the "clan" of families connected with the dynasty by 
relation or affinity. This clan of approximately fifty families included, 
prbably, the largest landowners, and monopolized the military command. Old 
families of the military aristocracy who did not join the ranks of the 
Comnenian clan were pushed into the background, transformed into civil 
officialdom, plunged into provincial life or even vanished completely. Many 
important Armenian families suffered such a fate. 

On the other hand, from the end of the eleventh century new 
Armenian principalities started to appear in Northern Syria, Mesopotamia and 
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Cilicia. The most efficient representatives of Armenian aristocracy rushed 
there, and their influx into Byzantium declined considerably. Thus during 
Alexius I's reign the Aspietes and Coccobasilii were the only Armenian 
families who entered the ranks of the Byzantine elite, and perhaps also the 
Vaspurakanites, but the information concerning the latter is extremely vague. 
After Alexius's death the Armenian influx into Byzantium as a matter of fact 
would hav^~stopped, were it not for the Rubenides whose stay in Con¬ 
stantinople, however, was against their will. All this twelfth-century 
emigration differs signally from the emigration of Basil IPs time when such 
families as the Pacuriani, Dalasseni, Theodorocani, Vichkatzi, Tornices, 
Artsrunides, Delphanas came to the Empire. Moreover, from the end of the 
eleventh century on, a sort of Armenian ebb-tide from Byzantium can be 
observed. Philaretus Brachamius and Rubenides tried to create their 
independent principalities in the frontier zone between Byzantium and the 
Seljuqs, a development strongly reinforced by the First Crusade, which 
destroyed traditional links of relationship and dependency in Northern Syria 
and Cilicia. Bagrat, whom Baldwin of Boulogne appointed governor of 
Ravendal, Is a typical example of this new tendency: according to Albert of 
Aix, Baldwin met him during the crusaders' siege of Nicaea in 1097, where 
Bagrat came, having absconded from "the chains of the Greek emperor." 
Supposedly he served Alexius I, at any rate his brother Kogh Vasil 
(Coccobasilius) had the title of sebastos and commanded the tropps of the 
Byzantine Pe£enegs. Albert describes Bagrat 20 as a perfidious man who was 
experienced in warfare and whose repute was high throughout Armenia, Syria 
and Greece. Gabriel (Khavril), hegumenos of Melitene (died about 1103), was 
another man who connected his destiny with the frontier zone. An Armenian 
"according to his origin, tongue and habits" in the words of William of 
Tyre 21 —he was at the same time very close to Byzantine culture: in any 
case, a certain Michael Andreopulus translated for him from Syriac into 
Greek the book of Syntipas; in the preamble Andreopulus addressed Gabriel 
with the Greek titles of dux and sebastos . 22 

Even though the flow of the Armenian aristocracy into Byzantium 
began to dwindle from the very beginning of the twelfth century, if not from 
the end of the eleventh century, the links of Armenian principalities with the 
Empire were not interrupted; they took on a different shape; the links 
between vassals and their sovereign. The Armenian aristocracy ceased to be 
incorporated into the ranks of the Byzantine elite, but appeared, time and 
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again, in the Byzantine army as independent vassals with their own troops. 
^ Perhaps, all these changes could shed light on the Armenian attitude 
during the Crusades—the Armenians were the staunchest supporters of the 
crusaders, and the Crusaders' "treacherous" behavior with regard to the 
Empire induced Byzantine animosity toward the Armenians. 

The social role of the Armenians in the Byzantine empire should be 
considered within the larger framework of the problem of the Byzantine 
frontier zone. On the one hand, these territories on the border lay relatively 
far from the center of the centraiistic and totalitarian state; on the other 
hand, they required prompter and more responsible decisions. There was the 
abiding menace of hostile invasions in this hotbed of anti-centralistic and 
parafeudal tendencies which, however, did not win the day in the twelfth- 
century Byzantium despite the temporary success of the Comneni. 
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Hovannisian (ed.) The Armenian Image in History and Literature (Los Angeles, 
1981). 

20 J. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus (Series Latina, Paris, 1878- 
1890) 166, col. 447 D. 

2i Ibid., 201, col. 178 A. 

^^Mich. Andreopulus, Liber Syntipae, Zapiski Akademii Nauk, Serija 
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Some Little-Known or Misinterpreted Evidence 
about Kievan Rus’ 
in Twelfth-Century Greek Sources 

ALEXANDER KAZHDAN 


Relations between Byzantium and Kievan Rus’ in the tenth century 1 
have always attracted more attention than those of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. For instance, in Levcenko’s general survey less than 30 
pages are dedicated to the twelfth century, 2 whereas the history of the 
tenth century occupies almost 300 pages. In Pasuto’s book on the 
diplomacy of Rus’, allocation of space seems to be more balanced; 
however, the chapter on the twelfth century 3 is based primarily on 
Kievan sources and deals above all with ecclesiastical connections. Yet, 
there are some scattered data in Greek sources that have escaped 
scholarly attention or have been misinterpreted. Although they do not 
radically change our image of Rus’-Byzantine relations in this period, 
they do introduce some significant alterations into this picture. Together 
they suggest that Byzantium played a greater part on the northern shore 
of the Black Sea than either Levcenko or Pasuto assumed. 

1 The most recent publication on this topic is A. N. Saxarov, Diplomatija Drevnej Rusi : 
IX-pervaja polovina X v. (Moscow, 1980). 

2 M.V. Levcenko, Ocerki po istorii russko-vizantijskix otnosenij (Moscow, 1956), 
pp. 472-497. 

3 V. T. Pasuto, Vnesnjaja politika Drevnej Rusi (Moscow, 1968), pp. 186-201. No more 
than three pages are dedicated to twelfth-century Rus’ in D. Obolensky, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth (London, 1971), pp. 229-32. See also his “The Relations between Byzan¬ 
tium and Rus (eleventh to fifteenth centuries),’’ in Mezdunarodnyj kongress istoriceskix 
nauk y vol. 1, no. 4 (Moscow, 1973), pp. 202-217, and “Byzance et la Russie de Kiev,” 
Messager de TExarchat du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale , vol. 29 (1959), which 
was republished in his Byzantium and the Slavs (London, 1971), pt. 4, pp. 20-35. Quite 
recently, after this article was already written, M.V. Bibikov brought forth a general 
survey of Byzantine sources for the history of Rus’ in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: 
“Vizantijskie istocniki po istorii Rusi, narodov Sevemogo Pricernomor’ja i Sevemogo 
Kavkaza (XII-XIII vv.),” in Drevnejsie gosudarstva na territorii SSSR (Moscow, 1981-82), 
pp. 5-151. Here the author deals more with approaches to the material than with the 
material itself (the history of study, methodology, “the Athonian charters as a source,” 
and so on). 
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It was G. G. Litavrin who first drew attention to a passage by Manuel 
Straboromanos, a contemporary of Alexius I, affirming that the 
emperor had acquired several regions, among them the area of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus; according to Litavrin, this area encompassed both 
sides of the Bosporus strait. 4 Confirmation of this is to be found in a 
letter by Theophylact of Ochrid to Gregory Taronites written at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. There Theophylact mentions the 
onslaught of the Turks (Seljuks) who menaced “the Greek cities on the 
Pontos between the Tanais river and the sea of Maeotis.” 5 Hellenides 
poleis on the eastern (?) shore of the Azov sea were attacked during the 
reign of Alexius, if not by the Seljuks themselves, then by the Polovcians 
acting in alliance with them. 

Byzantium continued to be interested in this area throughout the 
entire twelfth century. The Byzantine rhetor Michael, the pupil or 
nephew of the metropolitan of Thessalonica, left several speeches 
addressed to the emperor Manuel I. One of them can be dated to 1153, 
since the orator states that ten years of Manuel’s reign have already 
passed. 6 In this panegyric Michael praises both the emperor’s good deeds 
and his victories over the Muslims, the Dacians on the Danube (meaning 
the Serbians), and the Gepids (i.e., the Hungarians) (p. 141.9-10). We are 
told that Manuel, after routing the Dacians, advanced together with his 
Dacian allies on the Gepids, crossed the river, and committed Pannonia 
to flames. The “satrap of the Gepids” (the Hungarian king) took flight, 
and the Byzantines achieved victory without a battle (p. 146.26-147.1), 
having taken many captives — at least ten men each (p. 147.7). 

These events are well known from other Greek sources, both chron¬ 
icles (those of Nicetas Choniates and Kinnamos) and poems (of Pseudo- 
Prodromos). The Hungarians surrendered to Manuel in 1151. What is 
unique in Michael’s speech, however, is the evidence he gives after his 
account of the victory over the Hungarians — evidence which, to my 

4 G.G. Litavrin, “A propos de Tmutorokan,” Byzantion 35 (1965): 221-234, and, with 
some corrections, his “Novye svedenija o Sevemom Pricemomor’e(XII v.),” in Feodal’naja 
Rossija vo vsemirnoistoriceskom processe (Moscow, 1972), pp. 237-242. The entire text was 
published by P. Gautier, “Le dossier d’un fonctionnaire d’Alexis ler Comnene, Manuel 
Straboromanos,” Revue des etudes byzantines 23 (1965): 191. The problem is not touched 
upon in D. Obolensky, “The Crimea and the North before 1204,” Archeion Pontu 35 
(1978): 123-133. 

5 J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologiae ... Series Graeca (hereafter PG), vol. 126, col. 412 A. On 
this letter, see S.l. Maslev, Proizvedenija na Teofilakt Oxridski, arxiepiskop bitlgarski, 
otnosjasci ce do bulgarskata istorija (Fontes Graeci historiae byzantine, 9, no. 1) (Sofia, 
1974), pp. 26ff. with bibliography. 

6 W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1892; reprinted Leipzig, 
1982), pp. 135.17-20. 
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knowledge, has not yet been put to use by scholars. 7 The author 
proclaims that the echo of Manual’s victory resounded as far as among 
the Tauroscythians, dwellers on the mainland, and among Sicilian 
islanders (p. 142.9-11). The Sicilians must have been Normans who were 
at that time at odds with Byzantium and who probably supported the 
Hungarians, while the antique ethnonym “Tauroscythians” doubtlessly 
referred to the inhabitants of Kievan Rus’. 8 

Thus Michael describes a broad anti-Byzantine coalition that in¬ 
cluded Hungary, Kiev, and Sicily, and the orator emphasizes how the 
“Tauroscythian,” hearing the din of winged rumor, became confused 
and drooped his head in sorrow (p. 142.13-14). At the panegyric’s end, 
Michael returns again to the subject of Kiev. He says that Manuel, year 
after year, expands his empire and takes more and more captives. “It 
is marvelous that you made the neighbors of yesterday’s captives 
experience, in their turn, in proper sequence the same calamity” 
(p. 151.29-30). And he continues: “Your march is successful, and 
probably the ruler of the north (6 Poppas) will accost you with a clear 
voice as you appear going north from the lake of Maeotis” (p. 152.1-3). 

Who is the ruler of the north? I. Dujcev surmises that the term “the 
northerners” in John Mauropous designated Bulgarian tropos; 9 by 
contrast, P. Diaconu saw in the northerners of Mauropous Varangian 
mercenaries. 10 Neither the first nor the second identification will 
do in this case. Constantine Porphyrogenitus listed as northerners 
the Khazars, Hungarians, and Rus’, 11 but by the twelfth century 
the Hungarians had moved far westward and the Khazars had ceased 
to be a significant power. Eustathius of Thessalonica established a 
list of peoples who frequently visited Constantinople in Manuel’s 
day — besides the Muslims, Scythians (the inhabitants of the steppe), 
and Paeonians (Hungarians), he names those who dwell beyond the 


7 The subject was treated only in my short note “Neizvestnoe greceskoe svidetel’stvo o 
russko-vizantijskix otnosenijax v XII v.,” Feodal’naja Rossija (as in fn. 4), pp. 235ff. 
M.V. Bibikov, “Drevnjaja Rus’ i Vizantija v svete novyx i maloizvestnyx vizantijskix 
istocnikov,” Vostocnaja Evropa v drevnosti i srednevekov’e (Moscow, 1978), pp. 298ff., 
repeated my thesis without referring to my article. 

8 On the term Tauroscythian in Byzantine texts, see E. I. Solomonyk, “Pro znacennja 
termina ‘tauroskify,’” Arxeolohicni pam'jatky URSR (Kiev), 11 (1962): 153-157 (a quite 
incomplete list). See also her “Taury i Taurika (pro poxodzennja etnonima i toponima),’’ 
Arxeolohija (Kiev), 20 (1976): 46-50. Also Bibikov, “Vizantijskie istocniki,” p. 63. 

9 I. Dujcev, Proucvanija vurxu bulgarskoto srednovekovie (Sofia, 1945), p. 33. 

10 P. Diaconu, Les Petchenegues au Bas Danube (Bucarest, 1970), p. 59, fn. 167. 

11 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio (Washington, D.C., 1969), 
cap. 13.24-5. 
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Istros (Danube) and those on whom the north wind breathes. 12 In a 
geographical treatise Eustathius expressly called “northerners” such 
“tribes” as the Germans, Alans, Tauri, Rus’, and Khazars, as well as 
those whose names were simply borrowed from ancient sources: the 
Melanchlaeni, Hippemolgi, Geloni, Agathyrsi, and so on; Eustathius 
located them to the north of the Istros. 13 John Tzetzes mentions northern 
peoples several times: first, he reckons among them the aforementioned 
Agathyrsi and Geloni, semi-legendary tribes of antiquity—it is signifi¬ 
cant that he locates them to the north of the Black Sea. 14 Further, 
Tzetzes writes that the north wind breathes on the Scythians and on the 
Black Sea, 15 both being evidently in the same area. His last and most 
important reference is a list of Scythian tribes, among whom he numbers 
the Abasgians, Alans, Sacae, Dacians, Sauromatae, the actual Scythians, 
the Rus’ and “every other people on whom the north wind breathes.” 16 
If not the only northerners, the Rus’ were, in Byzantine eyes, the 
northern people par excellence. 

We might even suggest that the 6 Poppaq in Michael’s speech was Jurij 
of Suzdal’, Byzantium’s ally in the struggle against Izjaslav of Kiev, who 
sided with Hungary. Michael’s wording is not, however, clear; probably 
he did not mean a real expedition by Manuel, but only some plans 
cherished in Constantinople. But what matters is the apparent interest 
of Byzantium in the region on the Azov sea, very close to the area 
acquired, according to Straboromanos, by Alexius I. 

In the edict of 1166, Manuel I assumed titles which were supposed to 
allude to his real or imagined victories; there he is called ruler over the 
Hungarians, Bosnians, Croatians, Georgians, Bulgarians, Serbs, and so 
forth; among those triumphal epithets is a series connected with the 
regions of the Crimea and the Azov sea, namely, those of the Zichians, 
Khazars, and Goths. 17 The introduction of the epithets “of the Zichians, 


12 Eustathius of Thessalonica, Opuscula (Frankfurt a.M., 1832), p. 200.65-8. 

13 C. Miller, Geographi graeci minoves, vol. 2 (Paris, 1861), p. 269.18-26. It is noteworthy 
that the Bulgarians, named a little later in the text, are not included by Eustathius in the 
group of northerners. 

14 John Tzetzes, Historiae (Naples, 1968), pt. 8, pp. 752-759. See also his Epistulae 
(Leipzig, 1972), p. 62.14-5. He stresses further that the Maeotis is very close to the north. 

15 Tzetzes, Historiae, 8: 674. 

16 Tzetzes, Historiae , 12: 897-900. On the “north” in Eustathius of Thessalonica, Michael 
the Rhetor, Nicholas Mesarites, and Pseudo-Prodromus, see Bibikov, “Drevnjaja Rus’ i 
Vizantija,” pp. 299 ff. 

17 The text has been discussed by many scholars. See, first of all, A. A. Vasiliev, The 
Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 140-45, and N. Banescu, “La 
domination byzantine a Matracha (Tmutorokan), en Zichie, en Khazarie et en ‘Russie’ a 
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Khazars and Goths” could be explained by the expedition mentioned in 
Michael’s speech. 

A few years later, in the chrysobull of 1169, Manuel I expressly 
proclaimed that he regarded Tmutorokan’ (id Maxpaxa) and the enig¬ 
matic 'Pcoaia as parts of his empire. 18 This statement is supported 
by a poem of John Tzetzes, in which the decisive word was corrected 
or, rather, distorted by the editor, Kiessling. In this poem Tzetzes 
complained about the domination of evil and illiterate men who 
should have dwelled in the land of frogs (yrj paxp&xcov) and not in 
Constantinople. 19 The land of frogs was created by the classicist 
Kiessling, to whom the manuscript reading yr\ Maxpaxcov remained 
unintelligible (Professor J. Gouillard was kind enough to confirm for me 
that Paris. 2750, fol. 205 in fact has yrj Maxpaxcov); nonetheless, the 
manuscript reading is correct — Tzetzes contrasted the capital with the 
distant provinces of Tmutorokan’. 

There is one further source which can shed new light on the Byzantine 
possessions in the area of the Cimmerian Bosporus, namely, letter no. 3 
of Michael Choniates, addressed to a certain Constantine Pegonites. 
Choniates is a famous writer, and his letter has been studied by many 
scholars, including Stadtmiiller, the author of a monograph on Michael 
Choniates. The letter was written, according to Stadtmiiller, before 
1182, 20 and was pervaded by Michael’s care for his younger brother, the 
future historian Nicetas. 

The letter says that Pegonites was assigned to collect taxes (xcov 
(popoA.oyuccDv ... Ttpaypdxcov); this fact, by the way, permits us to guess 
that our Pegonites was the same person as (or a relative of) a certain 
Pegonites, the praktor of Samos in the reign of Manuel I. 21 The essence 
of the problem, however, is not the identification of Constantine 
Pegonites, but the localization of his activity. 

“You live next to the Chalybes-smiths,” wrote Choniates, and basing 

I’epoque des Comnenes,” Bulletin de la section historique de I’Academie Roumaine 22, no. 2 
(1941): 7Iff. A new edition is C. Mango, “The Conciliar Edict of 1166,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 17 (1963): 324.1-11. 

18 F. Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostromischen Reiches , vol. 2 (Munich 
and Berlin, 1925), no. 1488. 

19 John Tzetzes, Historiarum variorum chiliades (Leipzig, 1826), pp. 515.151-2. 

20 G. Stadtmiiller, Michael Choniates , Metropolit von Athen (Rome, 1934), p. 116. The 
letter has been published by S. Lampros, MixarjX AKopivaxoo xa aco^opeva, vol. 2 
(Athens, 1880), p. 5. 

21 F. Miklosich and I. Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca , vol. 6 (Vienna, 1890), pp. 107.33, 
111.30, 112.4. F. Dolger, Regesten , no. 1411, dates praktor Pegonites’s activity to the 
period before 1157, which makes his identification with Constantine not very probable. 
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himself on these words, Lampros, the editor, located Pegonites’s activity 
in Armenia. Stadtmiiller differs somewhat from Lampros, since he 
surmises that Pegonites was sent to Pontos in Asia Minor. Both Lampros 
and Stadtmiiller followed the ancient tradition which had located the 
Chalybes in either Pontos or Armenia. I think, however, that both 
scholars were wrong, since they did not take into consideration the 
entire context of the letter. 

Even before Lampros had brought out his edition, Uspenskij studied 
Michael Choniates’s works. Although he touched on the letter to 
Pegonites only superficially and did not try to substantiate his idea, he 
expressed an opinion which seems to me more reasonable than the 
traditional localization. Uspenskij asserted that Pegonites “was probably 
a tax collector in a region close to Rus’.” 22 Let us scrutinize the text of 
the letter with this in mind. 

Choniates says to Pegonites: “Now you are a neighbour of (dyxiOo- 
psix;) the Hyperboreans and oft times visit the regions (id K^ipaxa) 
of Pontos that were notorious in antiquity for their bad treatment 
of strangers.” In order to locate the regions here described, we should 
take into consideration three points: (1) Pegonites dwelt close to the 
Hyperboreans; (2) he had frequently visited the regions of Pontos 
notorious in antiquity for their bad treatment of strangers; (3) these 
regions were called id K^ipaxa (“klimata”). Let us investigate these 
points one by one. 

Certainly, Choniates would not have designated the inhabitants of 
Pontos in Asia Minor or of Armenia as the Hyperboreans. In fact, in 
other letters he identifies the Hyperboreans with the Cimmerians and 
speaks also of a Scythian or Hyperborean desert (p. 100.23-4, 101.4, 
216.28). Moreover, his younger brother Nicetas, who was a subordinate 
of Pegonites, used the term “the Scythians-Hyperboreans” specifically 
for the Rus’. 23 The ethnicon of the Hyperboreans leads us not to 
Armenia, but rather to the northern shore of the Black Sea. 


22 F. Uspenskij, “Neizdannye reci i pis’ma Mixaila Akominata,” Zurnal Ministerstva 
narodnogo prosvescenija 201 (1879): 390. See also his “Socinenija Mixaila Akominata,” 
Zapiski Novorossijskogo universiteta 32 (1881): 204. For a fuller treatment, see A. 
Kazhdan, “Vizantijskij podatnoj sborscik na beregax Kimmerijskogo Bospora v konce 
XII v.” in Problem}' obscestvenno-politiceskoj istorii Rossii i slavjanskix stran (Moscow, 
1963), pp. 93-101, and, more briefly, G. G. Litavrin and A. P. Kazhdan, “Otnosenija 
Drevnej Rusi i Vizantii v Xl-pervoj polovine XIII v.,” in Proceedings of the XHIth 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies (London, New York, and Toronto, 1967), 
p. 77 f. 

23 Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Berlin, New York, 1975), p. 129.29-30. 
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The Greeks used the word Pontos as the name for the Black Sea in 
general, and specifically for its southern coast. However, Michael 
Choniates speaks in his letter not simply of Pontos, but of those regions 
of Pontos which were notorious in antiquity for their cruel treatment of 
strangers. Hence he alludes to the ancient legend of the Tauri, who 
sacrificed strangers to Artemis. Euripides’s tragedy Iphigenia in Tauris is 
based on this legend, and Strabo VIII,3.6, affirms that the Black Sea was 
called “Inhospitable” because of the ferocity of the tribes that lived 
around it, in particular the Scythians, who sacrificed strangers. The 
legend about the inhospitality of the Tauri was well known in Byzantium 
in the twelfth century; Eustathius of Thessalonica mentions it in his 
Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes , 24 

But if the Pontos in Choniates’s letter is Tauris, then his usage of 
’’klimata” becomes understandable. Though this term could be applied 
to any geographical zone, 25 it also had a more specific meaning; as 
Vasil’evskij demonstrated, “the expression ‘klimata’ was often used to 
designate the southern area of the Crimea.” 26 I will not repeat here the 
numerous sources cited by Vasil’evskij; instead, I point to a single 
passage from Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De adm.imp ., cap. 42, title), 
in which the imperial author promised to give a description of regions 
“as far as the Khazar city of lapiceA, (Sarkel) and 'Pcocria and the 
NsKporci)A.a, which are in the Sea of Pontos, near the Dnieper River; and 
as far as Kherson together with the Bosporus, between which there are 
the cities of the Klimata.” The Byzantine governor of the Crimea 
was called the strategos of the klimata. 27 Thus Choniates’s usage of 
the title “Klimata of Pontos” seems to confirm our suggestion that 
Pegonites’s activity should be located a short distance from the Crimea. 

In another paragraph Choniates defines Pegonites’s location in 
different words: “Tauroscythia, which lies on the other side of the strait, 
scares me and I am afraid the evil habit of killing strangers might come 
across from there.” The new phrasing conveys essentially the same idea: 
Choniates expresses in both sentences the same anxiety lest Pegonites 
imitate the cruelty of his present-day neighbors, who dwell, as he says in 
the first case, in the klimata of Pontos or, as he says in the second phrase, 


24 Miiller, Geography 2:271.35-7. 

25 E. Honigmann, Die sieben Klimata (Heidelberg, 1929), p. 231. 

26 V. G. Vasil’evskij, Trudy , vol. 2, pt. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 196f. 

27 N. Oikonomides, Les listes de preseance Byzantines des IX e et X e siecles (Paris, 1972), 
p. 353. 
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in Tauroscythia. The klimata of Pontos are identical with Tauroscythia, 
that is, the Crimea. 

Thus, according to Choniates, Pegonites was active close to the 
Crimea. But what does this mean? Is it not possible to understand 
Choniates as indicating that Pegonites was sent to the southern coast 
of the Black Sea, the area that had long been connected with the Crimea 
by a direct route? 

Sailing the direct route from the Crimean shore to Sinope on the 
southern coast of the Black Sea took about five days even in the 
fourteenth century: the metropolitan Pimen sailed past Kaffa and 
Suroz (Sugdeia) in the Crimea on 5 June 1389 and arrived at Sinope 
on June 10; 28 Eustathius of Thessalonica gives a shorter time (perhaps 
drawn from ancient tradition), but even according to his information, the 
way from the Ram’s forehead in Cimmeria to Karambis in Paphlagonia 
could last three days. 29 

We have to bear in mind that Choniates’s contemporaries were fearful 
of the open sea and preferred to sail, in the words of Theophylact of 
Ochrid, “nearly touching the shore with the oar.” 30 Especially important 
for our purpose is a letter by Eustathius of Thessalonica addressed most 
probably to Nicephorus Comnenus, who died about 1173. Eustathius 
sent his letter from Constantinople to the island of Kos, to which 
Nicephorus was assigned as ap^cov. Eustathius refers to his letter as 
“coming across the sea” and complains that tidings about Nicephorus 
arrive very slowly, as the fathomless sea lies between the two friends. 31 
If Constantinople seemed to be separated from Kos by a fathomless 
deep, it is quite natural to assume that a Byzantine of the twelfth century 
could not conceive of the way from Sinope to the coast of the Crimea as 
being a short one, particularly since the voyage across the boundless 
expanse of the Black Sea appeared at that time highly dangerous. The 
same Eustathius, while relating that the ancients found the Black Sea 
unfriendly to travelers and dangerous for ships, adds that this opinion 
had remained valid until his day. 32 Even coastal navigation in the 
Black Sea (between Trebizond and Constantinople) was for Choniates’s 
contemporaries a difficult and painful exprience. 33 

28 M.N. Tixomirov, “Puti iz Rossii v Vizantiju v XIV-XV vv.,” in Vizantijskie ocerki 
(Moscow, 1961), p. 7. 

29 Muller, Geographic 2: 244.15-25. 

30 PG, vol. 126, col. 501c. 

?* Eustathius, Opuscula , pp. 319.53-5. 

32 C. Muller, Geography pp. 244.5-8. 

33 L. Petit, “Monodie de Theodore Prodrome sur Etienne Skylitzes, metropolitan de 
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We should acknowledge that Pegonites, who was active close to the 
Hyperboreans in Tauroscythia and often visited the klimata of Pontos, 
was a Byzantine official on the northern, not on the southern, shore of 
the Black Sea. 

Let us return once more to the Chalybes-smiths. We must not 
conclude from Choniates’s letter that Pegonites necessarily dwelt next 
door to the Chalybes, as Lampros and Stadtmiiller interpreted the text. 
“Or else (fj x&xa, lit. ‘are you probably’),” he writes, “do you live in 
the proximity of the Chalybes-smiths ... so that you could have armed 
your love with a Chafybian sword?” — a question rather than an 
affirmation. Let us assume nevertheless that Choniates gave a positive 
answer. In this case it would be relevant to understand who his Chalybes 
were. Byzantine authors have been often rebuked for the looseness of 
their ethnic terminology; such names as Persians, Turks, Scythians were 
severally applied to a broad range of various peoples. Eustathius, in 
his Commentary on the Iliad , quoted Strabo (XII, 3.20-21), who had 
identified the Chalybes with the Halizoni, or Alazones, who in turn are 
called Scythians. 34 Thus Choniates’s friend did not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that the Chalybes were of Scythian stock. 

The ethnicon “Chalybes” had the connotation “skillful smiths.” 
Eustathius, following Strabo, emphasizes that the Chalybes once pos¬ 
sessed silver mines and now have mines of iron ore. Who, then, could 
have been the Chalybes-smiths of Michael Choniates? 

Abaev has expressed the hypothesis that the medieval name for Kerch, 
“Kr’cev,” was connected with the vocational term “k’rcij,” meaning 
“smith, moulder.” 35 Were that true, it would be natural to assume that 
medieval Kerch was a developed center of metallurgy, and in that case 
we could not exclude the possibility that Choniates had Kerch in mind 
when he spoke of Pegonites’s stay not far from the smiths. 

This suggestion may be supported by the words of Choniates that we 
have left unexplained until now. He defined Tauroscythia as a region 
located on the other side (to dvxi7iop0pov) of the strait. If the Greek 
word rcopGpoq (lit. ‘ferry or place crossed by a ferry’) could be, albeit 


Trebizonde,” Izvestija Russkogo arxeologiceskogo instituta v Konstantinopole 8 (1902): 
11.171; see also 13.228-9. 

34 Eustathius of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentia, vol. 1 (Leiden, 
1971), pp. 571 ff. (on 11. 2:857). 

35 V. I. Abaev, “Iz istorii slov. Drevnerusskoe kurcij ‘kuznec’ i toponim Kerc,” Voprosy 
jazykoznanija , 1959 , no. 1, pp. 96ff. A different etymology of the toponym Kerch/Kerc is 
proposed by O. N. Trubacev, “Slavjanskie etimologii,” Etimologiceskie issledovanija po 
russkomu jazyku 2 (1962): 39 ff. 
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rarely, applied to a sea in general, dvTi7top0|io<; is attested only in the 
sense of “across the strait, on the opposite side of the strait.” Thus it is 
more probable that Choniates had in mind not Tauroscythia located 
on the Black Sea, but rather Tauroscythia separated from Pegonites’s 
district by a strait, by a narrow line of water. The strait in question can 
be only the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Thus Choniates depicts Pegonites as a tax collector active in the area 
of Tmutorokan’. Tauroscythia is located on the other side of the strait, 
perhaps around the town of smiths, Kerch-Korcev. Choniates’s letter 
guides us to the same region as was mentioned in the chrysobull of 1169. 

In another letter Choniates, writing to his friend Michael Autoreianos, 
mentioned that his brother Nicetas was sent “directly to Paphlagonia” 
(vol. 2, p. 7.20). Since this letter (no. 5) was dispatched later than that to 
Pegonites (no. 3), it seems quite feasible that Nicetas received his new 
assignment while still on the Cimmerian Bosporus and went “directly” 
across the Black Sea to his new province without visiting Constantinople. 

Choniates’s letter to Pegonites permits us to surmise that Byzantium 
around 1180 possessed a real authority on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
and that Byzantine officials were collecting taxes in those parts. A 
Byzantine seal of a certain Michael, archon of Matracha, Zichia, and 
all of Khazaria, leads us to the same area. Banescu, who dated this seal 
to the end of the eleventh century, asserted that Byzantium at that time 
subdued vast territories along the coast of the Caucasus and in the steppe 
around the Azov sea. 36 Soloviev demonstrated that Banescu’s localization 
of Zichia and Khazaria was erroneous ; 37 for example, the term Khazaria 
referred at that time to the Crimea rather than to the vast steppe on the 
Lower Volga. However, Soloviev’s idea that Michael the archon of 
Matracha, Zichia, and Khazaria should be identified with the Rus’ 
prince of Tmutorokan’, Oleg Svjatoslavic, is not valid. Archons of 
different Byzantine towns are known, 38 and the archon of Matracha 
could have been a Byzantine governor—the more so since from 
Alexius I to Manuel I, Byzantium exercized a certain power in this 
region. 

* 

* * 

36 Banescu, “La domination byzantine,” p. 57f. 

37 A. Soloviev, “Domination byzantine ou russe au nord de la Mer Noire a l’epoque des 
Comnenes?,” in Akten des XL Internazionalen Byzantinisten-Kongresses (Munich, 1960). 
p. 572. 

38 H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1966), pp. 54-61; on the seal of Michael see 
p. 58, fn. 1. 
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The Rus’ were active in Byzantium during the twelfth century, and 
Mosin has showed convincingly how deeply they were involved in 
Byzantine political life of that period. 39 The corresponding evidence 
contained both in the Rus’ chronicle and in Kinnamos has also been 
used many times. Less known is information conveyed by several minor 
Byzantine sources of the twelfth century; thus Laurent has published a 
seal dated in the eleventh or twelfth century with the name of a certain 
John the Rusin on whom the title of “protovestes” was bestowed. 40 The 
inscription made on an encolpion (to be dated in the twelfth century) 
mentions another Rusin, Theodore, who claimed to have belonged to a 
princely family. 41 The “Rus”’ topic is constantly present in the works of 
leading writers. If the evidence concerning political events has already 
been collected and thoroughly studied, the so-called kulturgeschichtliche 
testimonies, by contrast, have attracted little attention. Even if their 
content is meager, the abundance of this evidence itself testifies to the 
considerable interest of twelfth-century Byzantines in the life of their 
northern neighbors. Tzetzes wrote to the metropolitan of Dristra about 
an inkstand made of “fish bone” (i.e., walrus’s tusk) and describes the 
object as being “of Tauric or Rus’ carving.” 42 While commenting on this 
in the Historiae , Tzetzes notes that the Tauri and the Rus’ are the same 
people 43 Though in the letter to the metropolitan of Dristra Tzetzes 
exclaimed that he could not speak the “barbarian language” so as to 
communicate with his slave Vsevolod-Theodore, who was of Mysian, not 
Rus’ origin, 44 he bragged in the epilogue to his Theogonia that he knew 
various foreign languages and could accost the Rus’ by saying: 
“Zdraste, brate, sestrica” and “Dobra deni” (“Hello, brother [and] 
sister” and “Good morning”). 45 Tzetzes was interested in the geography 
and toponomy of the area north of the Black Sea. His explanation for the 


39 V. Mosin, “Russkie na Afone i russko-vizantijskie otnosenija v XI-XII vv.,” Byzan- 
tinoslavica (hereafter Bsl)> 9 (1947): 55-85, and 11 (1950): 32-60. 

40 V. Laurent, La collection Orghidan (Paris, 1952), no. 69. 

41 S. Lampros, “Ho Markianos kodix 524,’’ Neo<; 'EM.r|vopvfipG)v 8 (1911): no. 254. 

42 Tzetzes, Epistulae , p. 119.5-8. On this letter, see J. Shepard, “Tzetzes’ Letters to 
Leo at Dristra,” Byzantinische Forschungen 6 (1979): 196-198 (translation), 215-221 
(commentary). 

43 Tzetzes, Historiae , 11: 872-876. 

44 Tzetzes, Epistulae , p. 120.17-18. 

45 H. Hunger, “Zum Epilog der Theogonie des Johannes Tzetzes,” Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 46 (1953): 305.26-8, reprinted in his Byzantinische Grundlagenforschung 
(London, 1973). 
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local name of the Maeotis is many times commented on; 46 less known is 
his evidence concerning the marvellous lake of Siaka or Siachar, in which 
the water is so light that even the foliage falling on its surface would sink 
to the bottom. 47 Tzetzes located this strange lake in the land of the 
Cimmerians, whose dwellings were scattered in ravines and forests that 
never saw the sun. If we assume that this story hints at Karelia, with its 
mountains, woods, lakes, and endless winter nights, the name Siaka 
could be identified with the Karelian lake Seg-ozero (the lake of Seg); 
but the identification of legendary regions is always very dubious. 

A nodding acquaintance with the Rus’ language may be found in 
several Byzantine texts of the period. The word “zubr” (wild ox) is 
used by Nicetas Choniates, 48 while Eustathius of Thessalonica found 
in a “barbarian” language a faint echo of the Homeric word prjKcov 
‘poppy,’ in the form p&Kcov , 49 readily recognizeable from the Slavic or 
Rus’ mak. In another work Eustathius said that some tribes prepared 
an intoxicating, winelike drink from barley, and the “semi-barbarians” 
called it ou^opivai; according to Eustathius, this word stemmed from the 
Greek oi)A,ai designating barley-corns, and the Latin vinum ‘wine’. The 
etymology is artificial and wrong; as a matter of fact, ulobinai is a 
slightly distorted form of the old Rus’ word olovina , meaning fermented 
liquor made from wheat or barley; the word has been used by Rus’ 
medieval translators to transfer the Greek aiKepa and i$0o<; ‘beer’. 50 
Even more relevant is another piece of evidence from Eustathius: he says 
that the Egyptians, as well as, later, some Scythian tribes, used to carve 


46 Tzetzes, Historiae , 8: 760-771. See Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica , vol. 1 (Berlin, 
1958), p. 343, with references to previous articles on the subject. 

47 Tzetzes, Historiae , 12: 847-852. The image was very dear to Tzetzes; see, for instance, 
H. Hunger, “Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee, Buch 1-12,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 49 (1956): 298; another version of this story is reported in Tzetzes’s Life of 
Saint Lucia (A. Papadopulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra [St. Petersburg, 1909], p. 
82.9-12), a curious hagiographic work frequently elaborating on the topics touched upon in 
Tzetzes’s Historiae. Bibikov, “Vizantijskie istocniki,” p. 66, mentions Siaka, referring, 
however, not to these works of Tzetzes, but to his scholia to Lycophron, where I could not 
find a trace of this fabulous lake. Bibikov’s identification of Siaka with the Sivash does not 
seem valid: there are no mountains around the Sivash, and its salted brine is somewhat 
heavier than normal water. 

48 Choniates, Historia , p. 333.52. On the Crimean fish Pep^'micov, see Gy. Moravcsik, 
Byzantinoturcica , vol. 2 (Berlin, 1958), p. 89. 

49 Eustathius of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Iliadem, 2 : 584.21-4. 

50 Migne, PG, 136, col. 680 D. See 1.1. Sreznevskij, Materialy dlja slovarja drevnerusskogo 
jazyka, vol. 2 (St. Petersburg, 1902), pp. 660 ff. The Slavic origin of the word has not been 
recognized by Ph. Kukules, Thessalonikes Eustathiu ta laographika , vol. 1 (Athens, 1950), 
p. 214. 
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letters on wooden boards and boxes, and now these ^bXiva PipXiSapia 
‘wooden books’ are common among the inhabitants of Tauris. 51 As van 
der Valk, Eustathius’s commentator, notes, it is quite probable that the 
Byzantine writer referred to a contemporary usage among the Rus’. 

There are other important observations concerning the northern shore 
of the Black Sea in Eustathius’s Commentary on the Iliad : he knows that 
“up until now” (eiaeTt) the burning of the dead remains habitual among 
the “northern barbarians”; 52 he mentions (following Athenaeus) that 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper) sometimes has violet-colored water; 53 he 
describes the Alan fashion of cutting hair to resemble a bowl. 54 And in 
another work, his satire on monastic life, Eustathius speaks with 
indignation of monastic luxury — the monk’s food included roe of fish 
that the river Tanais brings to the Black Sea. 55 

Byzantine poets of the twelfth century do not neglect to mention the 
Rus’, albeit usually in a quite vague context. An anonymous poet praises 
Manuel I, who frightened “the entire people of Rus’,” and won trophies 
over six kings—those of the Germans, Carinthians, Rus’, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Poles (Aexoi). 56 We may tentatively surmise that these 
poems refer to the same events as those described by Michael in the 
speech analyzed above, but the attribution of these victories remains 
precarious, and even if attached to some concrete Byzantine expeditions, 
these scanty lines cannot be made to yield much meaning. 

Prodromos indicates several times that to V aXaxiKov was trembling 
before John II. Since to TatamKov or TaXami appear in Prodromos 
together with the Scythians and Dalmatians, it would be natural to 
connect them with the princedom of Halych. 57 However, this infor- 

51 Eustathius, Commentarii, 2: 272.6-12. 

52 Eustathius, Commentarii , 1: 69.20-1. 

53 Eustathius, Commentarii , 3: 150.27-9. 

54 Eustathius of Thessalonica, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem, vol. 4 (Leipzig, 1830), 
p. 275 (1292.61-3). 

55 Eustathius, Opuscula , pp. 231.5-10. 

56 Lampros, “Ho Markianos kodix,” no. 318.13, 320.6-7. See S. Sestakov, “Zametki k 
stixotvorenijam codicis Marciani graeci 524'' Vizantijskij Vremennik (hereafter VizVrem ), 
24(1923-1926): 49f. 

57 W. Horandner, Theodoros Prodromos: Historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), no. 1.91 
and 95, 4.225, 44.112. On the relationship between Byzantium and Halych/Galich, see 
E. Frances, “Les relations russo-byzantines au XII e siecle et la domination de Galicie au 
Bas-Danube,” Bsl 20 (1959): 50-62; O. Jurewicz, “Aus der Geschichte der Beziehungen 
zwischen Byzanz und Russland in der zweiten Halfte des 12. Jahrhunderts,” in Byzan- 
tinische Beitrage (Berlin, 1964), pp. 333-357. Neither contains any reference to Prodromos. 
Bibikov, “Vizantijskie istocniki,” p. 65 f., listed Prodromos’s poems concerning “Ga¬ 
latians”— he only “forgets” to mention that all his information is borrowed from my 
article, “Dva novyx vizantijskix pamjatnika XII stoletija,” VizVrem 24 (1964): 77. 
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mation, too, is far from being explicit. More important and more 
complicated is another poem by Prodromos, in which he claims proudly 
that his uncle, named after Christ, was a bishop (rcpoeSpoc;) of the Rus’ 
land. 58 

Scholars have long ago noticed these words and juxtaposed them 
with the title to the rules established by John II, metropolitan of Kiev, 
and addressed to a certain monk Jacob; in this title John is given the 
epithet “called Christ’s prophet.” The suggestion has been advanced 
that the Greek metropolitan Christ Prodromos was transformed by the 
translator into “Christ’s prophet.” 59 This hypothesis is attractive but 
not sufficiently founded. 

First, the Greek rcpoSpopoc; ought to have been translated predteca 
‘precursor’, rather than prorok ‘prophet’. It is far-fetched to suggest that 
the translator had it in mind that the Precursor, i.e., John the Baptist, 
was also called “Christ’s prophet.” Secondly, a Byzantine, when taking 
the monastic habit, usually chose a name which began with the same 
letter as his baptismal name. Hence the transformation of a Christ into 
a John is unlikely to have taken place. Moreover, even if Prodromos’s 
uncle had been baptized Christ in Byzantium, he was known as John 
in the Kievan state, and it would have been strange for him to sign 
his works with his old secular name, Christ Prodromos. Further, there 
was no such baptismal name as Christ among the Byzantines: “named 
after Christ” (xpicrx6<; covopaapevoc;) meant Manuel in the language 
of Prodromos and his contemporaries since in the Gospel (Math. 1:23) 
the name Emmanuel is interpreted as “God with us” and applied to 
Jesus. Prodromos calls Manuel I “emperor who has God’s name.” 60 
The epithets “named after God” (Geovupoupevoq) or “after Christ” 
(XpiaxoK^OTWvupo*; or xp^®vupo(;) were also applied to Manuel, 61 
just as the epithet xapixcbvupoq designated John. Finally, Prodromos 
was bom around 1100, whereas John II occupied the Kievan see from 
1077 through 1088. Since Prodromos claims that he was brought up in 
piety by his grandfather and his uncle, “named after Christ,” this 


58 Horandner, Theodoros Prodromos , no. 59.188-9. 

59 This hypothesis, already advanced by V. Vasil’evskij {Trudy, 1: 174f.), has been 
recently supported by Horandner, Theodoros Prodromos , p. 23. See, however, my 
objections in “Dva novyx vizantijskix pamjatnika,” p. 66f. 

60 Horandner, Theodoros Prodromos , no. 30.358-59. 

61 K. Krumbacher, Michael Glykas (Munich, 1894), p. 450.71; C. Neumann, Griechische 
Geschichtsschreiber und Geschichtsquellen im XII. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1888), pp. 61.7, 
67.71; W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum , vol. 2 (Petrograd, 1917; reprinted Leipzig, 
1982), p. 211.19. 
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uncle could not have been John II, who had died a generation before 
Prodromos’s birth. 

Thus there are no grounds for identifying Prodromos’s uncle with 
Johnll. Since his name was, in all probability, Manuel, he could be the 
same person as Manuel, the bishop of Smolensk, whose seal was 
published by Laurent. 62 Having become bishop of Smolensk in about 
1137, he could quite easily have been Prodromos’s uncle. But even this 
identification is no more than a hypothesis. 

These scattered pieces of evidence, however insignificant each may 
seem, are collectively of considerable value. They testify to the real 
interest in the Kievan state expressed by Byzantine society in the twelfth 
century. 


Dumbarton Oaks 
Washington, D.C. 


62 V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de VEmpire byzantin , vol. 5, pt. 1 (Paris, 1963), 
no. 795. On his activity (at least until 1156), see M.D. Priselkov, Ocerki po cerkovno - 
politiceskoj istorii Kievskoj Rusi X-XII vv. (St. Petersburg, 1913), pp. 348-389. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE MEDICAL DOCTOR IN 
BYZANTINE LITERATURE OF THE TENTH TO 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 

A. Kazhdan 


O ne Late Roman emperor, Theodosius II, and 
two Byzantine basileis , Basil I and John II, died 
from hunting accidents. 1 Since it is so early, I will 
leave aside the story of Theodosius’ death and con¬ 
centrate on the two cases that took place in 886 and 
1143 respectively. Both are minutely described in 
contemporary (or almost contemporary) sources 
that do not differ substantially from each other. Basil 
is said to have been lifted up by a huge deer that 
pushed his antlers under the emperor’s belt and 
carried him off; once he had been released by a 
servant who managed to cut the belt, the emperor 
ordered the man to be arrested, as if he had drawn 
his sword to murder the prince. “After suffering 
severe internal pains and hemorrhage of the stom¬ 
ach, nine days later he paid our common debt. . . 
leaving his scepter to his sons.” Such is the version 
of the Life of Patriarch Euthymius. It is generally 
supported by both the so-called Logothetes-Sippe and 
the anonymous chronicler widely known as Joseph 
Genesius. 2 

Two Byzantine historians, John Cinnamus and 
Nicetas Choniates, relate Emperor John’s end. The 
emperor was out hunting in Cilicia; he encoun- 

[The reader is referred to the list of abbreviations at the end 
of the volume.] 

*R. Guilland, Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1959), Ilf. 

2 Vita Euthymii Patriarchae CP, ed. and trans. P. Karlin-Hayter 
(Brussels, 1970), 2-5; Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia, ed. I. 
Bekker (Bonn, 1842), 262.1—11; Josephus Genesius, Regum libri 
quattuor, ed. A. Lesmiiller-Werner and I. Thurn (Berlin and New 
York, 1978), 91.29-32. The name “Genesius” has been added 
by a later hand in the single manuscript; “Joseph” is the result 
of arbitrary identifications. The episode is completely disre¬ 
garded by the Life of St. Theophano, which asserts that Basil 
died from “ailment and old age” (. BHG , 1794: E. Kurtz, Zwei 
griechische Texte iiber die hi. Theophano [St. Petersburg, 1898], 12.20— 
21, 14.4). 


tered a boar, wielded a spear, but awkwardly 
touched a quiver full of poisoned arrows and 
wounded his wrist, which became inflamed. The 
doctors who were called in discussed what should 
be done and decided to lance the swelling. The 
treatment failed and John died. 3 

There is a substantial difference between the two 
stories: the authors of the tenth century make no 
mention of physicians. None of the chroniclers 
speaks even briefly of doctors who tended the dying 
emperor, although they describe the fatal hem- 
morhage of the stomach. The twelfth-century au¬ 
thors, on the other hand, are very explicit as to the 
role of the paides iatron (Cinnamus) or iatroi, askle- 
piadai (Choniates). “To some it seemed best to lance 
the swelling, but its unripeness disquieted the oth¬ 
ers, and they preferred that it be relieved in some 
other way. But as it seems that he had to fare ill, 
the opinion for surgery carried the day.” And so 
forth. 

Now we face the problem. Is this difference be¬ 
tween the two stories a random phenomenon, a re¬ 
flection of personal and incidental tendencies only, 
or are we entitled to suggest that the place of the 
doctor in Byzantine society changed between the 
first half of the tenth century, when the chroniclers 
were able to ignore the doctors’ call to Basil’s 
deathbed, and the end of the twelfth century, when 
Choniates and Cinnamus centered the story of 
John’s demise on the doctors’ attitude? Let us con- 

3 Ioannes Cinnamus, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, 1836), 
24 f. (see John Kinnamos, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus, 
trans. Ch. M. Brand [New York, 1976], 27-29); Nicetas Chon¬ 
iates, Historia, ed. I. A. van Dieten (Berlin, New York, 1975), 40 
f. Both authors have, probably, used a common source. On this 
episode, R. Browning, “The Death of John II Comnenus,” By- 
zantion, 21 (1961), 236. 
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trol our observation by shifting to a different type 
of source—to Byzantine epistolography. 

Among the relatively vast correspondence of 
Photius (the second half of the ninth century), con¬ 
taining more than two hundred letters, only two 
were addressed to an iatros , the monk Acacius. 4 But 
was this monk really a doctor, or rather a doctor of 
moral pains, as some saints used to be called? At 
any rate, Photius speaks here of a cure for the pas¬ 
sions, not of the healing of physical illnesses. 

Even fewer traces of the medical profession are 
to be found in tenth-century collections of letters: 
none of about two hundred letters dispatched by 
Nicholas Mysticus 5 was addressed to a physician, 
nor are there physicians among the addressees of 
Leo Choirosphactes, Theodore Daphnopates or 
Nicetas the Magistros. 6 No letter to a doctor was 
written by an anonymous teacher of the tenth cen¬ 
tury; 7 and in the tenth-century epistolaria contain¬ 
ing several hundreds of letters sent by various per¬ 
sons, none was addressed to a physician. 8 We do 
not know to what extent the epistolary corpus would 
coincide with, or represent proportionally, the so¬ 
cial structure of addressees in actually dispatched 
letters; but if we assume that some individuals of 
the tenth century did write to doctors, we have to 
recognize that they preferred not to include those 
letters in their collections. The situation changes 
drastically as we move towards the twelfth century. 

Theophylact of Ochrid sent several letters to Mi¬ 
chael Pantechnes, the iatros of Emperor Alexius I. 9 
According to one of the lemmata (PG, 126, col. 
464C), Michael was Theophylact’s pupil. Michael 
Pantechnes is mentioned in the Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena as one of the doctors who attended the 
dying Alexius in 1117-18. 10 The lead seal of a cer¬ 
tain proedros or protoproedros Michael Pantechnes is 

4 Photius, Epistolae, ed. I. N. Barlettas (London, 1864), 428, 
nos. 106-7. There are no medical addressees in the collection 
published by A. I. Papadopulos-Kerameus, Svjatejsegopatriarcha 
FotijaXLV neizdannych pisem (St. Petersburg, 1896). 

5 Nicholas I Patriarch of Constantinople, Letters, ed. R. J. H. 
Jenkins and L. G. Westerink (Washington, 1973); two more let¬ 
ters are included in Nicholas’ Miscellaneous Writings, ed. L. G. 
Westerink (Washington, 1981), nos. 193 and 198. 

6 Leon Choerosphactes . . . Biographie — Correspondance, ed. G. 
Kolias (Athens, 1939); Nicetas Magistros, Lettres d’un exile, ed. 
L. G. Westerink (Paris, 1973); Theodore Daphnopates, Corre¬ 
spondance, ed. J. Darrouzes and L. G. Westerink (Paris, 1978). 

7 R. Browning and B. Laourdas, “To keimenon ton epistolon 
tou kodikos BM 36749,” ’Ejc.’Ex.BvtSjc., 27 (1957), 151-212. 

8 J. Darrouzes, Epistoliers byzantins du X e siecle (Paris, 1960). 

9 S. Maslev in Fontes Graeci Historiae Bulgariae IX, 1 (Sofia, 1974), 
28-32. 

10 Anne Comnene, Alexiade, ed. and trans. B. Leib (Paris, 1945), 

231.2,236.22. 


preserved, but the identification of both person¬ 
ages is not assured. 11 It is also debatable whether 
the proedros and proximos Pantechnes, the ad¬ 
dressee of two other letters of Theophylact, was 
our Michael or another person, namely John Pan¬ 
technes, also a correspondent of Theophylact. 12 
Michael was not the only medical friend of Theo¬ 
phylact: a series of letters was also sent to Nicholas 
Callicles, who is designated as archiatros in a lemma 
(PG, 126, col. 440D). Again, the “senior physician” 
Callicles is known from other sources: Anna Com¬ 
nena includes him in the list of the three “best doc¬ 
tors” ( koryphaioi ton iatron ), side by side with Mi¬ 
chael Pantechnes and a certain eunuch Michael 
(Alexiad 3.236.20-24); Callicles was a court poet, 13 
and he is considered as one of the possible candi¬ 
dates for the authorship of the anonymous dia¬ 
logue Timarion . 14 The third medical addressee of 
Theophylact was the emperor’s iatros Nicetas. 15 

The collection of letters of Michael Italicus is not 
large: it contains about thirty-five missives. Even 
so, two of them were addressed to physicians. One 
of these men is mere called aktouarios in the lemma, 
but P. Gautier is inclined to identify him with the 
above-mentioned Michael Pantechnes. 16 The sec¬ 
ond letter was sent to an iatros , Leipsiotes by name, 
who is otherwise unknown; according to Michael 
Italicus, he was the most “philosophical” and the 
most literate (grammatikotatos) among physicians, and 
we can hypothesize that Leipsiotes, like Callicles, 
was a writer as well. 17 

Three of the 107 letters of John Tzetzes’ episto- 
lographic collection are intended for physicians: the 
archiatros Michael, a “long-armed” person who 
provided Tzetzes with partridges from Adria- 
nople; the imperial doctor Basil Megistus, Tzetzes’ 
“lord and brother,” who was not only versed, ac¬ 
cording to Tzetzes, in the skill of the asklepiadai , 
not only brilliant in general scholarship, not only 
distinguished by pleasant bearing, by reliability and 
prudence, but—what counted particularly for a 

n G. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de Vempire byzantin (Paris, 
1884), 687; Ch. Diehl, “De la signification du titre de ‘proedre’ 
a Byzan ce? Melanges G. Schlumberger, 1 (Paris, 1924), 116. 

12 J. Darrouzes, in Georges et Demetrios Tornikes, Lettres et 
discours (Paris, 1970), 50, n. 32, identifies him with John Pan¬ 
technes. 

13 His poems have been published by R. Romano: Nicola Cal- 
licle, Carmi (Naples, 1980). 

14 R. Romano in Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione (Naples, 1974), 
25-31. 

15 PG, 126, col. 472C. See Maslev in Fontes, 69. 

16 Michel Italikos, Lettres et discours, ed. P. Gautier (Paris, 1972), 
209. See Gautier’s comment, 46-48. 

17 Michel Italikos, 204 f. 
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Byzantine—he was known to the emperor and was 
dubbed “the eye of the Senate.” The third letter is 
addressed to the nosokomos of the hospital of the 
Pantocrator monastery, whose name is, unfortu¬ 
nately, omitted from the lemma; the letter reveals 
nothing about this obscure director of a very fa¬ 
mous hospital; what Tzetzes is discussing here is 
the time of Galen’s life. 18 

The last collection of letters I wish to consider is 
that of Michael Choniates, the archbishop of Ath¬ 
ens at the time of the Fourth Crusade: among the 
180 letters of his collection, one is addressed to the 
archiatros George Callistus and three to the iatros or 
archiatros Nicholas Calloduces. 19 Callistus is de¬ 
scribed as a dexterous doctor of the body, as a rep¬ 
resentative of the “philanthropic vocation,” but 
Choniates puts the emphasis on his quality as a 
healer of souls, whose letters are remedies and an¬ 
tidotes for those who suffer. The letters to Calod- 
uces are less rhetorical and more specific. Chon¬ 
iates thanks his correspondent—not without irony— 
for his care of the exiled archbishop, the old man 
who found refuge on a small island: in fact, Cal- 
oduces, in answering Choniates’ complaints, had 
sent him a book of Galen’s about diet, drink and 
exercise, but it turned out that the archbishop was 
unable to apply the medical advice to his situation. 
For instance, he says, there is no bathhouse on the 
island; the inhabitants would wash themselves in a 
small booth, the door of which could not be closed; 
some parts of the body were suffering from fire, 
while others froze as if in an open field. The people 
choked from the smoke of the hearth and peeped 
their heads outdoors. The local bishop, continues 
Choniates, would always cover his head lest he catch 
cold, and wash his hair outside the booth. 20 Even 
more relevant is another letter to Caloduces, in 
which Choniates formulates two moral rules for an 
honest doctor: first, you should not raise your fees 
too high (me baryneis tons misthous tes therapeias), and 
secondly, you should not be negligent and indiffer¬ 
ent to the pain of your patients, especially those 
who combine grave illness with severe poverty (p. 
264.9-14). 

Certainly, not all the major epistolographic col¬ 
lections of the twelfth century contain letters ad- 

18 Ioannes Tzetzes, Epistulae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), 
nos. 48, 74, 81. On Galen’s tradition in Tzetzes, J. Scarborough, 
“The Galenic Question,” SA, 65 (1981), 20. On Byzantine hos¬ 
pitals, see T. Miller’s paper by that title, in this volume. 

19 Michael Akominates, Ta sozomena, ed. S. Lampros, 2 (Ath¬ 
ens, 1880), nos. 92, 107, 115, 131. 

20 On this letter, A. Berger, Das Bad in der byzantinischen Zeit 
(Munich, 1982), 71. 


dressed to medical doctors; thus, to my knowl¬ 
edge, neither Eustathius of Thessalonica nor 
Euthymius Malaces left letters of this kind. So far 
as other epistolographers are concerned, the very 
insignificant number of epistles they have left us 
allows us to dispense with them. 

More complex is the question of the treatment 
of the medical profession in Byzantine hagiogra¬ 
phy. Saints’ Lives of the sixth and seventh centu¬ 
ries, as H.J. Magoulias has demonstrated, 21 pre¬ 
sent a series of Late Roman physicians who are 
loaded with ignorance and avarice and who are 
unable to vie with healer-saints. Then the doctor 
disappears from hagiography (we might say with 
hagiography, since we do not possess hagiographic 
texts of the eighth century): 22 when the genre was 
reintroduced, the writers practically ignored the 
medical profession, as it was the case of the Life of 
Philaretus the Merciful ( BHG , 151 Iz—1512). The 
lives of the ninth-century saints are vague in their 
attitude towards medical doctors and lenient to their 
vices, so colorfully described by earlier hagiogra- 
phers. Saints are presented as capable of miracu¬ 
lous healings, but their secular rivals are just left 
in the shadow, and their incapacity is rather si¬ 
lenced than not. Thus St. Evariste is praised as “the 
best physician and the guide of the greatest salva¬ 
tion,” and many sinners are said to have received 
cures and healing from him. 23 This passage doubt¬ 
lessly refers to the spiritual healing of sins, but 
Evariste served as a doctor of bodily illnesses as well: 
he cured a woman by sending her a ring from the 
iron chain he wore to tame his flesh (van de Vorst, 
p. 314.28-36; also p. 315.1-7); another woman was 
healed by olive oil (p. 319.15-20); and the hagiog- 
rapher registered many cases of cures on the tomb 
of the saint (p. 314.20-24, 323.10-11, 20-22). He 
teaches that the divine energy and grace is much 

21 H. J. Magoulias, “The Lives of the Saints as Sources of Data 
for the History of Byzantine Medicine in the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries,” BZ, 57 (1964), 128—33. To the Vitae used by Magou¬ 
lias we can add now the pre-Metaphrastic Life of St. Sampson 
written, according to F. Halkin (“Saint Sampson le xenodoque 
de Constantinople [VI e siecle],” RSBN, 14-16 [1977-79], 6), “sans 
doute” in the seventh or at the very beginning of the eighth 
centuries. To the best of my knowledge, Magoulias’ work has 
not been continued. Some remarks, however, are to be found 
in A. P. Rudakov, Ocerki vizantijskoj kuVtury po dannym greceskoj 
agiograjji( Moscow, 1917), 96-98. 

22 1. Sevcenko, “Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period,” in his 
Ideology, Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World (London, 1982), 
1-3 (first published in Iconoclasm [Birmingham, 1977], 113 f.); 
less clearly in A. Papadakis, “Hagiography in Relation to Icon¬ 
oclasm,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 14 (1969), 161-63. 

23 BHG, 2153: C. van de Vorst in AnalBoll, 41 (1923), 314.3- 
10. See also p. 315.11-12, 316.8-9. 
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more powerful than “human medical service” (p. 
315.29-30); Evariste was able to cure the very dis¬ 
eases that doctors proclaimed incurable (p. 316.6- 
8, 19-23). However, there is no sharp animosity 
against doctors in this Life. Typically, for this Life, 
the hagiographer describes the illness of Evariste’s 
spiritual teacher, Nicholas of Studius (d. 868), 
without any hint of doctors’ assistance (p. 307.28- 
32)—he does not care about them. 

The author of the Life of Theophano, the wife 
of the Emperor Leo VI (886-912), mentions his 
own and his brother’s illnesses: in both cases many 
of the best doctors were called. They tried various 
means and medications (Kurtz, Zwei griechische Texte, 
19.34-35, 22.24-26), and even though their treat¬ 
ments turned out to be of no avail, the Life shows 
no flouting of them. Again, the Life of Nicholas of 
Studius recorded several cases of doctors’ helpless¬ 
ness before grave diseases ( BHG , 1365: PG, 105, 
col. 913D, 916C, 924BC) which the saint was able 
to cure, but the hagiographer does not scoff at the 
poor iatroi. In the same indirect way the Life of 
Thomais of Lesbos expresses the author’s attitude 
towards the medical profession: a certain Eutychi- 
anus spent his whole life with the asklepiadai long¬ 
ing for his physical health, but it was a miracle that 
finally cured his paralysis {BHG, 2454; ActaSS , 
Novembris IV, 240CD). 

Even more evocative is the Life of Peter of Ar¬ 
gos, who acted, according to his biographer, with 
more experience than the asklepiadai , since he was 
a doctor of the soul and they doctors of the body. 24 
The saint was the genuine doctor, indeed, 25 but his 
secular colleagues retained their medical func¬ 
tions, albeit on a reduced scale. 

Nicetas Paphlago is a very controversial figure: 
we do not know whether this name covers one or 
two different writers, and to which of them, in this 
case, we should ascribe the authorship of the Life 
of the Patriarch Ignatius (847-58, 867-77), a no¬ 
torious work that combines eulogy of the saint and 
the pasquinade on his enemy, the Patriarch Pho- 
tius (858-67, 877-86). Nicetas describes several 
miraculous healings achieved by applying the holy 
relics of Ignatius. One of these cases refers to ob¬ 
stetrics, and in this connection Nicetas mentions ia¬ 
troi'. the delivery was troubled because of the baby’s 

24 BHG, 1504: Ch. Papaoikonomou, Ho poliouchos tou Argou 
Petros episkopos (Athens, 1908), 64.28-29. 

25 See, for instance, the Lives of St. Blasius {BHG, 273: ActaSS, 
Novembris IV, 667E) and St. Theocletus {BHG, 2420: ed. A. 
Sgouritzes in Theologia, 27 [1956], 592.15-16). On St. Evariste 
see note 23 above. 


wrong position, so the doctors suggested using 
surgery and extracting the child piece by piece. The 
saint’s intervention, however, saved the baby (PG, 
105, col. 564B). Again, the physicians are less ef¬ 
fective than the piece of Ignatius’ cloak applied to 
the body of the suffering mother, but they are in 
no way villains. Nicetas even produced a Life of a 
medical doctor, St. Diomedes of Tarse, a healer of 
bodies and souls who tended the poor for free and 
visited Christian martyrs in prisons. 26 

Some of the Saints’ Lives produced during this 
span of time ignored the medical topic completely 
(for instance, that of Irene of Chrysobalantus, BHG , 
952), or briefly related the saint’s miraculous heal¬ 
ings without mentioning doctors (among others, that 
of Euthymius the Younger, BHG , 655). But to¬ 
wards the end of the tenth century, the medical 
doctor of hagiographical texts ceases to be a neb¬ 
ulous name functioning somewhere at the back¬ 
ground as a kind of foil to the saint: the saint met 
his match, who was doomed to be mocked, de¬ 
spised and rejected. Symeon Metaphrastes in¬ 
serted in his reworked version of the Life of St. 
Sampson a long passage about a hospital in tenth- 
century Constantinople during the reign of Em¬ 
peror Romanus II (959-63): Metaphrastes does not 
disparage the quality of medical service, but he 
complains that the hospital would run out of olive 
oil, and that its employees acted with such negli¬ 
gence that Sampson felt obliged to appear from 
the other world and punish the culprits ( BHG , 1615: 
PG, 115, col. 300B-304B). 

The Life of the tenth-century saint Luke the 
Stylite is especially abundant in tales that illustrate 
the preference for the saint over his secular rival. 
Cyrus, an official of the postal service ( dromos ), fell 
sick and suffered from acute pain, but was treated 
in vain by iatron paidesP A woman who had expe¬ 
rienced intermittent fever and chills for three years 
wasted her fortune looking for medical help but 
did not recover (Delehaye, p. 227.32-36). The 
eunuch Sergius was severely beaten at the Hippo¬ 
drome of Constantinople and brought to the hos¬ 
pital ( nosokomeion ) of Eubulus for treatment. The 
people so versed in medical skill, says the hagiog¬ 
rapher ironically, tried to cure him but without any 
result. His head was so swollen that one could not 
see his eyes or nose or ears. The poor victim had a 

26 BHG, 551: L. G. Westerink, “Trois textes inedits sur s. 
Diomede de Nicee,” AnalBoll, 84 (1966), 170, par. 4. 

27 BHG, 2239: H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels, 1923), 
224.24-26. 
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vision, after which he asked for surgery. An iatros 
was summoned, but frightened by the terrible 
swelling he refused to operate until Sergius, in 
desperation, grasped the lancet ( siderion ) 28 and 
handed it over to the doctor (p. 219.29-37). If 
doctors appeared timid and awkward, St. Luke 
healed patients confidently and quickly: when the 
wife of “illustrious” John lubes could not give birth 
to her baby for twenty days, Luke immediately 
helped her by giving her some holy bread and water 
(p. 229.13-21); after physicians had lost hope of 
curing Euthymius, a clericus of the New Church, 
Luke healed him (p. 222.30-37, 223.24); he sent 
holy bread to a certain Anna who dwelt near the 
Brazen Gate and was hopelessly ill, and she recov¬ 
ered right away (p. 229.33-230.5); in seven days 
he healed Phlorus Sarantopeches from leprosy with 
holy water and the “drastic remedy” (the hagiog- 
rapher uses the words of the Geoponica 13:14.5) of 
his prayers (p. 225.24-226.3). The hagiographer 
cites many other examples of Luke’s medical suc¬ 
cesses, and calls him a universal doctor (p. 224.16- 
17), a distinguished doctor of the soul and body (p. 
210.25-26), whose usual means of healing were 
prayers and holy bread and water. The hagiogra¬ 
pher even makes the medical professionals ac¬ 
knowledge Luke’s triumph: a certain Stephen, “a 
man experienced in the medical art,” is said to have 
had a miraculous vision, in which he saw Luke’s 
soul ascending into heaven (p. 234.4-9). 

In another Vita , that of St. Luke the Younger, or 
Steiriotes, we are transported to a different world: 
unlike the Stylite, his namesake was acting in a re¬ 
mote province, but the image of the doctor re¬ 
mains the same. A certain Nicholas is said to have 
had cholera. He turned to doctors for help; to some 
of them he paid a lot of gold, to some he promised 
to pay, if they could cure him of his grave illness. 
When his purse was empty, the doctors proclaimed 
his illness incurable, and so Nicholas lost both money 
and hope. 29 The wife of a nobleman from Thebes 
was ill (no definition of her ailment is given), and 

28 See L. Bliquez, “Two Lists of Greek Surgical Instruments 
and the State of Surgery in Byzantine Times,” in this volume. 

29 BHG, 994. The Vita is published in PG, 111, col. 441-80, 
with important additions by E. Martini, “Supplementa ad acta 
S. Lucae junioris,” AnalBoll, 13 (1894). Here p. 118.3-119.3. 
Some unique evidence to the amount of doctors’ fee is pre¬ 
served in the Life of Anthony the Younger (d. 865): the saint, 
at that time still a governor of the theme of Cibyrraeotes, dis¬ 
guised himself as a physician; a rich proprietor promised him a 
third of his estate if Anthony cured his wife of barrenness; the 
saint-governor-doctor required ten war stallions instead, and the 
agreement was concluded (. BHG , 142: A. I. Papadopulos- 
Kerameus in PravoslavnyjPalestinskijsbornik, 57 [1907], 196.1-7). 


her husband spent a great deal of money on doc¬ 
tors, ruined his fortune but got no help (Martini, 
106.34-107.1). And again, in the cases in which 
secular physicians stood helpless, Luke the Younger 
performed miracles. A Boeotian woman suffered 
from an eye illness, and the doctors’ science and 
hands were of no avail. However, she was cured 
immediately at Luke’s tomb (Martini, 109.28-110.4). 
A certain John from the island of Terbenia had an 
unbearable pain in his legs; again, the illness was 
declared incurable, and again, he was immediately 
cured after having addressed his prayers to St. Luke 
(Martini, 112.36—113.13). The clericus Nicholas of 
Dauleia had dropsy; he visited doctors but they were 
evil and negligent, and only water from Luke’s tomb 
brought recovery (Martini, 117.1-15). An un¬ 
named woman suffered from the illness that the 
paides iatron call phagedaina (cancerous sore) and no 
physician could help her; but in eight days she was 
healed at the tomb of Luke (Martini, 109.11-25). 
Many other healings are recorded in the Vita as 
performed by Luke both during and after his 
earthly existence, but even though his tomb is called 
“the free hospital ( amisthon iatreionY (Martini, 
108.31), and though he appeared in a dream to 
the monk Gregory as an iatros , holding in his hands 
a kauter , a branding iron, to apply to Gregory’s sick 
stomach (Martini, 106.17-18), he modestly refused 
to be regarded as a physician and announced that 
there was one and only one doctor of the soul and 
body, God Himself (Martini, 101.15-17). He dif¬ 
fers from his Constantinopolitan namesake also in 
that his favorite remedy was not holy bread and 
water but olive oil from aj bhotagogos (“lamp”; Lampe, 
s.v. , gives only the meaning of window) (Martini, 
109.20-25, 110.3-4 and others). 

Olive oil from a photagogos is also the favorite 
remedy of another contemporary provincial saint, 
Paul of Latros, 30 who by these means healed even 
leprosy. He too used prayers defined as “the very 
drastic remedy” (Delehaye, p. 144.11). And like his 
colleagues he triumphed over “all the iatroi,” who 
were powerless before the strange and distressing 
disease of a certain Leo-Luke, an inhabitant of a 
site called Thebes near Miletus (p. 143.13-144.11). 

The incompetence of physicians is strongly em¬ 
phasized in the Vita of Nicon Metanoeite. A strate- 
gos of the Peloponnese named Gregory suddenly 
fell sick and, although he was carefully tended by 
local doctors, did not recover; even the bishop of 

30 BHG, 1474: H. Delehaye in AnalBoll, 11 (1892), 173.2-6, 
175.5-6. 
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Sparta tried to help him, the man who was, accord¬ 
ing to the hagiographer, at the very acme of med¬ 
ical science. 31 Of course, Nicon’s prayers cured 
Gregory at once. Medical skill was of no avail when 
a servant of Basil Apocaucus was found paralyzed 
in his bed (Lampros, p. 184.31-185.3) and in the 
case of a kind boy named Manuel who had illness 
of the testicles (p. 204.22-31). Neither the skill of 
asklepiadai nor the cures suggested by neighbors 
helped Vitalius of Aquileia (p. 215.16-28). No hu¬ 
man help was successful, repeats the hagiographer 
in several other cases, but Nicon managed to heal, 
applying various remedies—anointment, olive oil, 
vision. A certain George, the son of Stephen, whose 
illness resisted all medical skill and science, was 
healed by Nicon’s image (p. 204.13-20). 

The iatron paides in the Life of Michael Maleinus 
turn out to be helpless in the face of the tremen¬ 
dous swelling that covered the ears, eyes, nose and 
mouth of Theophanes, Michael’s disciple. They 
managed only to pry open the sick man’s mouth 
and pour in some water; in desperation, they de¬ 
cided to cut open his face and neck, even though 
they guessed that Theophanes would not survive 
surgery. Of course, the saint’s intervention healed 
the poor wretch. 32 

We can observe the same change in Greek Saints’ 
Lives from South Italy. The Life of Elias the Younger 
(d. 903) records sundry cases of healing per¬ 
formed by this saint. 33 Even the Saracens called him 
“doctor and savior sent by God” (1.298-99), al¬ 
though he was first and foremost “the doctor of 
souls” (1.610-11). But there is no contempt for the 
medical profession in this Life. Quite a different 
attitude is disclosed in the Lives written about a 
century later. 

The Life of Elias Speleotis, who belonged to the 
next generation, 34 describes an inexperienced phy¬ 
sician: in his boyhood, Elias fell from a high place 
and damaged his fingers; “an ignorant and inex¬ 
perienced iatros ” put on a splint ( narthex ), with the 

31 BHG, 1366: S. Lampros in N 605 'EM.., 3 (1906), 173.7-11. 

32 BHG, 1295: L. Petit in ROChr, 7 (1902), 566.23-567.14. 

33 BHG, 580: G. R. Taibbi, Vita disant’Elia il Giovane (Palermo, 
1962), 11.287-89, 582-85, 515-22, 806-9, 1127-33, 1311-30, 
1620-23. 

34 Elias Speleotis was still young when Elias the Younger fore¬ 
told his own death ( BHG , 581: ActaSS, Septembris III, 861B). A 
certain Elias “spileot” was a scribe of a manuscript (Paris. 375) 
completed in 1021, but G. Schiro, “Testimonianza innografica 
dell’attivita scriptoria di S. Elia lo Speleota,” ByzF, 2 (1967), 316 
f., denies the identity of the two namesakes. At any rate, the 
hagiographer seems to have lived some considerable span of 
time after Speleotis’ death. 


result that in eight days Elias lost all his fingers 
(ActaSS, Septembris III, 852DE). Elias, on the other 
hand, functioned as a doctor with a great success: 
his skill consisted predominantly in extracting 
strange objects from the ill body. Thus, in a dream 
he approached a certain Christopher, cut his belly 
open, and extracted a goose egg (p. 883B). He drove 
a raven out of the mouth of the ill priest Epiphan- 
ius (p. 87IB). Further details are related about the 
illness of the noble archon Gaudiosus, who was 
frustrated by visiting various temples of saints and 
made up his mind to sail to Palermo and consult 
the doctors there. On the boat, however, he had a 
vision: “the great doctor Elias” approached him, 
opened his mouth and extracted from his stomach 
a suckling piglet that he tossed into the sea (p. 871C- 
872D). 

St. Sabas the Younger, another holy man from 
Byzantine South Italy, was very successful in cur¬ 
ing all sorts of illnesses. His Life, written by Ores¬ 
tes of Jerusalem (d. 1005), comprises all the essen¬ 
tial features of the hagiographical pattern: medical 
doctors who cannot help the sick, 35 money squan¬ 
dered on doctors without result (Cozza-Luzzi, p. 
56.34-36, 61.8-11), and innumerable cures of the 
saint himself, who is called “the great doctor who 
requires no fee” (p. 56.39-40). More specific about 
medical rivals of the saint is the Life of Nilus of 
Rossano: he met a Jewish doctor, Domnulus by 
name, 36 who is characterized as a man of profound 
knowledge and medical experience. Domnulus 
proposed a medication to St. Nilus and boasted that 
after taking it Nilus would never know sickness, but 
the saint rejected the proposal. He wanted nothing 
to do with human drugs since, as he put it, his only 
physician was God Jesus Christ. Domnulus reap¬ 
pears once more in the Life—as an eyewitness and 
admirer of Nilus’ victory over a high Byzantine of¬ 
ficial (BHG, 1370: ActaSS, Septembris VII, 290F- 
291A, 293C). 

The opposition of saint and doctor is a typical 
phenomenon of Byzantine hagiography, and this 
opposition acquires a particular sharpness towards 
the end of the tenth century. Eventually it was soft¬ 
ened, and we do not meet any trace of animosity 
against the physician in the richest eleventh-century 
hagiographical text, the Life of Lazarus Galesiotes, 
even though the hagiographer, Lazarus’ disciple 
Gregory, records several cases of miraculous heal- 

35 BHG, 1611: I. Cozza-Luzzi, Historia et laudes SS. Sabae et 
Macarii junioris (Rome, 1893), 48.1-7, 52.10-13. 

36 On Domnulus, E. Lieber, “Asaf’s Book of Medicines ,” in this 
volume. 
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ings. Moreover, Gregory did not care much about 
bodily recovery: according to him, Lazarus ad¬ 
monished those who were afflicted by ailments or 
tortured by demons not to lose their spirit but praise 
God and live in anticipation of future rewards (. BHG , 
979: ActaSS , Novembris III, 563B). The Life of 
Lazarus is “neutral.” Two rare cases in which the 
hagiographers tried to overcome traditional adver¬ 
sity against the medical profession deserve atten¬ 
tion. The first case is relatively late and belongs to 
the area of South Italy. Cyprian of Calamizzi 37 was 
born into a doctor’s family and was taught medi¬ 
cine by his father; after his father’s death he inher¬ 
ited his wealth, glory and estates. Cyprian built “a 
holy house” on one of his paternal estates and would 
heal the sick—as the hagiographer emphasizes— 
without taking money. 38 This exceptional case could 
be explained as referring to the outlying areas of 
Byzantium; similarly, the Kievan Paterik appreci¬ 
ates rather positively the doctor Agapit (probably 
a Greek, Agapetus) who acted at the court of Vlad¬ 
imir Monomach (1113-25). 39 More complicated is 
the case of the Life of Athanasius of Athos. 

I am not going to dwell here on the controversy 
over the priority of the versions of this Vita. Let us 
assume that both versions were produced almost 
simultaneously, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, soon after Athanasius’ death (ca. 1001). One 
of these versions, that of the Lavra, contains many 
traditional elements of the medical image: Athan¬ 
asius is called the wisest physician (BHG, 188: L. 
Petit in AnalBoll , 25 [1906], 60.16-17), his tomb, 
“the free hospital” (p. 82.15); the apothecarius 
Athanasius had dropsy and doctors had lost all hope 
of healing him, but the saint touched his belly and 
drove the illness away (p. 74.27-75.4). The monk 
Eustratius had blood in his urine; the saint rec¬ 
ommended that he set off for Constantinople and 
address himself to first-class doctors who, however, 
gave him no relief and even did him substantial 
damage. At last Athanasius helped him by pre¬ 
scribing water drunk with roses (p. 80.7-81.6). In¬ 
cidentally or not, there are no such invectives against 
doctors in the other version of the Life produced 
in Constantinople. Even more curious is the story 

37 He lived in the second half of the twelfth century, accord¬ 
ing to D. Stiernon, “Saint Cyprien de Calamizzi (t vers 1210- 
1215);’ REB, 32 (1974), 247-52. 

38 BHG, 2089: G. Schiro in BGrottaf, 4 (1950), 88.1-29, 
90.37-38. 

59 Das Paterikon des Kiever Hohlenklosters, ed. D. Tschizevskij 
(Munich, 1964), 128-33, slovo 27: “On Holy and Saint Agapit, 
the Doctor who Performed Cures without Payment.” 


about the incurable disease of a monk, in which 
the author of the Constantinopolitan version stresses 
that the nature of this disease remained obscure 
both to “the wise doctor” (i.e., Athanasius) and to 
all other people, 40 whereas the phrase about 
Athanasius’ ignorance is lacking in the Lavra ver¬ 
sion (Petit, 68.29-31). Perhaps the clue to the re¬ 
serve of the Constantinopolitan version is the ex¬ 
istence of the Lavra hospital founded by Athanasius, 
in which he tended severe wounds (Petit, 53.24- 
33, Noret, par. 141.6-12). The hagiographer men¬ 
tions a nosokomos who was one of the distinguished 
monks of the Lavra (Petit, 53.25-26, Noret, par. 
154.1-5), and the Lavra doctor Timotheus is also 
mentioned (the words “of the Lavra” are lacking in 
the Lavra version), even though quite naturally he 
could not compete with “the great physician” 
Athanasius (Petit, 69.24-33, Noret, par. 204.13-30). 

To a certain extent, Byzantine moralists of the 
eleventh century retained the hagiographers’ neg¬ 
ative attitude towards the medical profession. 
Christopher of Mitylene left at least two epigrams 
dedicated to medical problems. One of them was 
written on hospitals and the patients who stay in 
them, but unfortunately the text is so corrupted 
that we cannot glean much information from this 
poem. The second epigram is addressed to an 
anonymous doctor, and it is typical of a transitional 
period, since it reflects both old and new attitudes. 
“You should not be proud of your profession,” says 
Christopher. “You rather ought to despise your¬ 
self, for you get your living from urine and excre¬ 
ment.” 41 The doctors of the eleventh century were 
already proud of their activity, but they had not yet 
acquired the high esteem of those elements of so¬ 
ciety whose opinions were reflected by Christo¬ 
pher. Cecaumenus, in his Admonitions , written in 
the 1070s, dedicated a long paragraph to a vicious 
doctor. 42 There he stresses—in full accord with 
hagiography—the doctor’s tendency to pump out 
the patient’s entire fortune. But Cecaumenus’ phy¬ 
sician acts this way not out of lack of experience; 
rather, he is “very knowing” (sphodra epistemon ), and 
deliberately revives the illness in search of profit. 
Symeon the Theologian follows the traditional 
pattern, and speaks of an inexperienced doctor who 
frequently misused both surgery and cauteriz- 

40 BHG, 187: J. Noret, Vitae duae antiquae S. Athanasii Athonitae 
(Turnhout, Leuven, Brepols, 1982), par. 197.1-7. 

41 Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. E. Kurtz (Leip¬ 
zig, 1903), nos. 130 and 85. 

42 Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena, ed. G. G. Litavrin (Moscow, 1972), 
224.12-226.6. 
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ing. 43 Accordingly, in Symeon’s Vita by Nicetas 
Stethatus, we read a story about a certain Ma- 
nasses, whom doctors thought incurable but who 
was healed by the oil from a lamp at Symeon’s icon. 44 
But quite unexpectedly, Symeon, a religious writer 
of the beginning of the eleventh century, draws a 
parallel between the spiritual doctor and the sur¬ 
geon who performs an autopsy in order to under¬ 
stand the structure of the human body and apply 
the knowledge acquired to the healing of pa¬ 
tients. 45 

The twelfth-century authors paid special atten¬ 
tion to the medical profession: one of them is the 
court poet of John II, Theodore Prodromus; the 
second, the anonymous author of the Timarion, has 
been identified either with Nicholas Callicles, Al¬ 
exius I’s physician (see above), or with Prodromus 
himself. Among other works, Prodromus wrote the 
Life of St. Meletius the Younger; another Life of 
the same saint came from the pen of the contem¬ 
porary theologian Nicholas of Methone. 46 While 
Nicholas does not mention medical doctors in his 
version of the Vita, Prodromus does. He accepts 
the traditional pattern, and tells us of asklepiadai 
summoned to cure a young relative of Leo Nicer- 
ites: they acted, he says, like vultures and har¬ 
vested a fortune (p. 60.26-27). Prodromus plainly 
contrasted “the unadorned medical science of the 
Savior” with the sophisticated but inefficient meth¬ 
ods borrowed from Galen’s books or Hippocrates’ 
aphorisms (p. 53.31-33). Traditional though he was, 
Prodromus had, at least, the hearsay of Galen and 
Hippocrates. Moreover, he dared to acknowledge 
that a certain Theodosius of Athens was a man of 
marvellous medical skill (p. 61.11-12). Yet Prod¬ 
romus took another step. He produced a new 
genre—a funny and tragicomic scene entitled Exe¬ 
cutioner or Doctor and describing his own visit to a 
dentist, a runt who immediately fetched a gigantic 
tool, fit to extract an elephant’s tusk. But the poor 
doctor could not manage it and succeeded only in 
breaking off a part of the aching tooth. 47 The wan- 

43 K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt (Leipzig, 1898), 
117.9-10. 

44 BHG, 1692: I. Hausherr, “Un grand mystique byzantin,” 
OrChr, 12 (1928), par. 144.4-20. 

45 Symeon le Nouveau Theologien, Traites theologiques et eth- 
iques, ed. J. Darrouzes, 2 (Paris, 1967), 138.269-140.278. 

46 BHG, 1247—48: V. G. Vasil’evskij in Pravoslavnyj Palestinskij 
sbornik, VI, 2 (1886). 

47 G. Podesta, ‘Le satire Lucianesche di Teodoro Prodromo,” 
Aevum, 21 (1947), 17 f. On an “ignorant iatros ” see also Prod¬ 
romus’ letter to the metropolitan of Trebizond (PG, 133, col. 
1256A). The equation of the doctor and the executioner was a 


dering plot of the clumsy dentist finally wound up 
in one of the most famous short stories of Chek¬ 
hov. In Prodromus’ story the event is not only sec¬ 
ularized and the medical profession mocked, but 
the author opposes good physicians to ignorant and 
boorish asklepiadai : at the end of the scene he ad¬ 
dresses two praiseworthy doctors and gives their 
names—one of them is his close friend Michael Li- 
zix, and another one, Nicholas Callicles, whom we 
have already mentioned (Podesta, 21.17-21). In the 
monody on the death of Stephen Scylitzes, Prod¬ 
romus relates the arrival of his dying friend from 
Trebizond at Constantinople: the goal of this last 
journey was Stephen’s desire to be treated “by the 
most experienced doctors.” 48 

Even more paradoxical is the Timarion's ap¬ 
proach to medicine. Like the Executioner or Doctor , 
the anonymous dialogue is written as satire. The 
external plot is as follows: a certain Timarion, while 
visiting a fair in Thessalonica, was affected with a 
serious infirmity. According to the demons’ judg¬ 
ment pronounced at his bed, he had lost all his bile, 
and since Asclepius and Hippocrates state that the 
human being cannot exist if deprived of one of his 
major elements, Timarion was condemned to be 
transferred to the nether world. There he met var¬ 
ious people, including his own teacher Theodore 
of Smyrna, a famous rhetorician, who was also 
knowledgeable about ancient medicine. The image 
is thoroughly ironical, even though the lion’s share 
of allusions escape the perception of the twentieth- 
century reader. In the first place, if the earthly 
Theodore had been sturdy, the man whom Tima¬ 
rion met in the nether world was tremendously 
skinny; the change is explained in terms of diet: 
Theodore has tamed his gluttonous stomach, lost 
unnecessary flesh, and by so doing healed himself 
of the gout he suffered in the days when he served 
the emperor. Dietary self-restraint is a mandatory 
element of every hagiographical legend, and ac¬ 
cordingly, in the Timarion , Theodore is said to “cure 
the soul and the body” (ed. Romano, 71.611). But 
what was utterly serious in the Vitae acquires a nu¬ 
ance of play in the Timarion : Theodore displays only 
the parody of Christian temperance, and what this 
faster discusses with Timarion is a present from 
above of the one thing he is longing for, his favor- 


topos of the Late Roman literature—see B. Baldwin, “Beyond 
the House Call,” in this volume. 

48 L. Petit, “Monodie de Theodore Prodrome sur Etienne 
Skylitzes metropolitan de Tr^bizonde,” IRAIK, 8 (1902) 
13.211-34. 
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ite food (p. 74.673). Secondly, Theodore is pre¬ 
sented as a braggart, who promises—by his clev¬ 
erness—to liberate Timarion, to release him from 
the nether world, and to win over the famous an¬ 
cient gods and healers. But his criticism of Hip¬ 
pocrates and Erasistratus is philological rather than 
medical, limited to ridiculing their stylistic and 
grammatical shortcomings, whereas Galen is for 
Theodore no more than a man concealed in a re¬ 
mote corner of Hell and hastily filling gaps in his 
book On Various Kinds of Fever. The central scene 
of the dialogue, the trial of Timarion and the speech 
pronounced by Theodore on behalf of Timarion, 
are consummate parodies: Timarion’s fate is en¬ 
trusted to the council of doctors, who act as judges 
rather than physicians and whose chairman, Hip¬ 
pocrates, is clad in a funny Arab costume. 

The relentless rejection of secular medicine so 
typical of the hagiographical literature, especially 
of the second half of the tenth century, was re¬ 
placed in the twelfth century by satirical nicety, and 
it was hard to distinguish who was more the butt 
of ridicule, the awkward and verbose doctor or his 
garrulous victim. At the same time, sincere respect 
for the medical profession was emerging. George 
Tornices was, perhaps, the most eloquent de¬ 
fender of physicians: in his letter to Alexius Ducas 
Bryennius he argues against the image of the doc- 
tor-executioner (i demios) that was reflected, as we 
have seen, in Prodromus satire. Tornices contrasts 
the two figures: he speaks of the cup of medication 
passed over by the human-loving palms of the 
physician that are opposed to the rash hands of the 
executioner. Again, the actions of executioners and 
malicious cooks are contrasted with those of doc¬ 
tors (Darrouzes, Georges et Demetrius , 164.5-7, 
165.9-10). The topic was touched upon by an¬ 
other twelfth-century writer, Nicetas Choniates 
(Historia , 298.14), who overtly differentiated the 
doctor and the poisoner. Several times Tornices re¬ 


turns to the subject of medicine in his panegyric of 
Anna Comnena: even though he retains the tradi¬ 
tional contrast between the limitations of “the best 
iatroi ” and God’s almightiness (Darrouzes, p. 313.2- 
4), he asserts that “the hand of the iatros” cleans 
the wound and heals “with minimal pain” (p. 
293.27-28) and marvels at the skill of the “wise 
among doctors” who use wonderful and fitting tools 
in operating on people and cutting open corpses 
(p. 225.13-14). And his lady-patroness Anna was 
also very attentive to doctors, whose activity she de¬ 
scribes and whose names she mentions. We can come 
back to the letters I quoted at the beginning: again, 
the letters of the twelfth century are mostly full of 
respect towards doctors who were friends of epis- 
tolographers. 

I would like to formulate a hypothesis by way of 
conclusion: it seems to me that we have indica¬ 
tions—however slight they may appear—that after 
the seventh century the medical profession in By¬ 
zantium temporarily lost its social standing; in any 
case the society became lukewarm and negligent 
towards medical doctors, hagiography ignored 
them, and intellectuals did not consider them as 
their peers. The situation began to change, prob¬ 
ably, at the end of the tenth century: hagiography 
of about Van mil wages a sharp war against secular 
physicians and scolds greediness and incompe¬ 
tence of the medical doctor who dares to match the 
omnipotent healing power of the saint; in other 
words, the doctor had become too influential to be 
neglected. But the anti-doctoral attack was no suc¬ 
cess: by the twelfth century, the physician enters as 
equal the establishment of functionaries and liter¬ 
ati (one of whom he, indeed, was); he becomes re¬ 
spected, although mocked time and again by a so¬ 
ciety that started to care for its health more than 
for its salvation. 
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Rus’-Byzantine Princely Marriages 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


ALEXANDER KAZHDAN 


There is a common opinion that, after the baptism of Prince Volodimer of 
Kiev, the Kievan state became a member of the Constantinopolitan com¬ 
monwealth, closely connected with and even imitating Byzantine political 
and cultural patterns. The thesis is evidently correct insofar as the church 
relationship was concerned, and, since in the Middle Ages the church was 
the most vocal part of society, the concept of thorough Byzantinization was 
silently transferred on the secular dominion of the Kievan state as well. 
How well-founded, however, is this logical operation? To what extent did 
the Kievan village, or craftsmanship, or military organization, or political 
structure imitate those of Constantinople? The problem merits many mono¬ 
graphs, and I have no claim to solve it in a brief paper. Touched upon here 
is a very limited question, that of princely marriages. My task is to deter¬ 
mine whether the Rus’-Byzantine princely marriages of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries occupied an exceptional place in the life of both states 
and—to put it differently—whether the Byzantine connections of the 
Rurikids were exceptionally close. 

It is striking how insignificant a trace emigres from Rus’ to Byzantium in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries left. Prince Oleg of Cemihiv was cap¬ 
tured by the Khazars in 1079 and handed over to Byzantium, where he lived 
several years in Constantinople and on the island of Rhodes. Under Manuel I, 
Princes Vasil’ko and Mstislav, exiled by Andrej Bogoljubskij, were 
rewarded in Byzantium: Vasil’ko received four “towns” and Mstislav the 
district of Otskalana; eventually, Vasil’ko’s possessions were transferred to 
the “Tauroscythian dynastes ” Vladislav, who moved to Byzantium with 
his family and retinue. Under Manuel I, Ivan Berladnyk settled in Thes- 
salonike where he, probably, was poisoned in 1162. In about 1180 Jurij, the 
son of Andrej Bogoljubskij, arrived in Constantinople in search of support 
against his former wife Thamar of Georgia, who had banished him. Less 
known is a certain Theodore who calls himself “Rhos from a royal kin.” 
He is mentioned in an epigram of the twelfth century. 1 John the Rhos left a 


1 S. Lampros, “Ho Markianos kodix 524,’’ Neos Hellenomnemon 8 (1911): 153bis, no. 254. 
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lead seal of the eleventh or twelfth century; 2 he entered the Byzantine elite 
and was granted the title of protovestes. 

Even though statistical conclusions are impossible, it is obvious that 
emigres from the Kievan state stood both in number and in their 
significance in the Byzantine establishment of this period far below 
Armenians, Normans, Bulgarians, or Turks. 

The marriages of the Rurikids were studied in detail by N. de Baumgar- 
ten; the list he established includes twelve marriages from the mid-tenth 
century through 1200 (p. 69). 3 Let us, first, examine the evidence he col¬ 
lected. 

The first two women in this list are two wives of Volodimer. One of 
them is a legendary Greek woman, “epouse paienne [sic!] de St. Wladi- 
mir,” formerly the spouse of his brother Jaropolk. Another is an unques¬ 
tionably historical person, the famous Anna, the porphyrogenite sister of 
Basil II. 4 Skylitzes informs us clearly that Basil made Volodimer his 
brother-in-law ( kedestes ), by marrying his sister Anna to the Kievan prince; 
later on he mentions that Anna, the emperor’s sister, died in “Rosia” after 
her husband Volodimer. 5 The evidence concerning the marriage of Anna 
was repeated, after Skylitzes, by Zonaras. 6 An independent testimony of the 
marriage is to be found in Thietmar of Merseburg (8:72), who, however, 
calls Volodimer’s Greek wife Helena. 

The Kievan Chronicle mentions Anna several times. In contradiction to 
Skylitzes, it reports, however, that Anna died in 1011. 7 Baumgarten (p. 8, 
fn. 1) accepts this date without indicating the contradiction; he does not 
mention Greek sources on Anna’s death even in a monograph devoted to 
the last marriage of Volodimer. Baumgarten hypothesizes that after Anna’s 
demise Volodimer married the third daughter of Count Cuno of Oeningen, 
and from this union Dobronega-Maria, wife of Kazimierz I of Poland, was 
bom. 8 The hypothesis has no support in Thietmar, to whom Baumgarten 
refers. Thietmar speaks of the marriage of Volodimer’s son (probably Svja- 
topolk) to a daughter of “our persecutor Boleslaw’’ (the Polish king); 

2 V. Laurent, La collection C. Orghian (Paris, 1952), no. 69. 

3 N. de Baumgarten, Genealogies et manages occidentaux des Rurikides russes du X e au 
XIII e siecle (Rome, 1927). 

4 About Anna see D. and A. Poppe, “Dziewosl?by o porfirogenetk? Ann?,” Cultus et cogni- 
tio (Warsaw, 1976): 451-68. 

5 Ioannes Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. J. Thum (Berlin and New York, 1973), 
pp. 336.89-90, 367.71-72. 

6 Ioannes Zonaras, Epitome historiarum 3, ed. Th. Biittner-Wobst (Bonn, 1897), p. 553.1-2. 

7 PSRL , 1:129,2:114. 

8 N. de Baumgarten, ‘‘Le dernier mariage de S. Vladimir,” Orientalia Christiana 18, no. 2 
(1930): 166f. 
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earlier, Thietmar (4:58) also speaks of Boleslaw’s third daughter as given to 
a “son of ‘king’ Volodimer.’’ 

D. Oljancyn rejects Baumgarten’s hypothesis that “Volodimer the Great 
married, after Anna’s death, another woman who gave him Dobronega- 
Maria.’’ 9 He retains the date of 1011, however, for Anna’s death, and so 
does V. Pasuto, 10 both ignoring Skylitzes. Is it so easy to disregard the 
Byzantine historian? The Kievan Chronicle places the evidence concerning 
Anna in a lacuna between 997 and 1014 that is filled with five notes on 
princely deaths and one note about transferring relics—can we be sure that 
these meager notes are original? 

Whatever the date of Anna’s decease, her marriage is well chronicled in 
various independent sources. Yet it was contracted before—not after—the 
conversion of Kievan Rus’, and in no case can be considered the result of a 
close relationship established after the year 988. What do we know about 
princely marriages after the conversion? 

The third person in Baumgarten’s list is “the daughter of emperor Con¬ 
stantine [IX Monomachos] from his first marriage’’ who in 1046 became 
the spouse of Prince Vsevolod and then the mother of Volodimer 
Monomach (= Monomax). 

There is no doubt that Vsevolod’s wife was of Greek stock; Kievan 
sources call her a Greek empress ( carica ) ( PSRL , 1:160); according to 
Metropolitan Nikephoros, her son Volodimer Monomax “mingles imperial 
(i carskie ) and princely blood.’’ 11 In the beginning of Monomax’s 
Poucenie —unfortunately, in a corrupted phrase—we read that Volodimer 
received his surname Monomax from his mother [and father?] (PSRL, 1: 
240). If we accept these statements as true, the natural conclusion is that 
Vsevolod’s wife was a daughter of Constantine IX Monomachos. This con¬ 
clusion was drawn already by later Rus’ chroniclers, who without hesitation 
define her as a daughter of the Greek emperor Constantine Monomachos 
and even reveal her name, Anastasia. 12 However, not a single Greek source 
mentions the existence of Constantine IX’s daughter, even though the story 
of his life and erotic adventures is well known, due, primarily, to Michael 

9 D. Oljandyn, “Zur Regierung des Grossfursten Izjaslav-Demeter von Kiev,” Jahrbiicher 
fur Geschichte Osteuropas 8 (1960): 398. 

10 V. PaSuto, VneSnjaja politika Drevnej Rusi (Moscow, 1968), p. 122. 

11 A. Dolker, Der Fastenbrief des Metropoliten Nikifor an den Fiirsten Vladimir Monomach 
(Tubingen, 1985), p. 24. 

12 V. G. Brjusova, ‘‘K voprosu o proisxozdenii Vladimira Monomaxa,” Vizantijskij vre- 
mennik (hereafter VizVrem ) 28 (1968): 127-35. N. Sljakov, ‘‘O poudenii Vladimira 
Monomaxa,” Zurnal Ministerstva narodnogoprosveSdenija 329 (1900): 122, fn. 2, without any 
reference, identified Volodimer’s mother as Anna, Constantine IX’s daughter. 
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Psellos. She definitely was not bom to him by the empress Zoe, who had no 
children. We may hypothesize that Vsevolod’s wife was bom by 
Constantine’s previous spouse or by his mistress Skleraina, who herself was 
identified by W. Seibt as protospatharissa Maria, the daughter of Skleros 
mentioned in the Peira. 13 The difficulty is that in either case Vsevolod’s 
wife would not be a carica. 

V. L. Janin and G. G. Litavrin, supported by A. Soloviev, drew attention 
to a Greek seal of a certain archontissa Maria, titled in the legend 
“MO.ACHE,” which these scholars interpreted as “Monomache.” 14 They 
also believed that they had discovered on this seal the name of Vsevolod’s 
spouse in that the seal bears the effigy of the apostle Andrew, after whom 
Vsevolod took his Christian name. The reading Monomache , however, is 
far from certain; it is much simpler to read instead monache , i.e. nun. 15 She 
could have been a nun at a convent of St. Andrew, not a spouse of Andrij- 
Vsevolod. And finally, Maria is not dubbed archontissa “of Rosia’’ but 
simply “the very noble archontissa.’’ In this case, the seal loses its relation 
to the enigmatic wife of Vsevolod. 

Thus we do not know who Vsevolod’s spouse was. Only in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Russian texts does she appear as Constantine IX’s 
daughter. It would be more prudent to assume that Vsevolod was married 
to a lady from the house of the Monomachoi, a relative of Constantine IX. 

The fourth Greek spouse in Baumgarten’s list is Theophano 
Mouzalonissa, who allegedly married Oleg of Cemihiv before 1083. Tes¬ 
timony to this marriage is the seal of Theophano Mouzalonissa with the 
name archontissa Rossias , which was published by G. Schlumberger. 16 
Xr. Loparov discovered in a late source—a manuscript of the eighteenth 
century, the Synodikon of Ljubec—a note that the name of the wife of the 
great [sic!] prince Mixail-Oleg of Cemihiv was Feofanija. 17 This entry is 
suspicious in that both the title of the great prince and the name of Feofanija 
are missing in the previous edition of the Synodikon of Ljubec, which was 
probably based on other manuscripts; moreover, according to the Synodi¬ 
kon of Kiev, Feofanija was the spouse of another Mixail of Cemihiv who 

13 W. Seibt, Die Skleroi (Vienna, 1976), pp. 71-76. 

14 V. L. Janin and G. G. Litavrin, “Novye materialy o proisxozdenii Volodimira 
Monomaxa,” in Istoriko-arxeologiceskij sbornik (Moscow, 1962), pp. 204-221; A. Soloviev, 
“Marie, fille de Constantin IX Monomaque,” Byzantion 33 (1963): 241 -48. 

15 See A. Poppe, “La demiere expedition russe contre Constantinople,” Byzantinoslavica 
(hereafter BSl) 32 (1971):267, fn. 181. 

16 G. Schlumberger, Sigillographie byzantine (Paris, 1984), pp. 432f., 683. 

17 Xr. Loparov, “Vizantijskaja pecat’ russkoj knjagini,” VizVrem 1 (1894): 159-166; 
V. Zotov, O dernigovskix knjazjaxpo Ljubeckomu sinodiku (St. Petersburg, 1892), pp. 24-29. 
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died in 1246. V. Zotov thought that Feofanija was Oleg’s wife, but he 
called her a “Cuman princess.” Ignoring all these confusions and relying 
on a sheer coincidence of names, Loparev—notorious for his unfounded 
hypotheses—came to the conclusion that Oleg, during his stay in Constan¬ 
tinople and Rhodes, took in marriage a noble lady of the house of the 
Mouzalon. 

Unfortunately, the only piece of evidence concerning Oleg’s stay on 
Rhodes comes from a pilgrim from Rus’, Daniil, who visited Rhodes at the 
beginning of the twelfth century and was told by local inhabitants there that 
Oleg spent two years on the island. Even though separated from Oleg by 
less than one generation, they did not mention his wedding, and we do not 
know whether the Feofanija in the Synodikon of Ljubec was Greek or not. 
In 1963 I was ready to accept Loparev’s hypothesis; 18 I am not be so 
definite now. We do indeed know several seals calling certain Rurikids 
archons of “Rosia,” but we know as well that “Rosia” was also a settle¬ 
ment near Matracha and that the term archon could designate a Byzantine 
governor. The preservation of the Greek family name makes it at least 
suspect that Theophano was a Kievan princess. As for the date of the seal, I 
leave it to professionals to determine; the family of the Mouzalon was flour¬ 
ishing in Byzantium in the thirteenth rather than the eleventh century. Be 
that as it may, we are not on solid ground with this case of princely mar¬ 
riage. 

The fifth item in Baumgarten’s list is Janka of Kiev who allegedly was 
the fiancee of Constantine Doukas in 1074. The source of this statement, 
even though he is not indicated by Baumgarten, 19 was no less a scholar than 
V. Vasil’evskij, 20 who identified Vsevolod, prince of Kiev (d. 1093), as the 
addressee of two letters dispatched by Michael VII to an unnamed ruler 
concerning the betrothal of Michael’s son Constantine. Vasil’evskij, how¬ 
ever, was wrong. The text of the document devoted to the betrothal of Con¬ 
stantine 21 was published by P. Bezobrazov. 22 It is explicitly addressed to 
Robert (Guiscard) and not to Prince Vsevolod; the emperor’s son (not 
brother, ‘frere’, as he is called by F. Chalandon), 23 Constantine, was 
engaged to “your daughter” (p. 141.15-16). The political situation that 

18 A. Kazhdan, “Vizantijskij podatnoj sbors£ik na beregax Kimmerijskogo Bospora v konce 
XII v.,” in Problemy obScestvenno-politiceskoj istorii Rossii (Moscow, 1963), p. 94f. 

19 See also Baumgarten, Genealogie, p. 24, fn. 2, where he refers directly to chronicles and 
letters. 

20 V. Vasil’evskij, Trudy , vol. 2, pt. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 36f. 

21 Now in Michael Psellos, Scripta minora , vol. 1 (Milan, 1936), pp. 329-24. 

22 P. Bezobrazov, “Xrisovul imperatora Mixaila VII Duki,” VizVrem 6 (1899): 140-43. 

23 F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande, vol. 1 (Paris, 1922), p. 260. 
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caused this agreement has been studied by various scholars, 24 and here 
there is no need to return to this question. The engagement of Janka should 
be eliminated from Baumgarten’s list. 

Next in Baumgarten is “Barbe” Komnene, who allegedly married Svja- 
topolk of Kiev ca. 1103. The late V. Pasuto followed Baumgarten. 25 X. 
Loparev is even more audacious: he makes Barbara a daughter of Emperor 
Alexios I. 26 We have a full list of Alexios Fs children, 27 and there was no 
Barbara among them. Baumgarten refers in this connection (p. 11, fn. 3) to 
the chronicle of Ortlib (MGH SS 10, p. 90f.) who conveys only that an 
unnamed Greek nobleman married his daughter to the “king of the 
Rutheni.” The story of the arrival in Kiev of Barbara, Alexios Fs daughter, 
is contained only in the seventeenth-century tale of the relics of the great 
martyr Barbara. 28 

In the Povest’ vremennyx let (PSRL 1: 280; 2: 256) it is related that in 
1104 a daughter of Volodar’, prince of Peremysl, married “carevic Olek- 
sinic”; literally, “the son of Emperor Alexios.” Alexios I had several 
sons: John (bom on 13 September 1087), the future emperor John II; 
sebastokrator Andronikos (bom on 18 September 1091; D. Papachrys- 
santhou suggested 1098); 29 caesar , later sebastokrator , Isaac (bom in Janu¬ 
ary 1093); and Manuel (bom in February 1097). The last is known only 
from the list of Alexios’s children; 30 even his sister Anna Komnene does 
not mention him, and probably he died very young. 

John II, who married a Hungarian princess, Irene-Piriska, is out of the 
question. Baumgarten identified the unnamed carevic as sebastokrator 
Isaac; 31 Loparev considers him to be either Andronikos or Isaac; 32 K. Bar- 
zos prefers Andronikos to Isaac, who in 1104 was only eleven. 33 

The typikon of the nunnery of the Theotokos “Full of Grace” (Kechari- 
tomene) founded by Irene Doukaine, Alexios Fs widow, prescribes 
memorial rites for her two daughters-in-law ( nymphai)—sebastokratorissa 

24 See, e.g., H. Bibicou, “Une page d’histoire diplomatique de Byzance au XI e siecle,” 
Byzantion 29/30 (1960): 43-75. 

25 PaSuto, Vnesnjaja politika, p. 87. 

26 X. Loparev, “Brak Mstislavny,” VizVrem 9 (1902): 419, no. 9. 

27 P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1975), p. 55f. 

28 See Bishop Evgenij in Kirill Turovskij, Tvorenija (Kiev, 1880), p. VIII, n. 1. 

29 D. Papachryssanthou, “La date de la mort du sebastokrator Isaak Comn&ne,” Revue des 
etudes byzantines (hereafter REB) 21 (1963): 251. 

30 A. Kazhdan, “Die Liste der Kinder des Kaiser Alexios I. in einer Moskauer Handschrift,’’ 
in Beitrage zur alten Geschichte und deren Nachleben, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1970), pp. 233-37. 

31 See also Pa§uto, Vnesnjaja politika , p. 85. 

32 Loparev, “Brak Mstislavny,’’ p. 419, no. 6. 

33 K. Barzos, He genealogia ton Komnenon, vol. 1 (Thessalonike, 1984), p. 234, fn. 30. 
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Irene and kaisarissa (the wife of caesar) Irene. 34 We have no additional 
information on these women; we know only that the spouse of Andronikos 
died before her husband. 35 The typikon of the Kecharitomene does not 
mention the change of names of either Irene, even though a Maria-Xene 
and a Theodora-Irene are mentioned in other places of the typikon. 36 The 
lack of a second name, however, does not prove or disprove anything: 
Volodar’s daughter could have had the baptismal name Irene, or the typikon 
could have omitted her change of name. At any rate, there is no support 
here for the version in the Kievan Chronicle. 

Loparev also hypothesizes that a daughter of Vseslav (of Polock) mar¬ 
ried another son of Alexios I in 1106. 37 I do not know the source of his 
information. Baumgarten (p. 32, table 8) lists seven sons of Vseslav but not 
a single daughter; and Pasuto, who speaks en passant of Vseslav, 38 says 
nothing about a daughter of his. 

The eighth marriage in Baumgarten’s list is that of Leo Diogenes and 
“Princess Marina of Kiev.” The only evidence of this marriage is the entry 
of the Laurentian Chronicle under 1116 mentioning that Leon Diogenovic, 
“zjat’ ’’ of Volodimer Monomax, was killed during his expedition against 
Alexios I. Vasil’evskij 39 concluded that Leo married not Volodimer’s 
daughter Maria (Marina in Baumgarten, p. 22, table 5, no. 12), but 
Volodimer’s sister—whoever she was: the word zjat’ , like the Greek gam- 
bros , designated both son-in-law and brother-in-law. The problem is, how¬ 
ever, who was this Leon Diogenovic? 

The emperor Romanos IV Diogenes had several sons. One of them, 
Constantine, was a courageous warrior but had an unpraiseworthy charac¬ 
ter, if we believe Bryennios. 40 He married Theodora, a daughter of kouro- 
palates John Komnenos (p. 85.22-23) and a sister of the future emperor 
Alexios I. Bryennios says (p. 207.5-9) that he perished in 1074/5 in a bat¬ 
tle against the Turks near Antioch. 

Strangely enough, Anna Komnene, who was Theodora’s niece, conveys 
that it was Leo Diogenes who was killed by an arrow near Antioch. 41 Anna 
also calls his widow, Theodora, Alexios’s sister (p. 191.9). Thus 

34 P. Gautier, “Le typikon de la Theotokos K6charit<5m6n6,” REB 43 (1985): 123.1837-41. 

35 P. Gautier, “Le obituaire du typikon du Pantokrator,’’ REB 27 (1969): 249f. 

36 Gautier, “Le typikon,’’ p. 125.1853-54 and 1863-65. 

37 Loparev, “Brak Mstislavny,’’ p. 419, no. 8. 

38 PaSuto, Vnesnjaja politika, p. 110. In the index (p. 438) our Vseslav, son of Brjadeslav, is 
obviously confused with another Vseslav, son of Vasil’ko, who lived a century later. 

39 Vasil’evskij, Trudy , 2, 1:47f. 

40 Nicdphore Bryennios, Histoire, ed. P. Gautier (Brussels, 1975), p. 87.2-3. 

41 Anne Comn&ne, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib (Paris 1937-45), 2:190.22-24. 
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Constantine in Bryennios and Leo in Anna Komnene is one and the same 
person. It is generally accepted 42 that Anna committed an error and that the 
Diogenes who died in 1074/5 was Constantine, not Leo. 

Anna speaks of Leo Diogenes in a different context, too. She relates that 
when Romanos IV died, he left behind two sons—Leo and Nikephoros 
(p. 172.18-19). She does not mention Constantine, probably because he 
was killed soon after Romanos’s death in the summer of 1072. Anna says 
that Alexios I cared about the two brothers, and that Leo, a man of noble 
temper, was satisfied with his fate, whereas Nikephoros, wrathful and pas¬ 
sionate, kept plotting against the emperor (p. 173.22-28). Finally, on 29 
June 1093 or 1094, Nikephoros was blinded (p. 183.28). Anna notes that 
she has no clear knowledge of these events (p. 184.5-6). She knows, how¬ 
ever, that Nikephoros left the capital for his estate and devoted his time to 
scholarship. Soon thereafter she tells a story about a man of ignoble origin 
who assumed the name of Leo (probably Constantine) Diogenes and began 
claiming the throne (p. 190.10-15). This man arrived at Constantinople 
(the polis) from the East (ex anatoles) and would visit the mansions of the 
city pretending that he had not been killed at Antioch (p. 190.19-24). 

The impostor, says Anna, did not stop talking nonsense “in the streets 
and lanes,” and his behavior urged Theodora, the widow of Diogenes, to 
interfere. Anna does not reveal how Theodora acted, but probably she 
announced that the pretender was not her husband. Anyhow, Alexios 
arrested the man and banished him to Cherson (p. 191.6-16). Diogenes (or 
pseudo-Diogenes) escaped from Cherson, joined the Cumans and together 
with them invaded Byzantine territory. Anna again stresses that the man 
was an impostor and makes Nikephoros Bryennios disclaim the alleged 
relationship (p. 196.28-197.3). Finally, Diogenes was lured into a trap, 
captured and blinded (p. 201.22). The story is precisely rendered in Povesf 
vremennyx let under 1095: the Polovci (Cumans) together with the son of 
Diogenes attacked the Greek land, but the emperor took “Devgenic” cap¬ 
tive and blinded him ( PSRL , 1:226-27; 2:217). The story has been 
analyzed by Vasil’evskij and by Mathieu and does not need further exami¬ 
nation. 

The usurper of 1095 had no connection with Kiev, but Leo Diogenes of 
1116, of whom Greek sources say nothing, evidently had. He cannot be 
identified with Leo, the son of Romanos IV, who according to Anna was a 
loyal subject of her father; he was not the impostor of 1095 who was 
blinded by Alexios and, probably, perished in a Byzantine prison or 
monastery; we do not know his destiny. In Kievan chronicles he is 


42 M. Mathieu, “Les faux Diogenes,” Byzantion 22 (1952/53): 134f. 
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characterized as the son-in-law (or brother-in-law) of Monomax, not the 
son of the emperor (“caesar”). Quite a different formula was used by 
Orderic Vitalis, who says that Bohemund, in 1105-1107, supported a filius 
Diogenis Augusti —according to Mathieu, an impostor. 43 

In sum, we can say that the gambros of Monomax was certainly not the 
real son of a Byzantine emperor (not even of a deposed one); he may have 
been a relative of the house or an impostor. 44 

The ninth in Baumgarten’s list is the union of Andronikos Komnenos 
and Irene-Dobrodeja concluded in 1122. Baumgarten (p. 25, fn. 26) refers 
to two articles: one is the above-quoted work by Loparev, the other is by 
S. Papadimitriu 45 Neither of these scholars mentions the name Andronikos. 
According to them, it was Alexios who was the oldest son and co-emperor 
of John II. Pasuto, incidentally, also referring to the article by Papadimitriu, 
calls the husband of Irene-Dobrodeja Andronikos. 46 

Once again, information concerning this marriage comes to us only from 
the Kievan chronicles. They convey that a daughter of Prince Mstislav (a 
son of Volodimer Monomax) was married in 1122 to a car or carevic 47 
The rendering of the Hypatian Chronicle ( PSRL , 2:286), car-emperor, even 
though accepted by Tatiscev, is obviously erroneous, for John II had 
another spouse, the Hungarian princess Irene-Piriska. If we take the evi¬ 
dence of late chroniclers concerning carevic at face value, we must con¬ 
clude that the daughter of Mstislav married one of John II’s sons. We know 
quite a bit about the wife of Andronikos 48 She was very active both politi¬ 
cally and as the patroness of a literary circle; in the numerous poems dedi¬ 
cated to her there is not a single hint of her northern origin. 

Both Loparev and Papadimitriu identified the husband of Mstislavna as 
John IPs oldest son, Alexios. 49 Papadimitriu has demonstrated that 
Loparev, by a series of fantastic guesses, created a false biography of 
Mstislavna, and invented for her the name of Zoe. There is no need to 
return to his scrutiny of Loparev’s mistakes, particularly since G. Litavrin 

43 Mathieu, “Les faux Diog&nes,” p. 137f. 

44 See also I. U. Budovnic, “Vladimir Monomax i ego voennaja doktrina,’’ Istorideskie 
zapiski 22 (1947): 96-98. 

45 S. Papadimitriu, “Brak russkoj knjazny Mstislavny Dobrodei s gre5eskim carevi£em,” 
VizVrem 11 (1904): 73-98. 

46 Pa§uto, VneSnjaja politika, p. 187. 

47 Papadimitriu, “Brak russkoj knjazny,’’ p. 73. 

48 Besides Barzos, He genealogia , 1:362-79, see O. Lampsides, “Zur Sebastokratorissa 
Eirene,’’ Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik (hereafter JOB) 34 (1984):91-105; E. 
Jeffreys, “The Sebastokratorissa Eirene as Literary Patroness,’’ JOB 32 (1982): 63-71. 

49 About Alexios see Barzos, He genealogia , 1:339-348; G. Ostrogorsky, “Autokrator 
Joannes II und Basileus Alexios,’’ Seminarium Kondakovianum 10 (1938): 172f. 
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also rejected Loparev’s constructions. 50 The question is, however, whether 
Mstislavna really became the spouse of Alexios. Barzos, who accepts 
Loparev’s conclusions (probably without knowledge of Papadimitriu’s arti¬ 
cle), draws attention to several Greek texts referring to the wife of Alex¬ 
ios. 51 First, she was mentioned in the typikon of the Pantokrator; that means 
that she died before 1136. The typikon, however, gives no name for her. A 
scholion to the histories of John Tzetzes defines Kata-Katae, the daughter of 
the Georgian king Demetrios, as the spouse of Alexios. Barzos solves this 
difficulty by assuming that Kata was the second wife of Alexios. In some 
unpublished notes on the manuscripts from Sinai, he discovered two names 
of Alexios’ spouses—Irene and Eudokia (not Kata!); the name Irene also 
appears in an anonymous epigram. 

All these data, precious though they are, do not shed any light on the 
Kievan past of the princess. It is very risky to conclude anything on the 
basis of the unpublished notes collected by Pachomios of Sinai in 1928. 
The only sure thing is Alexios’s marriage to a Georgian princess. It could 
be she who was renamed Irene and died before 1136, or it could be another 
woman. Mstislavna was married to a carevic, but who was this carevicl In 
far-away Kiev, the title could be generously applied to any member of the 
Komnenian clan. The Greek sources do not mention a Kievan princess 
becoming Alexios’s wife. Of course, this is an argumentum ex silentio. 
But negation owing to silence is not worse than an assumption despite 
silence. 

The third son of John II, Issac, bom ca. 1113, 52 is, probably out of the 
question, for he was very young in 1122. As far as his marriages are con¬ 
cerned, his first wife was Theodora and the second one was Irene 
Diplosynadene. 53 

The tenth marriage in Baumgarten’s list is that of Jurij Dolgorukij to an 
unnamed Greek woman, or—as he puts it elsewhere—“vraisembablement 
Byzantine d’origine” (p. 22, fn. 16). The only source Baumgarten could 
refer to was N. M. Karamzin, who wrote: “It is probable that the second 
spouse of Jurij (George) was of Greek extraction since she left for Constan¬ 
tinople.’’ 54 The argumentation is very shaky, especially in the context of the 
Hypatian Chronicle’s entry under 1162 relating, as noted above, that the 

50 G. G. Litavrin, “Vizantijskij medicinskij traktat XI-XIV vv.,” VizVrem 31 (1971): 
249-51. 

51 Barzos, He genealogia, 1: 343, fn. 25. 

52 Barzos, He genealogia, 1:391. 

53 Barzos, He genealogia , 1:396, fn. 28. 

54 N. M. Karamzin, Istorija gosudarstva Rossijskogo, 1 (St. Petersburg 1842), note to part 2, 
p. 161, fn. 405. 
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sons of Jurij (Mstislav and Vasil’ko) emigrated to Constantinople together 
with their mother and Vsevolod, their younger brother. The emigration 
was, as Vasil’evskij has already indicated, 55 one element of an alliance built 
by Manuel I against Hungary. We have no data concerning Jurij’s marriage 
to a Greek princess. Loparev did not include this groundless evidence in 
his list of marriages. 

The eleventh marriage is that of Euphemia, daughter of Prince Gleb of 
Bilhorod and Cemihiv, who in 1194 allegedly married a certain Angelos. 
Pasuto identifies her fiance as, “probably,” Alexios IV. 56 Alexios would 
have been the only Byzantine prince in 1194, other than the newborn 
Manuel. 57 Nonetheless, Alexios is not a good candidate; his adventures are 
well known, as described by Niketas Choniates, and there is no word about 
his marriage. Again, the generous term in the Kievan Chronicle, carevic 
(PSRL 2:680) deceived Pasuto. M. Levcenko, evidently more cautious, 
wrote that “in 1193 Svjatoslav of Kiev’s granddaughter married a member 
of this dynasty.” 58 

But did she marry? The chronicle says only that Svjatoslav arrived in 
Kiev and that there he received a message from matchmakers saying they 
were coming to take Euphemia Glebovna, his granddaughter, “for the 
carevic.” We do not know the result of this embassy. 

The last in Baumgarten’s list is Anna who ca. 1200 married Roman, 
prince of Volhynia and Halyc. She was, according to Baumgarten, a rela¬ 
tive of Emperor Isaac II (p. 23, table 5, no. 47) or Alexios III (p. 47, table 
11, no. 1); since they were brothers, there is no contradiction between the 
statements. The problem is that these statements are accompanied only by 
questionmarks, not references, and I do not know what source, if any, 
Baumgarten had. Loparev did not include Anna in his list, and Pasuto, who 
made a special study of Anna’s activity, 59 mentions only her Polish and 
Hungarian relations. 60 Anna’s Greek origin and her relation with the 
dynasty of the Angeloi is probably only one of Baumgarten’s conjectures. 

Thus the list of Baumgarten should be considerably contracted. Janka, 
Barbara, Jurij’s anonymous wife, and Anna of Halyc should be eliminated 
completely; Anastasia-Maria was not Constantine IX’s daughter; Theo- 
phano Mouzalonissa, even if she married a Kievan prince, was not an 

55 Vasil’evskij, Trudy , vol. 4 (Leningrad, 1930), p. 45. 

56 Pasuto, Vnesnjaja politika , p. 201. See also F. Cognasso, “Un imperatore bizantino della 
decadenza,” Bessarione 19 (1915): 278f. 

57 Ch. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), p. 96f. 

58 M. V. Levcenko, Ocerki po istorii russko-vizantijskix otnosenij (Moscow, 1956), p. 497. 

59 V. Pa§uto, Ocerki po istorii Galicko-Volynskoj Rusi (Moscow, 1950), pp. 194-200. 

60 Pasuto, Vnesnjaja politika, p. 347, fn. 1. 
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imperial relative; Leo Diogenes was an impostor, and Euphemia did not 
marry Alexios IV. 

In Baumgarten’s list there are at least three cases when the chronicles 
dub the fiance of a Kievan princess carevic. In our search for these 
imperial fiances we have not found a single Byzantine “prince” who could 
suitably fit this definition. We can suggest, then, that the term carevic was 
used by Kievan chroniclers in a vaguer sense than “the son of an 
emperor.” We can also suggest that the carica , Vsevolod’s spouse, was not 
actually a princess. 

But it was not only the Kievan wives of carevici who left no trace in the 
Greek sources. What is especially astonishing is that none of the Kievan 
marriages, after that of Anna-Volodimer, is reported or even mentioned in a 
single Greek text. The whole of Baumgarten’s information is furnished, 
short of his imagination, by Kievan narrative sources. 

The question to ask now is whether this “silence about foreign spouses” 
was a general or particular phenomenon. Were the Byzantines of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries inclined to skip the foreign origin of their 
princely mates, or did they disregard their Kievan connubial connections? 

It would be very helpful to have a “Byzantine Baumgarten” even if it 
were permeated with errors and fantasies. We have nothing of this kind. 
But, for our purpose of comparison, we fortunately do not need a 
comprehensive list of foreign marriages—even casual examples will do. 

Surely the wives of emperors attracted the attention of writers. The 
Georgian princess Maria was called by Byzantine contemporaries the 
“Alanian” and eventually by Tzetzes the “Abasgissa.” 61 Even though the 
ethnic definition is not precise (the Byzantines confused Alans, Abasges 
and Iberoi), Maria’s Caucasian origin is stressed in various sources. 

Irene, Manuel I’s first wife (Bertha von Sulzbach), was, according to 
Niketas Choniates, a noble woman from the “Alamanoi”; Kinnamos calls 
her a descendant of kings, and in the title of the funeral speech written by 
Basil of Oxrid she is named “the lady from the Alamanoi.” Prodromos 
also calls her “from the Alamanoi.” 62 The foreign origin of Manuel’s 
second wife has been described at length: Choniates calls her a daughter of 

61 About Maria, see I. M. Nodia, “Gruzinskie materialy o vizantijskoj imperatrice Marfe- 
Marii,” in Vizantinovedceskie etjudy (Tbilisi, 1978), pp. 146-55. Cf. Nodia’s article (with a 
false transliteration of her name) in Actes du XV* Congres international d’ etudes byzantines, 
vol. 4 (Athens, 1980), pp. 138-43; M. Mullet, “The ‘Disgrace’ of the Ex-basilissa Maria,’’ 
BSl 45 (1984): 202-211. 

62 Niketas Choniates, Historia (hereafter Nik. Chon.), ed. J. A. van Dieten (Berlin and New 
York, 1975), p. 53.58; Ioannes Cinnamus, Epitome rerum , ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, 1836), p. 
36.2-3. 
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“Petebinos” (Raimond of Poiters), satrap of Antioch; twelfth-century poets 
know her as an Italian or the lady of the land of Antioch; and Constantine 
Manasses devoted a poem to the embassy dispatched to Palestine for “the 
scion of the Charites produced by the golden city of Antioch.’’ 63 About 
Alexios II, Choniates explicitly says that his wife was the daughter of “the 
ruler of the Franks,’’ and the title of the discourse of Eustathios of Thes- 
salonike on their wedding reads: “On the arrival to the capital of the 
imperial bride from Frankia.’’ 64 

We have some information about foreign marriages of Byzantine aristo¬ 
crats as well: thus Bryennios says explicitly that Isaac Komnenos married 
Ekatherina, “the oldest daughter of the emperor of the Bulgarians, 
Samuel.’’ 65 Nikephoros Basilakes speaks at length about the origin of Alex¬ 
ios I’s nephew Adrianos Komnenos—his mother was of Alanian (Georgian) 
origin. 66 Manuel’s daughter Maria married, according to Choniates, a son of 
the marquis of Monferrat. 67 In Kallikles’s funeral epigram on Rogerios, the 
poet relates that the deceased originated from the Frankish land and adds 
that Emperor Alexios I gave him everything: the sea of gold, glory, the title 
of sebastos and marriage into a noble family. 68 

We can stop here, although far from exhausting the list of Byzantine 
marriages to foreigners: the Byzantines did not shun mention of their 
princely connubial connections with foreigners. To make this point clearer, 
let us take a single country, Hungary, a convenient case in point. Hungary 
was not a great power, such as France or Germany; it was not as close to 
Constantinople as Italy, Bulgaria, or Armenia, formerly parts of the empire; 
it was, finally, not an Orthodox country, although, as D. Obolensky formu¬ 
lates it, “at St. Stephen’s court the traditions of Eastern and Western Chris¬ 
tianity, and the influences of the Byzantine and the German empires, met 
and were fairly evenly balanced.’’ 69 In other words, the situation of Hun¬ 
gary within the Byzantine commonwealth was comparable with that of the 
Kievan state, and we could expect that the Byzantine influence, “evenly 

63 Nik. Chon., p. 115.55-56; Lampros, “Ho Markianos kodix,” p. 126, no. 109.15; 145, no. 
221.13; K. Homa, “Das Hodoiporikon des Konstantin Manasses,’’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
(hereafter BZ) 13 (1904): 343.51-82. 

64 Nik. Chon., p. 275.13-14; Fontes rerum byzantinarum, ed. V. Regel, N. Novosadskij 
(reprint, Leipzig, 1982), 1:80.13-14. 

65 Bryennios, Histoire , p. 77.11 -12. 

66 Niceforo Basilace, Encomio di Adriano Comneno, ed. A. Garzya (Naples, 1965), 
p. 34.196-204. 

67 Nik. Chon., p. 171.18. 

68 Nicola Callicle, Carmi, ed. R. Romano (Naples, 1980), no. 19.10 and 31-35. 

69 D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe, 500-1453 (London, 
1971), p. 158. 
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balanced” by the Western (German) impact, would be weaker in Hungary 
than in Orthodox Kiev. However, what we leam about Byzantine-Magyar 
princely marriages 70 contradicts this theoretical supposition. 

Nikephoros III bestowed his niece Synadene in marriage to the “krales 
Oungrias,” as the Continuator of Skylitzes puts it. 71 Whether this krales 
was really a king of Hungary and the wedding took place in 1075, before 
Nikephoros became basileus, 72 or whether the krales , like carevic in the 
Kievan chronicles, was a pretentious name for a Hungarian noble, 73 is 
irrelevant to our purpose; what matters here is the fact that Synadene was 
married to a Hungarian and that the Greek chronicler found it important to 
add this information to the story he cribbed from Attaleiates. 

Irene-Piriska, the daughter of the Hungarian king Laszlo I, married 
John II. Cinnamos flatly calls her ‘‘a child of Vladislavos,” whom he 
defines as king of Pannonia. 74 Prodromos praises her once, not without 
exaggeration, as “the queen of all western peoples,” 75 and even more ela¬ 
borately in the poem on the coronation of her son, in which he enumerated 
the people that supposedly would obey her. 76 

Stephen, a brother of King Geza II (1141 -1162) and the ephemeral king 
of 1163, fled to Constantinople and in 1161 married there Maria, a beautiful 
daughter of sebastokrator Isaac and a niece of Manuel I; the marriage is 
testified to by Choniates and Cinnamos. 77 

Alexios-Bela, “from Oungria,” was betrothed to Maria, Manuel I’s 
daughter. The betrothal did not last, but Bela married, Choniates relates, a 
relative of the emperor’s wife, Anne of Chatillion. 78 When Anne died, Bela 
tried to marry Manuel’s sister Theodora, the widow of Andronikos Lapar- 
das; according to Balsamon (PG 137: 1132, col. B, C), the request of the 


70 On some of these marital unions, see R. Kerble, Byzantinische Prinzessinen in Ungarn 
zwischen 1050-1200 und ihr Einfluss aufdas Arpadenkonigreich (Vienna, 1979). 

71 He synecheia tes Chronographias tou Ioannou Skylitzes, ed. Eu. Tzolakes (Thessalonike, 
1968) p. 185.23-25. 

72 Thus Ch. Hannick and G. Schmalzbauer, “Die Synadenoi,’’ JOB 25 (1976): 129, follow¬ 
ing Gy. Moravcsik. 

73 A. Kazhdan “Iz istorii vizantino-vengerskix svjazej vo vtoroj polovine XI v.,’’ Acta anti¬ 
que Academiae scientiarum Hungaricae 10 (1962): f. 1 -3, 163-66. 

74 Cinnamus, Epitome rerum, p. 9.12 and 24. 

75 Theodoras Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, ed. W. Horandner (Vienna, 1974), no. 25.95. 

76 Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, no. 1.85-99. See M. Mathieu, “Cinq poesies byzan- 
tines des XI e et XII e siecles,” Byzantion 23 (1953/4): 140-42. On Irene-Piriska, see Gy. 
Moravcsik, Szent Laszlo leanya es a bizanci Pantokrator-monostor (Budapest and Constan¬ 
tinople, 1923), pp. 67-69. 

77 Kirble, Byzantinischen Prinzessinen, pp. 101 -130; Barzos, He genealogia, p. 2:314-26. 

78 Nik. Chon., p. 112.66, 170.12-14. See Gy. Moravcsik, Studia byzantina (Budapest, 
1967), p. 306. 
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krales Oungrias was denied. 79 A little later, Bela married his daughter 
Margaret-Maria to Isaac II; again, Choniates calls the bride a daughter of 
Bela, king of Hungary, and the same explicit titulature recurs in his 
epithalamy and his stichoi on this event. 80 

Boris, a son of King Koloman (and a grandson of Volodimer Monomax), 
arrived in Byzantium during John II’s reign. We read in Cinnamos 
(p. 117.20-21.) that he was married to a noble woman. Who this noble 
woman was, we can only guess. Odo of Deuil believed her to be a niece of 
John II. 81 D. Polemis hypothesized that she belonged to the family of the 
Doukai. 82 N. Wilson and J. Darrouzes published fragments of a document 
mentioning the paroikoi of the kralaina Arethe; 83 the document is enig¬ 
matic in many respects, including that its year does not coincide with its 
indiction. Scholars prefer the date of the year (1098/9) and tentatively iden¬ 
tify Arethe with Synadene. On the contrary, V. Laurent choses the indic¬ 
tion, corrects the year, and concludes that the document was issued in 
1157/8 and that Arethe was the spouse of Boris, Koloman’s son. 84 All con¬ 
clusions of this kind are extremely hypothetical, and we cannot even be sure 
that Arethe was of Hungarian origin or related to a Hungarian krales. 

In any case, Byzantine sources of all sorts speak of marital relations with 
Hungarians. Their silence with regard to Kievan connections cannot be 
explained simply by Byzantine haughtiness. The natural explanation is that 
intermarriages with Kievan princes did not occupy any significant place in 
the high diplomacy of the Constantinopolitan court of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

There is another facet to the problem. Might we suppose that Byzantine 
connubial connections, however rare, would occupy a relatively important 
place in Kievan society, being more numerous than connections with 
“unbelievers” such as the Cumans-Polovcy, or “westerners” such as the 
Poles or Germans? This is not the case. I have no intention of checking 
any other “cluster” of Baumgarten’s list here, short of the Byzantine one; I 
do not question his trustworthiness in spheres beyond my modest 

79 Moravcsik, Studia , pp. 309 - 312. 

80 Nik. Chon., p. 368.44-45. See his Orationes et epistulae, ed. J. A. van Dieten (Berlin and 
New York, 1972), p. 35.1-33, 44 tit. See also Brand, Byzantium , p. 335, fn. 13; J. A. van 
Dieten, Niketas Choniates Erlauterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Biographie 
(Berlin and New York, 1971), pp. 87-91. 

81 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, ed. V. G. Berry (reprint, New 
York, 1965), p. 34. 

82 D. Polemis, The Doukai (London, 1968), p. 123. 

83 N. Wilson and J. Darrouz&s, “Restes du cartulaire de Hi^ra-Xdrochoraphion,” REB 26 
(1968): 34.15-18. 

84 V. Laurent, “Ar6t6 Doukaina, la kralaina,” BZ 65 (1972): 36-38. 
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knowledge. Let us take his numbers as they stand—for our purpose, this 
“approximate approach “has validity. 

As we already know, Baumgarten registered twelve cases of Byzantino- 
Kievan marriages. Let us set aside, for now, the fact that we reduced his 
number, and let us compare his number with Baumgarten’s observations of 
other Kievan marriages to foreigners. Baumgarten’s data include: 16 Pol¬ 
ish marriages, among which he lists kings Kazimierz I, Boleslaw II, 
Boleslaw III, Boleslaw IV, Mieszko III, Kazimierz II; 13 Anglo- 
Scandanavian marriages, among them Harald to Elisabeth of Kiev, and 
Guida to Volodimer Monomax; 12 Cuman marriages; 10 German mar¬ 
riages, including that of Henry IV; 9 Hungarian marriages, among them 
those of kings Andrew I, Koloman, and Geza II; 7 Caucasian marriages; 
and an insignificant number of connections with Bohemia, Pomerania, and 
Silesia. France is represented by two marriages, but of the two French 
fiances one was King Henry I. 

Not only numerically, but especially in regard to importance, Byzantium 
cannot compete with western relations of Kievan Rus’ in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

What can be said in conclusion? To me, the results are astonishing. 
Despite the celebrated event of 988, despite the Orthodox proclivity of the 
Kievan state, and despite the obvious Byzantine impact on Kievan religion, 
art, and literature, princely Kiev of the eleventh and twelfth centuries stood 
aloof from Constantinople. Byzantine sources ignore marital connections 
with Kiev. Hence, there was not a single union of real importance between 
the two countries, since the Byzantines were very loquacious concerning 
the marriages of their rulers and rulers’ children. The carevici named in the 
Kievan chronicles are most probably fake—deliberately or through naive 
errors. 85 Those marriages that did take place involve primarily Byzantine 
impostors, Kievan exiles, or the members of the Byzantine second-rank 
elite. Both the Byzantines and the Rus’ had royal connections with the 
West and Hungary—they had no connections at such a level between them¬ 
selves. 

Here I must stop and pose the same question I raised at the outset: how 
far did the “Byzantinization” of Kievan secular society reach after the bap¬ 
tism of 988? The answer must come from scholars of Kievan Rus’, not 
from Byzantinists. 

Dumbarton Oaks 

85 When applied to princes of Rus’ of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the term car’ and its 
derivatives had no “reality institutionnelle” (W. Vodoff, “Remarques sur la valeur du terme 
‘tsar’ appliqu^ aux princes russes avant le milieu du XV e siecle,” Oxford Slavonic Papers 11 
[1978]: 39f.). 
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Byzantine Hagiography and Sex in the 
Fifth to Twelfth Centuries 

Alexander Kazhdan 


H agiography and sexuality—can two notions 
be more contrasted, more incompatible? 
Hagiographical works present the entire life or an 
episode in the life of a holy man or woman or a 
group of men and women, or posthumous mira¬ 
cles at their tombs or shrines, in order to provide 
the reader with a moral paragon and instruction 
on how to devote one’s whole life to God. Hagio¬ 
graphical works present, usually in a sequence of 
episodes, the system of Christian values, among 
which chastity naturally holds a place of honor. 
The gist of the hagiographical message is that the 
body and its “impure” desires should be sup¬ 
pressed and the sexual drive eliminated. The hero 
has to forget, in his or her claim to holiness, what 
sex he or she was given. A hermit in the desert is 
deprived, for a casual observer, of any marks of his 
sex, and a woman in disguise enters a male mon¬ 
astery and bravely exercises her piety among the 
representatives of another sex. 1 Angels had no 
sex; in visionary dreams they resemble eunuchs. 
And the monastic community, an ideal of hagiog¬ 
raphy, was an angelic, that is, epicene society. 2 

But in the paradoxical, ambivalent world of By¬ 
zantium the most edifying genre of literature was, 
at the same time, the most entertaining one. Meant 
to indoctrinate and assuming a substantial part in 
church reading, hagiographical writings were the 

In order to avoid excessively long footnotes I will refer to 
BHG, its Auctarium of 1969 and Novum Auctarium of 1984. When 
BHG indicates several editions, I will refer (in an abbreviated 
form) to the one that I used; only if I used a more recent edition 
not included in BHG and its auctaria, will I give the complete 
reference. 

'E. Patlagean, Structure sociale, famille, chretiente a Byzance 
(London, 1981), XI, 597-623. 

2 As C. S. Galatariotou (“Holy Women and Witches,” BMGS 9 
[1984-85], 85) puts it: “Saintly women require not only a denial 
of sexuality . . . but a denial of their very sex.” 


mass media ( Trivialliteratur ) of the time. 3 They 
were crammed with sujets that attracted the aver¬ 
age listener: travels and shipwrecks, natural disas¬ 
ters, fantastic beasts, incredible healings, murders 
and thefts, and the topic of sex was certainly not 
lacking. The Byzantines, admirers of epicene 
angels and saints, were far from being epicene 
themselves; the average listener of hagiographical 
works wanted sexy stories, and he got them in 
quite significant numbers. 

The Place of Women in 
Hagiographical Society 

In her article referred to above (note 2). C. Gal¬ 
atariotou emphasized the “patriarchy” and “mis¬ 
ogyny” of Byzantine society, even though she her¬ 
self runs into a difficulty—the image of the Virgin 
Mary. She based her conclusions on Neophytos the 
Enkleistes. On the contrary, hagiography benevo¬ 
lently accepted the role of women. God created 
both Adam and Eve, and later appeared in the 
world via the female, says the hagiographer of St. 
Martinianos. 4 The biographer of St. Andrew the 
Fool agreed with him: it was not the Devil who cre¬ 
ated woman but God himself; he created woman 
in order to augment the world, and every man who 
wants to have a wife can have her with God’s per¬ 
mission. 5 There is no distinction between the male 
and female in the eyes of God, says another ha¬ 
giographer, 6 and the female sex is to be praised 
beginning with the Mother of God. 7 Hagiogra- 
phers assume that the female gender is weaker and 

3 Cf. H. Kech, Hagiographie als christliche Unterhaltungsliteratur 
(Goppingen, 1977). 

*BHG 1177, ed. P. Rabbow, p. 291.23-24. 

5 Vita of Andrew the Fool, BHG 117, col. 765AB. 

translation of Theodora of Thessalonike, BHG 1739, p. 
42.3-4. 

7 Tito of Thomais of Lesbos, BHG 2454, p. 234B. 
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gentler, 8 but women are able to reject their weak¬ 
ness and act as men. 9 To be like a man is singular 
praise for a woman: 10 when the Arab fleet ap¬ 
proached Attaleia, the governor of the city com¬ 
manded the entire population to mount the city 
walls, and not only were there men holding shields 
but young women disguised as men. 11 Women 
could demonstrate more heroism than men: in the 
words of deacon Ignatios, the author of Patriarch 
Tarasios’ biography, during Iconoclasm feminine 
weakness turned out to be more steadfast than 
masculine strength. 12 

From this equality in origin, sanctity, and salva¬ 
tion one has to distinguish the inequality of every¬ 
day life: hagiographers knew that seclusion was 
the normal status of women, and only an extra¬ 
ordinary emergency would cause the prudent 
woman to forget her modesty (aibciog) and rush 
into the street. 13 It was sometimes dangerous for a 
woman to appear in public, as is demonstrated by 
the story of a girl whom a local commander 
wanted to drag to slavery “only because of the 
beauty of her body” and who ran for protection to 
a church. 14 The father of St. Theophano never al¬ 
lowed his daughter to leave the house without 
chaperons, and she was even sent to the bath¬ 
house either in the evening or in the morning 
when the streets were empty, and was accompa¬ 
nied by servants and maids. 15 

Marriage and Its Problems 

On the scale of Byzantine ethical values, virgin¬ 
ity occupied the topmost place, much higher than 
legitimate marriage; it is, however, to be noted that 
virginity was considered a type of marriage, the 
virgin (or nun) being proclaimed Christ’s bride. It 
goes without saying that hagiographers praised 
celibacy; more interesting is their positive attitude 
toward marriage. A legitimate marriage, con¬ 
cluded with the approval of parents, was desir¬ 
able. 16 Empress Theodora is said to have respected 
virginity, but she held marriage in honor—“O 

8 Vita of Theodora of Thessalonike, BHG 1737, p. 20.1—2. 

9 Vita of George of Amastris, BHG 668, p. 36.9-10. 

10 Palladios, Dialogue, BHG 870, ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton, p. 
98.30-31. 

u Vita of Antony the Younger, BHG 142, p. 199.1-4. 

12 BHG 1698, p. 415.28-29. 

13 Vita of Tarasios, BHG 1698, p. 421.34-35; Forty-Two Martyrs 
of Amorion, version B ,BHG 1212, p. 13.18. 

H Vita of Peter of Argos, BHG 1504, ed. Ch. Papaoikonomou, 
p. 68.22-24. 

15 BHG 1794, p. 3.25-30. 

16 Vita of Andrew the Fool, BHG 117, col. 765C. 


praiseful marriage,” exclaims her biographer. 17 
Marriage had a twofold purpose: procreation (see 
above, note 5), and restriction of the sexual drive 
and avoidance of promiscuous fornication (see be¬ 
low, notes 23, 59). 

The conflict between chastity and connubial life 
is a frequent topic of hagiography. Its simplest so¬ 
lution is an escape from the world to a monastery 
or nunnery, an action that could lead to a clash 
with the will of one’s parents, as is described, for 
instance, in the Vita of Nikon Metanoeite. 18 

In some cases pious girls managed to escape 
marriage. The hagiographer of three brothers— 
David, Symeon, and George of Lesbos—relates a 
novelette about a rich woman of senatorial rank 
who had two virtuous daughters, one of whom 
studied poetry and grammar, read the works of 
the church fathers, and longed for the monastic 
life, whereas the mother wanted her to enter a le¬ 
gitimate marriage. The daughter would probably 
have had to yield, but a sudden vision helped her: 
she saw a man in glimmering garment and lost her 
voice in fear. When St. Symeon of Lesbos healed 
her, the whole family, together with their maids, 
took the habit and founded a nunnery. 19 

Other children obeyed the will of their parents, 
as did Martha, the mother of St. Symeon the Styl- 
ite. 20 The ancient version of Symeon’s Vita plainly 
states this fact, whereas the later short Vita dwells 
longer on it: Martha, says the compiler, did not 
want, in the beginning, to discard virginity, the 
treasure favored by God, even though she was 
often told how honorable marriage and the unde¬ 
filed marriage bed is. 21 

Hagiography presented a way of compromise 
between filial obedience and pious chastity—the 
non-consummated marriage. It is well known that 
young Theophanes the Confessor persuaded his 
bride to leave the world immediately after the wed¬ 
ding, and the same effect was achieved by St. Ko- 
non of Isauria. 22 When St. Demetrianos turned 
fifteen, his parents decided to marry him off; their 
purpose was to secure the salvation of his soul, 
since, comments the hagiographer, legitimate mar- 

17 BHG 1731, ed. A. Markopoulos, Symmeikta 5 (1983), 271, 
par. 99-101. 

18 On this problem, see A. Kazhdan, “Hagiographical Notes,” 
Byzantion 54 (1984), 188—92. 

BHG 494, pp. 234-36. 

20 BHG 1689, ed. P. van den Ven, p. 3.21. 

21 BHG 1691, ed. J. Bompaire, p. 79.16-18. 

22 Vitae of Theophanes: BHG l787z, ed. V. Latysev, pp. 9f; 
BHG 1789, ed. C. de Boor, pp. 6 f; BHG 1792b, p. 20.30-37. 
Vita of Konon, BHG 2077, p. 301.1-7. 
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riage is in this respect second only to virginity. 23 
Even though Demetrianos did not follow the ex¬ 
ample of Theophanes and Konon, his marriage 
was not consummated, and when, in three months, 
his very young wife died, she was still a virgin. 

A conflict between marriage and chastity could 
evolve in the process of connubial life, as hap¬ 
pened with Melania the Younger. After the death 
of her two sons she felt an aversion to marriage 
(liioog ton yapou) and told her husband that she 
would stay with him “as her lord and master” only 
if he agreed to lead a life of chastity; if not, she 
would give him all her belongings and “liberate 
her body.” 24 In the later Vita of Melania, the sharp¬ 
ness of this anti-marital tendency was reduced, the 
“aversion” disappeared, and only the call for chas¬ 
tity (ayveia) remained. 25 

The revision of two vitae, that of Symeon the 
Stylite and that of Melania, shows a change of at¬ 
titude: the praise of marriage as “honorable” was 
introduced and, in addition, the aversion to mar¬ 
riage was muted. We can make a more general ob¬ 
servation: the concept was developed that sanctity 
could be achieved not only in the desert or in the 
monastery but in family life. Maria the Younger 
and Thomais of Lesbos (see below) were married 
women who deserved the reward of holiness; 
Nicholas Kataskepenos, in the Vita of Cyril Phi- 
leotes, conjured up the image of a saint who, after 
the birth of his child, limited his sexual intercourse 
with his wife but did not accept consistent celibacy, 
and Kataskepenos’ younger contemporary, Eusta¬ 
thios of Thessalonike, in an extraordinary Vita of 
Philotheos of Opsikion not only praised the mar¬ 
ried holy man but proclaimed the saint living in 
the world more honorable than lonely anchorites 
dwelling far from mundane temptations. 26 

Normally marriage was a union contracted 
within family circles, parents playing a role more 
substantial than the spouses-to-be. The state, how¬ 
ever, could interfere with this extremely private re¬ 
lationship of its subjects. The Vita of Athanasia of 
Aegina refers to an imperial prostagma that com¬ 
manded all single women and widows to marry the 
ethnikoi. 27 

23 BHG 495, ed. H. Gregoire, p. 222.163-67, corrections by 
E. Kurtz, AB 27 (1908), 31. 

24 Historia Lausiaca, II, ed. C. Butler (Hildesheim, 1967), p. 
155.8-16. 

23 BHG 1241, ed. H. Delehaye, AB 22 (1903), p. 11.13-15. 

26 On this evolution, see A. Kazhdan, “Hermitic, Cenobitic, 
and Secular Ideals in Byzantine Hagiography of the Ninth [to 
Twelfth] Centuries,” GOTR 30 (1985), 484-87. 

27 BHG 180, ed. F. Halkin, Six inedits d’hagiologie byzantine 
(Brussels, 1987), p. 181.7-9. 


The wedding feast is frequently recalled in hag- 
iographical writings. St. Demetrianos’ parents cel¬ 
ebrated his ycx|Tr)Xiog eoQxY). 28 Moreover, the wed¬ 
ding appears in a metaphorical context as a symbol 
of joy. Thus John of Damascus, after his ampu¬ 
tated arm was miraculously restored, was so happy 
that one could think, says his hagiographer, he 
were celebrating gamelia, filling the chamber with 
the noise of marriage. 29 When the Iconoclast em¬ 
peror Theophilos summoned Michael Synkellos, 
the saint came forth fearlessly not as a man enter¬ 
ing the lists but as if he were called to his own mar¬ 
riage festivities. 30 A monk is said to have had a vi¬ 
sion: a crowd of men in white garments on white 
horses and a woman in purple among them; their 
procession was accompanied with music and clap¬ 
ping, as it is, adds the writer, at marriage ceremo¬ 
nies. 31 

Unlike the Byzantine romance, hagiography 
does not stop at the wedding; the authors of saints’ 
vitae knew that marital problems began to arise 
after the festivities. These problems could be med¬ 
ical (primarily the barrenness of a marital couple) 
or moral (the incompatibility of spouses). Hagiog- 
raphers gladly deal with barrenness. A frequent 
element of the saint’s story is the protracted bar¬ 
renness of the hero’s parents that must be over¬ 
come by constant prayer or divine intervention. 
When Theophano’s parents had no child for a 
long time, they started visiting a church day and 
night and besought the Virgin to give them an heir 
and participant in their life. 32 The Virgin was an 
appropriate protector of childbirth, but a male 
saint could also be helpful: the tomb of Patriarch 
Ignatios healed the barren spouse of a nobleman 
so that she brought forth several children. 33 

When the hagiographer of St. Blasios broaches 
the topic of sterility, he uses a very risky, almost 
impudent formulation: a high-ranking Roman was 
said to have a legitimate wife but no children; he 
addressed Blasios, begging the saint to give him a 
child “to continue the family line and to inherit the 
property.” 34 The Greek avdoxaoig GJiEQpaxog, 
which I translate periphrastically as “continuation 
of the family line,” has the connotation “raising up 


28 BHG 495, ed. H. Gregoire, p. 222.171. 

29 BHG 884; PG 94, 460AB. Cf. Vita of Kosmas of Maiouma, 
BHG 395, p. 326.9-11. 

30 BHG 1296, p. 242.4-5. 

31 Vita of Elias Speleotes, BHG 581, col. 880E. 

32 BHG 1794, p. 2.16-18. 

35 BHG 817; PG 105, 561D. 

34 BHG 278, col. 665B. 
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the sperm,” physiologically well connected with the 
situation of our Roman aristocrat. 

A barren couple could expect some help from 
medical doctors, but this help was expensive. St. 
Antony the Younger had an adventurous life and 
once pretended to be a physician; a rich land- 
owner (oixoSeojtoxrig) complained to Antony that 
after twenty-five years of marriage he had no child 
and promised the “doctor” a third of his property 
if he helped, but Antony demanded ten war horses 
as his honorarium. 35 

Byzantine society could look with incredulity 
and suspicion at cases of miraculous assistance that 
healed protracted sterility. Thus John Moschos re¬ 
lates the story of the hermit Daniel who blessed a 
barren woman and she became pregnant; there¬ 
after the rumor spread that the father was sterile 
and the baby was sired by Daniel. Then the hermit 
worked the second miracle: when the woman gave 
birth to the baby, Daniel asked the father to invite 
guests to a banquet, and during the festivities Dan¬ 
iel took the baby (then twenty-two days old) and 
asked him who his father was. “This man,” an¬ 
swered the baby, pointing his finger in the direc¬ 
tion of the husband. 36 

Barrenness was a physical problem to be solved 
by medical or supra-medical intervention. Another 
serious problem of marital life was the incompati¬ 
bility of spouses. The story of Mary the Younger is 
well known: 37 a faithful wife, she was accused by 
her cruel husband of having a love affair; in a fit 
of rage he beat her, and soon thereafter she died. 
Another case of conjugal tragedy is the Vita of 
Thomais of Lesbos. As did many hagiographi- 
cal heroines, Thomais preferred virginity and 
shunned physical pleasures. However, she obeyed 
her parents, “bent her head to accept the wreath,” 
and joined her legitimate spouse. But her hus¬ 
band, Stephen, turned out to be not her ally but 
an adversary; a man of the world, he behaved like 
a beast and beat her because she cared for the 
needy. 38 Another unhappy marriage is described 
in the Vita of Peter of Argos: the Devil excited in 
the wife such a hatred toward her husband that as 
soon as she heard him entering the house she 
would fall down on the floor and quiver; 39 only St. 
Peter’s intervention cured the poor woman. 

Whatever the hardships of marriage, it was a 

35 BHG 142, pp. 195 f. 

36 John Moschos, PG 87, 2977D-2980A. 

57 BHG 1164, cols. 695 f. 

™BHG 2454, cols. 235F-236F. 

59 BHG 1504, ed. Ch. Papaoikonomou, p. 69.11-15. 


holy institution, and spouses were obliged to pre¬ 
serve their bonds. Theodore of Stoudios was an 
eager supporter of the concept of the purity of 
marriage. One of his biographers conveys that 
Theodore insisted that a man could be the master 
of one woman only, as well as a woman the com¬ 
panion of only one man, and this union had to be 
legitimate and not illegal or licentious. 40 Theodore 
worried that Constantine Vi’s example (separation 
from his first wife) could make divorce a rule. 41 In 
their anti-Muslim polemics, hagiographers criti¬ 
cized Islam for allowing four legitimate wives and 
thousands of concubines (naKkanai), which indi¬ 
cated to them that Muslims worshiped God as pro¬ 
tector of fornicators and even of sodomites. 42 The 
author of the Vita of St. Andrew the Fool con¬ 
demns a certain Rafael (the more as he was a dea¬ 
con) who walked out on his wife and began living 
with a maidservant. 43 

More complicated was the case of an illegitimate 
union, especially that of two slaves, which in the 
tenth century was not yet considered a marriage. 
The Vita of St. Basil the Younger described a “fam¬ 
ily” of house slaves. 44 Following the order of her 
master, Theodora joined her at3vxpo(j)Oc; (“com¬ 
panion,” not husband) and bore him two children; 
after his death she lived in chastity rearing her boy 
and girl; her master gave her a tiny little room in 
the vestibule of his house. 45 She had not been 
chaste in her youth, and when she died demons 
accused her of fornication. The angels, however, 
retorted that the slave maid was not blessed by a 
priest and had not received a legitimate benedic¬ 
tion, nor was she given to a husband in church and 
adorned with a wreath—her pseudo-marriage was 
based only on the word and gesture of her master, 
and therefore she cannot be blamed for fornica¬ 
tion. 46 

Beauty and Nakedness 

P. Brown emphasized that Christian writers re¬ 
jected the ancient reverence toward “the fiery 
spirit unleashed in the sexual act.” 47 In the grada¬ 
tion of sins, the illegal sexual act, Jtopveia, was 

49 BHG 1754; PG 99, 257C. The passage is lacking in BHG 
1755; PG 99, 144 C. 

4l BHG 1755, col. 137BC. 

42 The Acts of Sixty-Three Martyrs, BHG 1218, p. 147.15-22. 

43 BHG 117, cols. 797C, 800A. 

44 See Chr. Angelide, AotfXoi oxfjv KcovoxavTivotJJtoXr) xdv 10° 
at., Symmeikta 6 (1985), 40 f. 

45 BHG 264b, pp. 300.39-301.6. 

46 BHG 263, ed. A. Veselovskij, I, p. 32.8-18. 

47 P. Brown, The Body and Society (New York, 1988), 432. 
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given a particular place: all other sins are those of 
the soul, but porneia is bodily wrongdoing. “Every 
vice terribly darkens the soul, but porneia makes 
the body filthy and disgraceful.” 48 The body was 
considered sexually dangerous, especially if it was 
beautiful and naked. 

Human beauty was ambivalent; it could reflect 
the beauty of the soul and, on the contrary, it could 
deceptively cover the spiritual ugliness of a man. 
Hagiographers frequently stress the beauty of 
their heroes and heroines. The pious girl Hypatia- 
Fevronia, in the Vita of the three brothers from 
Lesbos, shone in her spiritual and physical splen¬ 
dor. 49 The daughters and granddaughters of St. 
Philaretos the Merciful excelled all other women 
in their beauty. 50 Thomais of Lesbos also was 
exceedingly beautiful, so that her inner virtues 
flashed through her external appearance. 51 But 
beauty in hagiography is a relative value and can 
appear in a suspicious context. St. Nilus of Ros- 
sano was handsome and had a beautiful voice, so 
that many single women (of course, excited by the 
Devil) chased him; one of these women surpassed 
all the others in both looseness and beauty, and she 
managed to seduce him and give birth to a girl. 52 
The union was probably illegitimate, since imme¬ 
diately after this notice, the hagiographer exclaims 
that Providence did not leave Nilus to wallow in 
this mire of a life. 

“Good” hagiographical beauty is abstract and re¬ 
moved from the body as far as possible; since the 
body is shameful, it should remain covered. Helio- 
dore, the Faust-like anti-hero of the Vita of Leo of 
Catania, made several women accompany him; 
they followed him across “deep waters” and natu¬ 
rally drew up their shirts (xixomoxoi), so that not 
only their knees were bared but their thighs as 
well. The poor women were humiliated and 
laughed at. 53 Even more shameful was the behav¬ 
ior of an indecent woman who remained naked in 
the water while her companions, mortified at 
seeing St. Dometios, tried to cover themselves. 54 

A story told by Moschos shows the shocking fear 
that a Christian could experience before a female 
body: a Persian girl asked the priest Konon to bap¬ 
tize her; she was so beautiful that the priest “was 

™BHG 117, col. 828B, D. 
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unable to anoint her with the holy oil.” She stayed 
two days in the Lavra of St. Sabas waiting in vain, 
and then Archbishop Peter (524-552) suggested 
sending a deaconess to celebrate the rite, but it was 
found improper. Confounded by his weakness, 
Konon fled to the hills. There John the Baptist ap¬ 
peared to him and enjoined him to return. “Hav¬ 
ing removed Konon’s clothes, John sealed thrice 
with the sign of the cross the part of Konon’s body 
down from the navel” and thus quelled his sexual 
passion, so that the next day Konon quietly bap¬ 
tized the girl “not even noticing that she was fe¬ 
male by nature.” 55 

Sanctity helped a man overcome temptation 
caused by the naked body. When Luke the 
Younger sent the monk Pankratios to a sick woman 
he ordered Pankratios to take a small vessel of oil 
and rub it with his own hands on the patient’s body. 
Both the woman and her husband were stunned 
by this inappropriate behavior but eventually 
obeyed, and Pankratios rubbed her entire body 
from head to toe, following the instructions he had 
received from Luke. 56 

Illicit Intercourse 

In Byzantine society, which venerated marriage 
and was frightened by the sight of the naked body, 
adultery and lewdness occupied a surprisingly im¬ 
portant place. Nowadays, complains the hagiogra¬ 
pher of Andrew the Fool, the people play like 
blind and insensible beasts; many fornicate with 
rejoicing and commit adultery by giving gifts and 
presents. 57 The secular administration took severe 
measures to fight this evil. If we may believe the 
Vita of Antony the Younger, a governor issued a 
decree ordering every fornicator and every pros¬ 
titute to be arrested, their property confiscated, 
and their hair cut off to make them a laughing 
stock. 58 

Libertines were found in all walks of life. We 
hear about a poor young man who could not af¬ 
ford legitimate marriage and therefore was defiled 
by improper and illicit intercourse. 59 A married 
man had two eunuchs who provided him with di¬ 
verse women—single and married alike, as well as 
whores; his habit was to get up before the roosters 
and to head to church, but on his way to church he 
would stop “to accomplish the deed of the Devil.” 

55 PG 87, 2853D-2856B. 
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And thus his piety was praised by everybody but in 
fact he was “a clandestine devil.” 60 Another man 
“of the new generation” was extremely licentious 
(the hagiographer uses the word JtOQVOxdJtqXog, 
which is not found in either Lampe or Liddell- 
Scott), inclined to incest and lust, even to sodomy, 
never visiting a church, wasting his time with 
strumpets, drunkards, and musicians. 61 Women 
could be lewd as well: St. Thomais healed two of 
this type, and grateful for her medical help, one 
promised to enter legitimate marriage, whereas 
the other’s vow was more restricted—she swore to 
stop disorderly intercourse with men during the 
divine and great feasts. 62 

Even some monks were not free from the sin of 
fornication. Moschos tells a story of a monk of the 
monastery of St. Theodosios who left for Jerusa¬ 
lem and went first of all to a brothel; he then 
worked as a craftsman and led a profligate life, 
squandering his salary and that of his compan¬ 
ion. 63 Another monk, while visiting his village, suc¬ 
cumbed to erotic desire and at night went to bed 
with a local woman; his act did not remain un¬ 
known—miraculously Stephen the Sabaites found 
out when and where the man had sinned. 64 In 
Capua, due to the omniscience of Nilus of Ros- 
sano, the mother superior of a convent was caught 
in bed with a priest. 65 Even decent and saintly 
people could be falsely denounced as fornicators. 
A former disciple of Stephen the Younger accused 
the holy man of insulting Constantine V and of 
sexual relations with Stephen’s spiritual daughter, 
the nun Anna. Anna was arrested but naturally 
did not acknowledge her adultery (the hagiogra¬ 
pher knows that there was no crime perpetrated), 
but nevertheless the cruel Constantine ordered 
her to be flogged. 66 

In this atmosphere of pervasive lewdness, the 
harlot’s was a necessary and popular profession, 
and accordingly brothels frequently appear on the 
pages of hagiographical works. The hagiographer 
of Andrew the Fool describes a merry company in 
Constantinople that, after a carousal, headed to 
“[UfxdQia of crude women,” defiling there the 
beauty of their souls until the small hours; as they 
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left they were arrested and whipped. 67 The word 
mimarion is explained below as “brothel.” We also 
meet in this Vita the term “the inn of actresses 
(ftipxxScov)” having the same meaning. 68 Moschos 
relates a story of a hermit who could not resist the 
sexual drive, went to Jericho, visited a brothel, and 
was infected with leprosy. 69 

Prostitutes were impudent in their dress and es¬ 
pecially in their gestures. Gregory of Dekapolis 
saw in Syracuse a tower built near the harbor; a 
licentious woman lived in this tower, and the sailors 
who arrived safe from the perilous sea would be 
allured by her fake beauty and impudent ges¬ 
tures. 70 Gregory succeeded in changing her habits, 
and transformed the brothel into a pious dwelling. 
The hagiographer of Andrew the Fool also de¬ 
scribes a mimas who noticed two young men sitting 
in a public place and right away began to make im¬ 
pure gestures trying to arouse desire in them. 71 

Although prostitution was a sinful and disrepu¬ 
table profession, some saints nevertheless had har¬ 
lots as their mothers. Thus Maria, Theodore of 
Sykeon’s mother, earned her living as a prostitute 
in a country inn, 72 and a later legend made St. 
Helena, Constantine the Great’s mother, a harlot 
in an inn, although some historians of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, shocked by this legend, re¬ 
jected the story of her improper past. 73 

Repentant harlots, however, could achieve re¬ 
spected sanctity. St. Maria of Egypt and St. Pelagia 
are famous examples of transformed prostitutes. 
Tenth-century morality, which would not put up 
with the prostitution of St. Helena, tried to refor¬ 
mulate the past of St. Maria—at any rate, in the 
tenth-century Vita of Theoktiste of Lesbos, which 
was modeled on the basis of the Egyptian saint’s 
life, the heroine was not a strumpet but a pious 
nun. 74 Other hagiographical prostitutes are less 
well known than Pelagia and Maria, but they were 
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also destined for salvation. Thus, in a fragment 
from the Pratum spirituale, we read of a nun who 
left her convent in Thessalonike, devoted herself 
to fornication, but eventually repenting returned 
to the entrance of her convent to die. 75 

A single good action by a fornicator or prostitute 
could be sufficient to secure his or her salvation. 
Moschos tells a tale about an orphan girl who gave 
away her whole inheritance to save a man overbur¬ 
dened with debts; then, having no means to exist, 
she became a harlot, but soon “came to her senses” 
and abandoned this profession. When she decided 
to convert to Christianity, the pious members of 
the parish, in their indignation, refused to accept 
a whore, but their earthly morality was overruled 
by heaven, and angels brought her to a church and 
ordered her to be baptized. 76 

A similar story is found in the Vita of St. Theo- 
doulos of Edessa. 77 The saint heard a prophetic 
voice announcing that a certain Cornelius would 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. Theodoulos was 
astonished since Cornelius was a flutist in Damas¬ 
cus, a representative of a despicable profession, 
according to traditional Christian standards. 
Nevertheless, Theodoulos started the search for 
Cornelius and found him in a hippodrome hold¬ 
ing his musical instrument in one hand and with 
the other caressing a bare-headed harlot who wore 
inappropriate and impious decorations. Cornelius 
confessed to Theodoulos that he spent each day 
with whores and actors—but he was granted the 
heavenly kingdom because once he had acted with 
sympathy and generosity. 

As a matter of fact, Cornelius’ story as related to 
Theodoulos is the centerpiece of the whole Vita. 
Cornelius, returning home from a nightly church 
service, noticed an incredibly beautiful woman; he 
addressed her with flattering words (treating her 
as a prostitute) and tried to hug her, but she began 
crying and was unwilling to accept his caresses. 
Surprised, Cornelius asked her to explain her 
strange behavior, and she told him her story. She 
was a daughter of honest parents, an orphan from 
the age of twelve; when she married, she brought 
her husband a significant dowry. He squandered 
everything and, moreover, went into debt and now 
was afraid of being arrested and thrown into 
prison. So the woman decided to become a street¬ 
walker to earn her husband’s ransom. Touched by 
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her self-sacrifice, Cornelius gave her 230 nomis- 
mata and other coins and things and, without ask¬ 
ing her name, sent her away. 

The anchorite Kaioumas had to tackle an anal¬ 
ogous case. He was summoned as arbiter by a 
council in Cyprus that discussed the fate of the late 
Philentolos, the son of Olympios. Philentolos was a 
generous rich man who helped the poor and even 
founded a hospital but had “a passion for fornica¬ 
tion.” Kaioumas explained that Philentolos was to 
be saved from Hell because of his charitable deeds, 
even though—and Kaioumas is less tolerant to the 
licentious sinner than the author of the Vita of 
Theodoulos—he was not admitted to Paradise; his 
soul had to remain with those of unbaptized chil¬ 
dren. 78 

Both Cornelius and Philentolos, fornicators as 
they were, were rewarded for their good deeds, 
primarily generosity; Pelagia and Maria repented 
and became zealous anchorites. The Vita of Theo¬ 
dore of Edessa, however, reveals that a prostitute 
could acquire holiness automatically, without any 
effort on her part. A woman, relates the hagiogra- 
pher, had a son who was gravely ill, so she asked 
everyone to pray for his health; all was in vain until 
she met a whore, hurled the boy into the harlot’s 
lap and, genuflecting, besought her to pray. The 
sinner was ashamed by this unexpected demand, 
but seeing the boy at the verge of death turned to 
the East and, beating her breast with her hands, 
prayed in tears. An extraordinarily brilliant light 
descended from heaven upon the boy and the 
prostitute, the prayer was accepted, and the boy 
recovered. 79 The licentious sinner could be pure in 
the eyes of God. 

Unrequited Love 

A particular sujet of the hagiographical erotic 
story is the conflict in which one person is inclined 
to or even longing for intercourse and another re¬ 
sists it. The Acts of the apostle Andrew deals with 
such a conflict developing within a family, long 
after the wedding. Maximilla, wife of Aegeatus, 
anthypatos of Achaea, walked “on Christ’s road” 
and decided to cease sleeping with her husband; 
she used her illness as an excuse. Aegeatus in¬ 
sisted, threatening otherwise to execute Andrew, 
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who encouraged Maximilla to remain chaste even 
though she might die in the name of Christ. No 
threat, however, could break Maximilla’s steadfast¬ 
ness. The hagiographer describes Aegeatus’ de¬ 
spair; the man could not understand his wife’s be¬ 
havior and kept calling her back: “Why do you 
disregard your parents who entrusted you to me 
in marriage, and why do you avoid the [sexual] 
union? Your parents appreciated in me not my 
wealth, glory, or origin but my honesty and gentle¬ 
ness.” 80 This appeal to parents is typical of the Byz¬ 
antine concept of marriage: it was negotiated by 
parents, but it required an individual will to dis¬ 
rupt the union and accept chastity. 

More often hagiographers present the conflict 
of “unrequited love” in an extramarital situation or 
in the case when only one part is bound by marital 
ties. The object of desire can be either male or fe¬ 
male; if the object is male, the situation is fre¬ 
quently compared with that of the biblical legend 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, and the man is 
called “a new Joseph.” Thus the “edifying story” of 
Philotheos evokes the biblical episode, opposing 
“the just Joseph” and “the impious Egyptian lady,” 
adulterous wife of the patrikios Constantine, who 
tried to seduce the young slave and after her fail¬ 
ure accused him of encroaching upon her honor. 81 

The Vita of Theodore of Edessa contains a 
lengthy tale about a handsome young monk, Mi¬ 
chael from Mar-Saba, who would come to Jerusa¬ 
lem to sell baskets. A eunuch of the “queen Seida,” 
the spouse of Abd el-Malik, liked his baskets, and 
once he brought Michael to the abode of “the new 
Egyptian lady.” Seida let Michael in; she started 
with generous promises of freedom and wealth, 
but Michael responded that he had already re¬ 
ceived everything from Christ. Seida took the next 
step and asked Michael to become her friend; by 
(pdog she meant “lover.” Michael retorted that he 
loved Christ and that his friends are heavenly 
powers and saints; describing his attitude toward 
them, Michael employed vocabulary appropriate 
to erotic relations—sweetness, desire, passion, 
beauty, comeliness. Then Seida changed her tactics 
and threatened Michael, but he was not afraid. In 
despair she exclaimed: “You, poor man, deprive 
yourself of great benefits—am I not beautiful, de¬ 
sirable, worthy of passionate longing?” Michael 
did not accept her boastful assertions; for him she 
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was not beautiful and desirable but ugly, filthy, and 
hateful. He could not find a better way to offend 
the beautiful queen, and Seida ordered him to be 
flogged; Michael, however, endured the punish¬ 
ment for hours on end. Then she sent him, in 
shackles, to the “emperor,” and in a note accused 
“the impudent monk” of an offensive assault, for 
which he was beheaded. 82 

Another version of the “new Joseph” story pre¬ 
sents the woman not as a mighty queen or the pa¬ 
trikios’ spouse but as an ordinary seductress. Thus 
the Samaritans sent a woman to tempt St. James 
and paid her twenty gold coins. James let her in, 
kindled the hearth, and tried to warm her with his 
hands. The woman, enticing the saint, asked him 
to stroke her breast (lit., heart), but to avoid temp¬ 
tation James put his left hand into the fire until his 
fingers burned down. Shaken by his steadfastness, 
the woman converted. 83 Another whore acted on 
her own. She heard about the blessed Martinianos 
and proclaimed that he would fall like the leaf 
from the tree if she wanted; if my beauty, said she, 
does not shatter him, he is really a marvel not only 
among men but even among the angels. In the rag¬ 
ged disguise of a poor woman, she knocked at his 
door and was let in, but the saint retreated to an 
inner chamber and locked the door behind. When 
in the morning Martinianos came out to see her 
off, he did not recognize his guest: the harlot had 
taken off her rags, adorned herself, and prepared 
for a siege on his chastity. She told him that she 
had heard about him and yearned to sate herself 
with his handsomeness; she asked him why he was 
burying “such a marmoreal youthfulness,” and, re¬ 
ferring to the Bible, called him to marriage. Mar¬ 
tinianos retorted that he could not marry her since 
he was poor and unable to support a family. Do not 
worry, she replied, I have everything—a house, 
gold, silver, properties, and slaves. The saint, con¬ 
tinues the hagiographer, began to be inflamed with 
desire, and he even looked out at the road, which 
was deserted at that hour. But God did not allow 
him to perish: Martinianos collected some brush¬ 
wood, made a fire, and entered the flame strug¬ 
gling against himself; this fire, comments hagiog¬ 
rapher, typified the archetypal eternal flame. The 
whore was stricken; she realized her wrongdoing, 
threw her ornaments into the fire, put on her rag¬ 
ged dress, and fell to the feet of the saint asking to 
be forgiven. 84 
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St. James and St. Martinianos found themselves 
on the verge of a fall and needed the purifying 
force of fire to overcome temptation. Later saints 
seem to have mortified their flesh to such an extent 
that they simply ignored attempts to seduce them. 
Elias Spileotes, with a number of monks, had to 
flee to Patras, where one of the local residents in¬ 
vited him for dinner. Seeing his clean, bright face, 
the wife of the host, “the new Egyptian lady,” “with 
her heart pierced by the sting of licentiousness,” 
not only ogled Elias with her intemperate eyes 
but even stretched out her foot and shamelessly 
rubbed his leg. Her courtship remained in vain; 
“the new Joseph” was not shaken in his heart, nor 
did he cherish sweet desire but, as he later told his 
disciples, his flesh did not even feel her touch. 85 In 
more detail a scene of seduction is depicted in the 
Vita of Elias the Younger. His master’s spouse, en- 
flamed with desire, besieged Elias with a myriad of 
tricks: she colored her face brightly as if anointing 
it with milk, dyed her cheeks red, painted her eyes 
so that they sparkled, let her hair fall and her shirt 
trail along; she placed her hands on his bosom, 
dragged off his clothes, stripped his breast and 
arms, and tried to caress his face with hers—but 
“the new Joseph” remained immovable like an im¬ 
pregnable wall or a stony rock. 86 A similar story is 
in Prodromos’ Vita of Meletios of Myopolis. A 
noblewoman from Thebes, proud of her wealth 
and beauty, licentious and insolent, came to Mele¬ 
tios and attempted to incite him by improper 
movements and obscene words. The saint paid no 
attention and recommended that she communi¬ 
cate with those who wore long golden hair. 87 

Nicholas the Soldier, when he stayed in an inn, 
was tempted by the owner’s daughter. She came to 
his room at night and called him to “an impure 
intercourse”; she was mad from eros, but Nicholas 
quietly explained to her that she was a victim of 
demons who were forcing her to lose her virginity 
and become a shameful laughing stock. 88 The 
chaste man should be polite and careful not to of¬ 
fend his seductress, as we can learn from an erotic 
story told by Prodromos. Once the monks of St. 
Meletios of Myopolis went to a nearby village to 
buy wine; the merchant(P) was a good man, but his 
wife was a real harlot. She wanted to seduce one of 
the monks, so she behaved like a lewd woman. She 
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took off his shoes and offered him slippers, washed 
his feet and dried them, looked gentle, let warm 
tears run, and addressed him with the following 
words: “Why do you need the desert, why do you 
need poverty? These boorish sandals do not fit 
you, this rough dress does not suit your flesh. You 
could adorn a city and be the first among consuls.” 
She waylaid him, she waged a hand-to-hand fight 
against his invincible soul; she accompanied the 
monk to the vineyard and there attacked him in 
her “naked passion,” but he drove her away using 
crude words (and not the cleansing fire, as St. 
James and St. Martinianos). When he came back to 
the monastery Meletios already knew about his af¬ 
fair, but he did not praise his temperance. Without 
mentioning the monk’s courageous resistance in 
the house and the vineyard, Meletios berated him 
for his swearing and quoted Matt. 23:24: why 
being meticulous in straining a gnat, did he swal¬ 
low a big camel? 89 Did Meletios mean that swearing 
was a vice worse than fornication? 

Saints could be helpful in preventing young 
monks from intercourse. A woman wanted to 
arouse a stylite’s pupil to the sexual act; the lad was 
slow in making a decision, but Gregory of Deka- 
polis appeared on the spot and with his staff 
chased the evil woman away. 90 

The ultimate temptation scene occurs in the Vita 
of Andrew the Fool: a whore dragged him into a 
brothel where prostitutes surrounded him and in¬ 
vited him to fornication. The description is natu¬ 
ralistic: they fondled his secret parts, kissed him, 
and urged him to sate his soul and his desire. But 
they were unable to excite Andrew and cried out 
hopelessly: “He is dead or [a piece of] insensible 
wood or immovable stone.” 91 

The situation could be reversed, with the woman 
becoming the object of courting. As in the “new 
Joseph” situation, two types of attack occur: en¬ 
treating and forcing. In a short tale, Moschos de¬ 
scribes a monk’s attempts to seduce a peasant’s 
daughter; she managed to persuade him gently 
that the fornication would ruin his soul and she 
would have no recourse but to commit suicide after 
having slept with him. 92 Another story by Moschos 
is about a young virgin who lived in her own 
house. A man inflamed by love for her (it was cer¬ 
tainly a satanic passion incited by the Devil) con¬ 
stantly loitred in front of her house, so that she 

89 BHG 1248, pp. 57-59. 

"BHG 711, p. 67.1-9. 

91 BHG 117, cols. 652D-653A. 

92 PG 87, 2892AC. 
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could not even go out to pray in a chapel. The vir¬ 
gin sent her maid to invite him in, received him 
sitting at her loom, and asked him why he pursued 
her. I love you, he answered. When I see you I am 
all aflame. What do you like in me that makes you 
adore me so passionately, she inquired. Your eyes, 
he answered sincerely, they have deceived me. She 
immediately took the weaver’s shuttle and gouged 
out both eyes, 93 thus surpassing the ordeal of St. 
James and St. Martinianos. The poor lover, in com¬ 
punction and regret, took the monastic habit. 

Women are often presented as victims of the 
sexual drive of the powerful. Many works dealing 
with the period of the anti-Christian persecutions 
portray the sufferings of beautiful Christian vir¬ 
gins who attracted the attention of the womanizer- 
judge. One example is found in the Historia Lau- 
siaca by Palladios. A typical Roman judge tried to 
persuade a typical Christian girl to worship emper¬ 
ors and idols. She refused, and up to this point the 
story follows the typical pattern. Then Palladios in¬ 
troduced, instead of the traditional motive for tor¬ 
ture, a sexually tinged episode: the judge placed 
the girl in a brothel, and instantly the patrons of 
the establishment began to haunt this “workshop 
of destruction,” but the girl managed to gain some 
delay hiding in a secret, foul-smelling room. Then 
a young “magistrianus” came to her aid; he en¬ 
tered the room and gave her his clothes so that she 
could flee. The next day the trickery became pub¬ 
lic, and the “magistrianus” was thrown to the 
beasts. 94 The situation described seems perverse to 
our taste: when love appears, it is a kind of perse¬ 
cution and vengeance; when we expect true love, 
it is replaced by Christian compassion and self- 
sacrifice completely devoid of sexual attraction. 

Another version of the same theme replaces the 
pagan judge with a barbarian suitor. Thus the Vita 
of Peter of Argos relates how the Cretan Arabs 
took many captives and were ready to give them 
up for ransom, except for a woman who was young 
and beautiful; they wanted to deliver this woman 
to their phylarch. The agreement was not reached, 
the Cretans interrupted negotiations, and sailed 
away. 95 The intervention of St. Peter destroyed 
their plans. 

Instead of force, a seducer could employ a sim¬ 
pler, more down-to-earth tool—deceit. The classic 
example of a forsaken and deceived girl is in the 

93 PG 87, 2912D-2913B. 

94 Ed. C. Butler (see above, note 24), pp. 160-62. 

95 BHG 1504, ed. Ch. Papaoikonomou, p. 67.23-32. 


tale of the daughter of Haplorrabdes included in 
the epic of Digenis Akritas. A parallel story is to be 
found in the Vita of Lazarus Galesiotes who met a 
girl moaning and lamenting because she had been 
swindled and led away from her native land, and 
her deceiver robbed her and disappeared. I have 
analyzed the similarity between these two tales, 96 
and see no reason to return to this topic: unlike 
Digenis, Lazarus did not succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion of the situation and remained honest in his 
role of caretaker of a forsaken girl. 

Magic and Demons in the Fight 
against Chastity 

Libertines suffering from unrequited love and 
unable to resort to force or deceit looked to magic 
for help. The Historia Lausiaca contains a story 
about an Egyptian infatuated with a free married 
woman who rejected his courting. The man went 
to a sorcerer who made the woman c|)OQ(3d<;. The 
word means “mare” but also has the connotation 
“prostitute.” The hagiographer depicts how the 
man puts a halter on the woman of his heart and 
leads her “like a horse” to the desert. 97 When a girl 
from a noble Cappadocian family settled in the 
convent of Irene of Chrysobalanton, her former 
suitor found a magician, a servant of Satan, who 
promised to satisfy the infatuated man’s desire. 
Soon the girl was attacked by a frantic lust for her 
former suitor, so that she threatened to commit 
suicide unless she was allowed to see him. None of 
the prayers of Irene and the other nuns could help 
her, and the Mother of God had to arrange a 
magic operation to quell the magic forces created 
by the sorcerer. She appeared in a vision to Irene 
and then sent the martyr Anastasia and Basil the 
Great who came flying through the air and let 
down a package weighing about three pounds; it 
contained a variety of magic devices, including two 
lead puppets—one resembling the suitor, the 
other the lovesick girl—embracing each other. 
These instruments of sorcery (yor]t8t3fxata) were 
committed to the flames, and immediately the 
woman was liberated from her invisible ties and 
restored to soundness of mind. 98 

Gregory, the author of the Vita of Basil the 
Younger, recalls his encounter with a witch. She 

96 A. Kazhdan, “Hagiographical Notes,” Byzantion 54 (1984), 
18 2-84. ‘ ' 

97 Ed. Butler (see above, note 24), pp. 44.28-45.13. 

98 Vita of Irene of Chrysobalanton, BHG 952, ed. J. O. Rosen- 
quist, The Life of St. Irene, Abbess of Chrysobalanton (Uppsala, 
1986), pp. 52-64. 
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was united “by legitimate marriage” with the mis- 
thios Alexander but was so licentious that she slept 
with all the men from the neighboring proasteia. 
Daughter of a witch, she used magic instruments 
(fxaytxd) to achieve her impure aims. When she 
wanted to entrap Gregory, she began to apply, as 
Gregory sees it, both traditional feminine means 
and sorcery: by day she strutted before him, and 
at night she sent him seductive visions. The hag- 
iographer asserts, however, that he managed to 
chase her away." 

Sorcerers and witches could induce sexual de¬ 
sire in chaste persons. Even more dangerous for 
monks, nuns, and clergymen was the Fiend him¬ 
self or a special demon of fornication. Moschos, 
for instance, narrates a story of a recluse on the 
Mount of Olives against whom the demon of for¬ 
nication waged war; finally, the monk gave up and 
called the demon, who immediately appeared and 
demanded that the monk cease venerating the im¬ 
age of the Virgin. 100 The cult of the Virgin and 
chastity are bound together in this story, as they 
are in the Vita of Irene of Chrysobalanton. 

The Historia Lausiaca also mentions the demon 
of fornication, and tells the story of the deacon 
Evagrios, who was entrapped by the “idol of desire 
for women.” 101 Theodora of Alexandria was an 
honest woman living in legitimate marriage, but 
the Evil One selected a rich man, incited longing 
for Theodora in him, and with the aid of a witch 
helped him achieve his goal. Ashamed and upset, 
Theodora confessed her sin in a convent and after¬ 
ward, having put on male dress, entered a monas¬ 
tery outside Alexandria. 102 In the Vita of Lazarus 
Galesiotes, there is a tale about a girl in Rome, a 
daughter of rich parents, who was possessed by the 
demon; she demanded to be brought to the monk 
Paphnoutios. Three times she tried to enter his cell 
and retreated, but finally the parents left her alone 
with the monk. Then the demon stopped tortur¬ 
ing the girl and began to confuse Paphnoutios’ 
mind, persuading him to have intercourse with the 
girl. Paphnoutios yielded, perpetrated the sinful 
act, and later, in despair, ran to Asia and settled in 
a cave. This erotic affair is omitted in the later re¬ 
vision of the Vita produced by Gregory of Cyprus, 
who only mentions the name of Paphnoutios. 103 

The spirit of fornication battled with St. Ioanni- 

99 BHG 264b, pp. 320 f. 

100 PG 87, 2900BC. 

l01 Ed. Butler (see above, note 24), pp. 121.3, 117.8—16. 

102 BHG 1727-30. 

' m BHG 979, col. 521 AC; BHG 980, col. 597E. 


kios. The holy man cured a girl who, while walking 
with her mother, was suddenly assaulted by the 
Jtvefifxa xfjg Jtopveiag, and, unable to bear “the 
flame of the demon,” began shouting impudent 
words. The hagiographer tells another story about 
the spirit of fornication who possessed a woman so 
that she lost her reason, tore up her dress, let her 
hair fall loose, and lived like a beast, even feeding 
on her own flesh. 104 Peter, the hagiographer of St. 
Ioannikios, walks on a tightrope here, since naked¬ 
ness and loose hair could appear in hagiographical 
writings in a different context, as a symbol of the 
pious hermit living for decades in the desert. As 
frequently happens in Byzantine literature, the 
image has an ambiguous meaning. Even though 
we do not hear about any licentious behavior of the 
possessed woman, Peter emphasized several times 
that Ioannikios rescued her “from the hefty chain 
of fornication,” ministered to her “spiritual shrine” 
troubled by the spirit of fornication, imitated 
Christ who had saved the suffering harlot. When 
Symeon Metaphrastes revised this story, he omit¬ 
ted the sexual element, leaving only demoniac pos¬ 
session. 105 

A story about the Devil’s malice is included in the 
Vita of Lazarus Galesiotes. A man from the theme 
of Anatolikon was taken captive and led away to a 
barbarian land. He entreated God to liberate him 
from captivity, vowing that he would never return 
to his house but would put on the monastic habit 
and go to the Holy Land. His supplication was 
heard, and the man was released from captivity. 
But, neglecting his vow, he headed home, and in a 
small village a poor woman accommodated him in 
her hut. The Devil persuaded the man to have in¬ 
tercourse with his hostess, but after he had sated 
his desire, the former captive learned that he had 
slept with his own daughter. 106 

Sexual visions and dreams were powerful instru¬ 
ments in the Devil’s hands. 107 The demon of for¬ 
nication attacked Epiphanios, the chaste friend of 
Andrew the Fool; the young man suffered from 
these assaults when in his dreams he saw lewd 
women and sinfully slept with them. 108 St. Nilus of 
Rossano, while staying in Rome, saw a German 
woman tall and bulky; the demons who produced 

104 BHG 936, cols. 410C, 398C-399A. 

105 BHG 936, col. 399BC; BHG 937, col. 60BC. 

m BHG 979, col. 529BD. 

107 For brief notes on erotic dreams in Byzantine literature, 
see G. Dagron, “Rever de Dieu et parler de soi,” I sogni net me- 
dioevo, ed. T. Gregory (Rome, 1985), 45 f. 

l08 BHG 117, col. 792BC; see also col. 841B. 
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this image insistently displayed it to the saint dur¬ 
ing his mental exercises. 109 St. Antony the Younger 
was also haunted by “demoniac fantasies.” Once as 
he was sitting naked near his cell he saw a beautiful 
woman, with loose hair (KvoCQqi'E, appears in 
Liddell-Scott with a reference only to the Byzan¬ 
tine Geoponika), who shamefully headed toward 
him; the saint retreated to his cell. Before he be¬ 
came a hermit, Antony was much tortured by sex¬ 
ual yearning—the trail of the flesh, as his hagiog- 
rapher says; so he decided to enter legitimate 
marital union lest he be caught by “the nets of for¬ 
nication” and become the object of ridicule. 110 
Moschos makes abba Elias confess to erotic visions 
incited by the Devil; unable to resist he ran out of 
his cell, paying no attention to the stone-scorching 
heat, to satisfy his yearning. He was burning with 
desire, but suddenly had a vision of another kind: 
he saw a deep precipice and corpses reeling out of 
it. In panic he fell on the ground. 111 

Saints could fight against such visions. Once in 
his wanderings, St. Nilus of Rossano met a young 
nun who threw herself down in a narrow passage 
so that the holy man could not avoid touching her. 
An innocuous incident? No, Nilus recognized Sa¬ 
tan’s trick, hit her with his staff, and quickly passed 
by. Despite his success, Nilus was frightened by this 
affair and decided not to allow his brethren to 
journey alone, nor would he walk by himself. 112 
Laymen, however, could easily be deceived by de¬ 
moniac visions. A story in the Vita of Irene of 
Chrysobalanton illustrates this idea. Nicholas was 
a misthios in Irene’s convent. He wanted to sleep 
with a nun of the convent, and finally, at night, the 
Devil made him believe that he had achieved his 
goal; he dreamt that he had passed through the 
gateway and entered the cell of the coveted 
woman. But instead of this affair he had a stroke, 
from which eventually Irene cured him. 113 

The Vita of Andrew the Fool teems with sexual 
visions. A woman saw in her dream an old Ethio¬ 
pian (a symbol of the Devil), who started to em¬ 
brace and kiss her as if he were joking, and then 
he asked her to sleep with him. She saw a dog (an¬ 
other devilish symbol); he was big and black, and 
kissed her mouth-to-mouth, as a man. She also saw 
herself standing in the Hippodrome and embrac¬ 
ing the statues, driven to them by a desire for for- 

m BHG 1370, ed. Acta SS Sept. VII, col. 274D. 

110 BHG 142, pp. 207.24-32, 200.17-25. 

1U PG 87, 2865CD. 

112 BHG 1370, ed. Acta SS Sept. VII, cols. 299C-300D. 

xn BHG 952, ed. Rosenquist (see above, note 98), pp.66-74. 


nication; finally came a vision of herself and a 
dog gobbling a frog, a snake, and even worse 
things 114 —objects that were probably considered 
sexual stimulants. 

The Byzantines seem to have been surrounded 
by sexual temptation, and even marriage was not a 
guarantee against the seductions that attacked 
men and women in reality and in devil-inspired 
dreams. Priests, monks, and nuns suffered from it 
no less than secular society. Some saints hoped to 
escape the sin by fleeing. Thus St. Martinianos ex¬ 
pressed a clear desire to live in a place to which no 
woman had access. 115 A young nun in Jerusalem 
was loved by a youth (Moschos naturally describes 
his feeling as “satanic eros”). The nun did not wish 
to become the cause of the young man’s moral 
ruin, so she took a small basket of soaked pulse 
and fled to the desert; a miracle confirms that she 
behaved properly: the amount of the pulse in her 
basket did not diminish and she was able to survive 
on this food. 116 Some pious men were able to de¬ 
velop such a level of sanctity that they grew insen¬ 
sible to sexual yearning and, moreover, shared this 
capacity with their disciples. A certain Niketas of 
Macedonia suffered from “satanic eros,” but St. 
Meletios cured him so effectively that not only was 
he above any temptation but his genitalia became 
completely cool and he remained impotent. 117 
When St. Luke the Younger and his pupil Pankra- 
tios ran away from a hostile invasion, they took 
shelter in a cave; two women joined them and were 
admitted by Luke, since it was wintertime. Because 
of the cold he put the women between himself and 
Pankratios, but he treated them as a mother treats 
her child. He remained, says the hagiographer, 
like a stone or a wooden log, and not even a single 
satanic thought flashed through his mind. 118 

Conclusion 

We have gone through dozens of erotic tales re¬ 
lated by hagiographers, and now we must try to 
draw conclusions from these dispersed and evi¬ 
dently non-comprehensive episodes. The first and 
simplest statement is that the Byzantines acknowl¬ 
edged the existence and the strength of sexual de¬ 
sire: the body and its yearning was a presumption 
from which hagiographers would start. Frequently 

lH BHG 117, col. 780AC. 

U5 BHG 1177, ed. P. Rabbow, p. 284.34-35. 

116 PG 87, 3049AD. 

117 Vita of Meletios of Myopolis, BHG 1248, ed. V. Vasil’evskij, 
p. 52.19-26. 

lls BHG 994; PG 111, 468BC. 
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sexual desire was interpreted as a result of devilish 
intervention, of satanic eros, of demoniac frenzy; 
sometimes such an explicit interpretation is lack¬ 
ing and we may consider it the depravity of human 
nature. The difference is not so great, since the de¬ 
pravity of human nature could itself be explained 
by the role of Satan. Touching on this point, how¬ 
ever, we face a major theological problem, that of 
free will, and this is not the place to discuss it. 

Sexual desire is the sin of the body, and not of 
the soul, and probably because of this some forni¬ 
cators are granted dispensation: first of all, the 
sexual liberty of a slave maid was not sinful; then 
a sincere repentance would save even a profes¬ 
sional prostitute; a single good act opened the 
kingdom of heaven for a libertine; finally, God’s in¬ 
comprehensible will could transform a harlot into 
an instrument of miracle-working. 

Of course, what hagiographers recommended 
was not indulgence in fornication but avoidance of 
it. Legitimate marriage was the natural choice. 
Marriage was a blessed union, and we probably can 
observe gradually growing respect toward it. The 
earlier concept that the ideal marriage is the one 
without consummation was contrasted with the 
ideal of the “middle way” (in the style of Cyril 
Phileotes) or even of a normal family propagated 
by Eustathios of Thessalonike. 


Monasticism was by definition an escape from 
sexual activity, though not from sexual desire: not 
every monk or hermit was above his flesh, and 
while some of them succumbed to temptation, oth¬ 
ers would turn to physical ordeals (especially self- 
torture by fire) not only to quench their passion 
but to confound their seducers—a theme that 
found its classical expression in Leo Tolstoj’s “Otec 
Sergej.” Some perfect saints, however, reached 
such sexual aloofness that they became insensible 
to the charms of the other sex—like logs or rocks, 
to use hagiographical similes. 

Thus sexuality besmears the men and women 
affected; in hagiography it is never coupled with 
love. Love is placed on a different level—as Chris¬ 
tian devotion or Christian philanthropy. Marriage 
is concluded not by interested parties but by their 
parents. It is seen as necessary for procreation, for 
the very existence of humankind; it prescribes 
marital fidelity and requires self-sacrifice when the 
material well-being of the family is threatened. But 
never was hagiographical marriage based on the 
joys of the flesh, on sexual love. The topic of hu¬ 
man love was reintroduced in Greek literature in 
the eleventh century, in Psellos, and burgeoned in 
twelfth-century erotic romances. 
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Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as Sources on Art 

Alexander Kazhdan and Henry Maguire 


T he history of Byzantine art deals with two ev¬ 
idently interwoven, but nevertheless distinct, 
phenomena: the objects of art and the impressions 
exercised by these objects on beholders. In their 
turn, the impressions of the objects can be divided 
into two categories: “our” impression, the percep¬ 
tion of modern scholars (or general observers), the 
live and constantly changing perception, and 
“their” impression, the impact of the objects on 
their contemporaries, on the men and women of 
Byzantine culture. The texts giving the opinions 
of contemporaries, or relative contemporaries, are 
of two major types: those writings devoted to the 
description of art objects—we can use the Byzan¬ 
tine term for them, ekphraseis —and the others in 
which the art objects are only occasionally men¬ 
tioned. 

The ekphraseis present great difficulties of inter¬ 
pretation to the modern reader, on account of the 
rhetorical language and format in which they were 
written. While they often did incorporate contem¬ 
porary reactions to the visual arts, and were not, as 
has sometimes been claimed, merely antiquarian 
exercises, there is no doubt that their presentation 
of contemporary art is obscure and indirect. On 
the other hand, the texts that mention art only oc¬ 
casionally often give us a more straightforward in¬ 
sight into Byzantine views on art, even though 
there may be topoi here too; the brevity of the ref¬ 
erences is compensated for by their immediacy. 
Among the multifarious Byzantine texts, hagi- 

All of the references for saints’ lives are given to the editions 
cited in the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca (BHG), 3rd. ed., ed. 
F. Halkin, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1957) and in the Novum auctarium, 
published in 1984. If the BHG lists several editions, we indicate 
the one we have used; only those editions absent from the BHG 
are explicitly named. In addition to the individuals named in 
the footnotes, the authors would like to thank the following for 
their assistance in the preparation of this paper: Carolyn L. 
Connor, Slobodan Curcic, Anthony Cutler, Herbert Kessler, 
and Nancy P. Sevcenko. 


ography occupies a special place. On the one hand, 
it is, relatively speaking, a mass genre, represented 
by hundreds of works; on the other, it is a genre 
which was closer than any other (with the excep¬ 
tion, probably, of popular chronicles) to the ordi¬ 
nary reader, which contained plenty of everyday 
details, and which often—although not always— 
stood aloof from haughty rhetorical schooling. 
Hagiographers, furthermore, were deeply inter¬ 
ested in objects of art, primarily those of religious 
art, including church buildings, icons, holy vessels, 
and liturgical books. 

In this article, we have tried to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of previous scholars who have started to 
gather the bounteous data on Byzantine art that 
is contained in hagiographical works. We lay no 
claims to comprehensiveness: the tedious work of 
full collecting is still to be done. But, incomplete as 
it is, our survey introduces and categorizes infor¬ 
mation that has remained widely scattered and dif¬ 
ficult of access, being buried within long and some¬ 
times boring descriptions of the pious exploits of 
saintly lives. 

I. The External Appearance of People 

The authors of the saints’ lives shared with the 
Early Christian fathers an ambivalence toward ex¬ 
ternal bodily beauty. Sometimes outer comeliness 
was accepted as a reflection of the beauty of the 
soul, but on other occasions external appearance 
was seen to conceal inner essence, so that virtue 
was hidden within a rough and worn body, or, con¬ 
versely, vice was masked by a specious surface at¬ 
tractiveness. Among those who gave a positive 
value to outer beauty was the hagiographer of 
Bishop Theodore of Edessa, who speaks of the ele¬ 
gance (acrteiog) of a young man, whose cheeks 
were just blooming with down, and says that the 
comeliness (etmQejteia) of his body makes evident 
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the beauty (d)Qai6rr]$) of his soul. 1 In another life, 
the monk St. Sabas the Younger of Sicily is said to 
have a “face full of grace . . . and sweet words drip¬ 
ping from his lips.” 2 Female saints, especially, 
might be praised for their physical appearance. 
Thomais of Lesbos was extremely beautiful, so 
that her inner virtues flashed through her external 
appearance. 3 The pious girl Hypatia-Fevronia, in 
the Vita of three Lesbian brothers, shone in her 
spiritual and physical splendor. 4 As shall be seen 
below, St. Barbara also was noted for her beauty. 
On the other hand, a passage in the Vita of Elias 
Speleotes distinguishes between a person’s inner 
and external image: a monk Arsenios observed 
persons attending divine service, and his observa¬ 
tions reveal two aesthetic principles of his world 
view. In the first place, he perceived the people in 
extreme categories: the faces of some of them were 
bright, sending forth rays, but of others gloomy 
and black like the outer bottom (jtQdxaujjia) of a 
pot that has been touched by fire. Second, Arsen¬ 
ios said that those who earned their living in toil 
and drudgery had “the face of their soul shining”; 
by contrast, those who were adorned with white 
and red cloaks were full of hatred, greed, and 
fleshy mire inside, and were “black in the face of 
their souls.” 5 The last observation is common and 
bears a certain resemblance, for instance, to Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa’s passage concerning the royal dignity 
and divine resemblance of human nature, which is 
revealed not by the externals of imperial costume, 
nor by the reds and whites used by painters to con¬ 
vey bodily beauty, but by virtues. 6 

Frequently in the saints’ lives inner virtue is con¬ 
veyed through the imagery of light. Thus behold¬ 
ers perceived Lazaros Galesiotes as a shining 
(jt£Qi((>avfjs) and brilliant beacon sending its rays 
afar. 7 Gregory, the hagiographer of Basil the 
Younger, has an elaborate gamut to represent the 
brilliance of the human face. Quoting 1 Cor. 
15:41, “star differs from star in brightness,” Greg¬ 
ory asserts that at the resurrection of the dead 
some virtuous people will have flashingly bright 

{ BHG 1744, pp. 14.11-15, 18.20-23. 

2 BHG 1611; ed. I. Cozza-Luzi, Historia et laudes SS. Sabae et 
Macarii (Rome, 1893), p. 16.32-35: . .. Jtp6ocojt6v xe JioMqg 
Xdpixoc; y£|aov opdrvxec; xai X6yovc; curb xei^Swv Y>.uxaop6v oxa- 

£6VX0)V 8VO)Xl^6(A8VOl. 

*BHG 2454, cols. 234B, 235E. 

*BHG 494, p. 234.13-14. 

b BHG 581, col. 855B. 

6 De hominis opiftcio, PG 44, col. 137A-B. 

7 BHG 979, col. 542A. 


faces, some will have less splendor; some will re¬ 
semble the moon in the darkness of night, some 
red-hot irons sending out sparks, some translucent 
snow, and others red and white roses. 8 In all, the 
hagiographer finds six different “tinges” of bright¬ 
ness—unlike the uniformity of brightness seen by 
Arsenios. 

Since the time of Vasari it has been traditional to 
think that Byzantine saints were represented as 
unvaryingly severe and rigid figures, yet both in 
art and in literature this was not the case. A dis¬ 
tinction can be made between different categories 
of saints. Monks and ascetics, it is true, were given 
physical features which expressed their lives of 
self-denial. According to the Vita of the monk St. 
Nikon Metanoeite, the saint fasted so that his face 
became withered and the limbs of his body shriv¬ 
eled. 9 “His face,” said the hagiographer, “changed 
due to his excessive asceticism and became ema¬ 
ciated.” 10 His hair and beard were black and his 
head was squalid. He was tall in stature and gen¬ 
erally eremitical in appearance. His clothes echoed 
his physical appearance, for he was clad in a tat¬ 
tered garment. 11 It is interesting to compare this 
somewhat detailed description with the surviving 
portrait of St. Nikon in the Katholikon at Hosios 
Loukas (Fig. I). 12 The visual image does convey the 
quality of the literary portrait, if in a stylized man¬ 
ner: the face is long, the cheeks are severely 
sunken, and a slight disheveling of the black hair 
hints at the holy squalor of the saint’s head. A sim¬ 
ilar dishevelment of the hair is seen in portraits of 
Nikon’s role model, St. John the Baptist, both at 
Hosios Loukas (Fig. 2) 13 and elsewhere. A poem on 
an image of the Baptism by John Mauropous de¬ 
scribes John the Baptist as “a man with long hair, 
cultivating a wild and squalid appearance 
... ,” 14 while a sermon by the south Italian 

S BHG 263; ed. A. N. Veselovskij, “Razyskanija v oblasti rus- 
skogo duchovnogo sticha,” Sbornik Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i 
slovesnosti Imperatorskoj Akademii nauk 53 (1891), supp., pp. 
24.25-25.1 (hereafter Sbornik). 

9 BHG 1366; ed. D. F. Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon (Brook¬ 
line, Mass., 1987), p. 44, chap. 5.61-62. 

10 Ibid., p. 74, chap. 16.7-8. 

11 Ibid., p. 154, chap. 44.25-28. 

12 E. Stikas, To oikodomikon chronikon tes mones Hosiou Louka 
Phokidos (Athens, 1970), pi. 27. On the much-debated question 
of the dating of the Katholikon, see, most recently, C. Connor, 
The Crypt at Hosios Loukas and Its Frescoes , Ph.D. dissertation 
(New York University, 1987), esp. 303-5. 

13 Stikas, op. cit., pi. 10. 

14 R de Lagarde, ed., Iohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in 
codice Vaticano graeco 676 supersunt (Gottingen, 1882), p. 3.5: 
5 Avf|Q xopf)xT ]5 auxpbv aypiov xp£c|>a)v. 




1 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, mosaic. St. Nikon 
(after Stikas, To oikodomikon chronikon, pi. 27) 


3 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, mosaic. 

St. Demetrios (photo: Carolyn Connor) 
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2 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, mosaic. St. John the Baptist 
(photo: Carolyn Connor) 




Nerezi, St. Panteleimon, fresco on west wall of north arm. Monastic saints (photo: DuSan Tasi£) 






Nerezi, St. Panteleimon, fresco on north wall of west arm. Military saints (photo: DuSan Tasic) 




6 Asinou, Panagia Phorbiotissa, fresco. 

St. Mary of Egypt (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 











9 Moutoullas, Panagia, fresco. Sts. Barbara, Marina, 
and Anastasia (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


8 Monagri, Panagia Amasgou, fresco, detail. St. Barbara 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 






10 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, fresco. 
“Our Holy Father Athanasius” 
(photo: Carolyn Connor) 



11 Paris, Biblioth&que Nationale, 
ms. gr. 923, fol. 328v. 

A painter copying an icon 
(photo: Biblioth&que Nationale) 



12 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, mosaic. 
St. Theodore the Foot Soldier 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 




14 Kastoria, Hagioi Anargyroi, fresco. St. Theodore Stratelates (left) 
and St. Theodore the Foot Soldier (right) 

(after Pelekanides, Kastoria, I, pi- 21) 









15 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, fresco. St. Theodore 
the Foot Soldier (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


16 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, fresco. 
St. Theodore Stratelates 
(photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 





















17 Hosios Loukas, mosaic. St. Theodore of Stoudios 
(photo: Ernst Becvar) 





18 Athos, Pantocrator Monastery, ms. 61, fol. 165r. 

The distinction between images commanded by God and idols (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 
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19 Paris, Biblioth&que Nationale, ms. gr. 510, fol. 30v, detail. The Crucifixion (photo: Biblioth&que Nationale) 

















20 Mount Sinai, Monastery, panel painting. The Crucifixion (reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 
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21 Moscow, History Museum, ms. 129 D, fol. 117r, detail. Idols (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 



22 Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, silver plaque from Syria 
(photo: Walters Art Gallery) 





23 Nicaea, Koimesis Church, mosaic on pier to left of 
sanctuary (destroyed). Virgin and Child “Eleousa” 
(after Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia, pi. 25) 



24 Nicaea, Koimesis Church, mosaic on 
pier to right of sanctuary (destroyed). 
Christ “Antiphonetes” (after Schmit, pi. 27) 
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Lagoudera, Panagia tou Arakou, 
fresco on pier to left of sanctuary. 

Virgin “Eleousa” (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


26 Lagoudera, Panagia tou Arakou, 
fresco on pier to right of sanctuary. 

Christ “Antiphonetes” (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


























27 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, vault over south arm, mosaics. 
Christ Antiphonetes, Raphael, Uriel, and St. Zacharias 







29 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, south arm, 
east lunette, mosaic. Virgin and Child 


30 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, south arm, west lunette, 
mosaic. St. Panteleimon holding instruments of 
physical medicine 







31 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, vault over north arm, mosaics. Christ, Michael, Gabriel, 
and James the Brother of the Lord (photo: Josephine Powell) 














33 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, north arm, west lunette, mosaic. St. Luke in prayer 
(photo: Carolyn Connor) 


32 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, north arm, east lunette, mosaic. Virgin and Child 
(photo: Josephine Powell) 







34 Philae, former temple of Isis, entrance of north 
pylon. Goddess negated by a cross (after Nautin, 
“La conversion du temple de Philae,” fig. 3) 



35 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fieschi-Morgan reliquary. 

Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, inv. no. 17.190.715 (photo: Metropolitan Museum of Art) 






36 Vatican, Museo Cristiano, wooden reliquary box from the Sancta Sanctorum. Crucifixion (lid); 
Christ, Virgin, Angels, Sts. Peter and Paul (interior) (photo: Alinari/Art Resource, New York) 
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Moscow, History Museum, ms. 129 D, fol. 51v. Nikephoros triumphs over John the Grammarian, 
“the Second Simon” (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 
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preacher Philagathos says that “his head was 
squalid, filthy, and covered with flowing locks” 15 

By contrast with the ascetics, saints who assumed 
a military role were portrayed, both in literature 
and in art, as vigorous and well dressed and 
equipped. The Miracles of St. Demetrios, for ex¬ 
ample, refer to the saint as ruddy (jtUQQdxqg) and 
well dressed, or as a ruddy and bright (taxpjtpdg) 
man, sitting on a white horse and clad in a white 
garment. 16 The description has Old Testament 
overtones (see, for instance, 1 Kings 16:12: “He 
was handsome with ruddy cheeks and bright 
eyes”), but it also compares with panegyrical de¬ 
scriptions of Byzantine emperors: according to 
Psellos, the head of Constantine IX was “brilliant 
as the sun and flame colored” (jtupaog), 17 while the 
cheeks of Alexios were described by Anna Kom- 
nena as “suffused with red.” 18 The literary portrait 
of St. Demetrios matches his characterization in 
the mosaics of Hosios Loukas, where, in contrast 
to the ascetic portrait of St. Nikon Metanoeite, his 
face is round-cheeked and healthy (Fig. 3). 19 

A story in the Miracles of St. George provides 
interesting insights into Byzantine reactions to 
icons of warrior saints. According to the text, a 
group of Saracen soldiers were so insolent as to en¬ 
ter the saint’s church and to drink, sleep, and play 
dice there. When one of their prisoners warned 
them that the saint knew, even then, how to repay 
such wickedness, the Saracens laughed and asked 
him to point out the saint’s portrait among the holy 
images that were set above them in the church. 
Thereupon the man pointed out to them with his 
finger the mosaic of the martyr; the image was 
“girt about with brightness, wearing a military cor¬ 
selet and bronze leg-coverings, holding a war 
spear in his hand, and looking in a terrifying man¬ 
ner upon those who gazed straight at him.” Im¬ 
pressive though the portrait was, it did not deter 
one of the Saracen soldiers from trying to hurl a 
missile at it, only to have the weapon returned in 
such a manner that it struck him in the heart. The 

15 Homilia XXXV, 4; G. Rossi Taibbi, ed., Filagato da Cerami: 
Omelie per i vangeli domenicali e le feste di tutto Vanno, I (Palermo, 
1969), p. 240:. . . a'uxp'HQ&v excov xf|v xe<|)aXf|v xai Qimwoav xat 
xatapdaxQDxov. 

l6 BHG 513 and 520; ed. P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des 
miracles de Saint Demetrius, I (Paris, 1979), pp. 157.17-18 
219.29. 

17 Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld, II (Paris, 1967), p. 31, chap. 
126.11. 

18 Anna Komnena, Alexiad, ed. B. Leib, I (Paris, 1937), p. 

111.6, chap. 3.2. 

19 Stikas, To oikodomikon chronikon, pis. 47—48. 


active role of the saint in this miracle was proved 
by the icon itself, which was seen by the other sol¬ 
diers to be stretching out its hand. 20 

This story, while it belongs to a familiar class of 
legends concerning images that responded to at¬ 
tacks by infidels or Iconoclasts, is interesting for its 
stress on the physically active role of the image in 
combatting the unbeliever: it wore its armor and 
carried its weapons in such a way as to look terri¬ 
fying to its beholders; it even seemed to be stretch¬ 
ing out its hand. In the portrait of a warrior saint 
it was appropriate to see the strength and power 
of the body, whereas in the image of an ascetic one 
would look for the wasting of the flesh. Byzantine 
artists responded to these distinctions between dif¬ 
ferent classes of saints by varying the styles in 
which they were portrayed: soldiers were given a 
greater degree of corporality and movement in 
space; monks had less bodily substance and were 
more rigid in their poses. These distinctions of 
style were not absolute, but relative. That is, within 
the stylistic range of a given monument or work of 
art, some groups of saints would tend to be de¬ 
picted as more corporeal, and others as less. In the 
frescoes painted in 1164 at Nerezi, for example, 
there are juxtaposed portraits of soldiers, on the 
north and south walls of the western arm, and of 
monastic saints, on the west walls of the north and 
south arms (Figs. 4, 5). 21 The monks are character¬ 
ized by stiff, column-like postures; many of them 
are seen entirely frontally, and their gestures tend 
to be shallow and repetitive (Fig. 4). The armed 
warriors, by contrast, exhibit much more move¬ 
ment, together with a considerable degree of con- 
trapposto. In the group illustrated in Figure 5, for 
example, St. Prokopios, on the left, stands in a 
swaying pose, with his weight balanced on his right 
leg, and a pronounced twist to his body, so that 
head and torso are facing in different directions. 
He holds his round shield under his left arm, in 
front of his chest, while he pulls his right arm back 
behind his body, as if to throw his spear. This fig¬ 
ure, moving actively in space, is very different 
from the portraits of the monks, whose move¬ 
ments, both laterally and in depth, are much more 
severely confined. 

A similar distinction, between ascetic and non- 

20 BHG 690i; ed. J. B. Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii (Leipzig, 
1913), pp. 10-11. 

21 R* Hamann-MacLean, Die Monumentalmalerei in Serbien und 
Makedonien vom 11. bis zum fruhen 14. Jahrhundert, I (Giessen, 
1963), plans 6-7. 
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ascetic saints, is observable in the case of females. 
A poem attributed to Manuel Philes addresses an 
icon of St. Mary of Egypt with the following words: 
“Painter, your hand has delineated the shadow of 
a shadow, for the body of the Egyptian was a 
shadow; or rather, to put it precisely, from a 
shadow you have delineated material suffering.” 22 
A similar description of an icon of this saint is 
given in a poem by John Apokaukos: “. . . how is 
the thinness of a shadow embodied [here], being 
composed of condensed sinews . . . ?” 23 The 
painted churches of Cyprus preserve several im¬ 
ages of St. Mary of Egypt that correspond to such 
literary characterizations. In each case she is ex¬ 
ceedingly emaciated, almost skeletal in appear¬ 
ance, with a drawn face and matted hair: Figure 6 
illustrates the fresco of 1105/6 in the Panagia 
Phorbiotissa at Asinou, 24 and Figure 7 a fresco in 
the Panagia Amasgou at Monagri, which probably 
dates to the first half of the fourteenth century. 25 

In contrast to these poems and images in praise 
of mortified flesh, the life of St. Barbara by Sy- 
meon Metaphrastes describes the saint as “exceed¬ 
ingly fair of face, and extraordinary for her 
beauty.” 26 It was in such a manner that she was de¬ 
picted by Byzantine artists; she appeared richly 
dressed, as befitted her high status, usually wear¬ 
ing earrings and a crown or diadem, as can be seen 
in the fresco at Monagri (Fig. 8), 27 which is contem¬ 
porary with the portrait of Mary of Egypt in the 
same church. At Monagri the paint is too abraded 
for Barbara’s facial features to be visible, but in 
other paintings and mosaics, such as the fresco of 
1280 in the Panagia at Moutoullas, also on Cyprus, 
she appears with full cheeks and often with an al¬ 
most round face (Fig. 9; Barbara is on the left, be¬ 
side Sts. Marina and Anastasia). 28 The last feature 

22 Manuel Philes, Carmina, I, ed. E. Miller (Paris, 1855), p. 36, 
no. 80: 

Xxiav axtac; eyea\|Kxg, & X £ ^Q £(oyQd<|>ov. 

Xxia yd q fjv x6 atbpa xf\g AlyimxCag* 

’H (Liadov cbg av ax0i|3a)ao) x6v X6yov, 

5 Ajt 6 axiag eypatyag nXixdv JttiOog. 

23 A. Papadopoulos Kerameus, ed., “Epigrammata Ioannou 
tou Apokaukou,” Athena 15 (1903), pp. 476—77, no. 15.16—17: 
jtcdg awpaxonxai xfjg axia; r| X,ercx6xris,/etg vevga xai 
6Qyavoup6vrp 

24 A. and J. A. Stylianou, The Painted Churches of Cyprus (Lon¬ 
don, 1985), 119, fig. 59. 

25 S. Boyd, “The Church of the Panagia Amasgou, Monagri, 
Cyprus, and Its Wallpaintings,” DOP 28 (1974), 277-328, esp. 
323-24, fig. 56. 

26 BHG 216, col. 304A. 

27 Boyd, op. cit., 325-26, fig. 64. 

28 K. Weitzmann, “Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom,” 
DOP 20 (1966), 51-83, esp. 71, fig. 47 (repr. in idem, Studies in 
the Arts at Sinai [Princeton, 1982], 325-57); Stylianou, Painted 


was considered by the Byzantines to be a mark of 
beauty; describing the good looks of her mother 
Irene, Anna Komnena said: “Her face was not ab¬ 
solutely round, . . . but it departed only a little 
from a perfect circle.” 29 

II. Verisimilitude 

Were the portraits of saints supposed to re¬ 
semble their originals? To many modern eyes Byz¬ 
antine painting appears so standardized, so de¬ 
prived of individuality, that the question itself 
seems purposeless. But, strange as it might seem, 
the Byzantines had no trouble in recognizing 
a strong resemblance between the portrait and 
the portrayed. 30 Leaving aside the plentiful evi¬ 
dence of secular writers concerning the use of por¬ 
traits for the practical aim of acquainting 
the bridegroom with his future spouse, we will re¬ 
strict ourselves here to hagiographical sources 
and their concern with the original—portrait resem¬ 
blance. 

The references to portraiture in the saints’ lives 
can be divided into two classes: portraits of con¬ 
temporaries, or near contemporaries, which could 
still be verified against the subject, or against re¬ 
cent memories of the subject, and portraits of his¬ 
torical personages who had been long dead. A ref¬ 
erence of the first type is contained in the Vita of 
Athanasios of Athos: Kosmas, the one-time sacris¬ 
tan of the Lavra of Athanasios, saw the portrait of 
his former hegoumenos and immediately acknowl¬ 
edged its great degree of likeness (jtQog to opoid- 
tatov axQi(3(og e^eiQyaapSvov) with the original. 31 
This passage is well known, 32 and, as in the case of 
St. Nikon Metanoeite, it is possible to relate it to a 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, portrait 


Churches, 328; D. Mouriki, “The Wall Paintings of the Church 
of the Panagia at Moutoullas,” Byzanz und der Westen, ed. I. Flut¬ 
ter (Vienna, 1984), 171-213, esp. 197, fig. 25. 

29 Alexiad, ed. Leib, I, pp. 111.29-112.1, chap. 3.3. On the 
Byzantine literary portrait, see Ja. Ljubarskij, Mikhail Psell: Lic- 
nost’ i tvorcestvo (Moscow, 1978), 230—42. 

30 On this point, see G. Dagron, “Le culte des images dans le 
monde byzantin,” Histoire vecue du peuple chretien, ed. J. Delu- 
meau, I (Toulouse, 1979), 133—60, esp. 144—49 (repr. in Dag¬ 
ron, La romanite chretienne en Orient [London, 1984], no. 11), and 
R. Grigg, “Byzantine Credulity as an Impediment to Antiquar- 
ianism,” Gesta 26 (1987), 3-9, esp. 3-4. Both authors cite some 
of the same texts that will be discussed here. 

31 BHG 187; ed. J. Noret, Vitae duae antiquae S. Athanasii (Brus¬ 
sels, 1982), par. 254.7-9. 

32 See, among others, I. §ev£enko, “On Pantoleon the Painter,” 
JOB 21 (1972), 241-49, esp. 244-45 (repr. in idem, Ideology, 
Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World [London, 1982], no. 
XII); Grigg, “Byzantine Credulity,” 3. 
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similar to the one that Kosmas may have seen. 
Among the frescoes in the crypt of the Katholikon 
of Hosios Loukas is a bust in a medallion labeled 
“Our Holy Father Athanasios” (Fig. 10); while the 
identification is disputed, there are reasons for be¬ 
lieving that this individual is indeed the abbot of 
the Grand Laura. 33 

In the case of St. Athanasios there was a straight¬ 
forward recognition of the icon by someone who 
knew the person portrayed. More often, however, 
dreams or visions were involved. Either someone 
had a dream of the saint and subsequently recog¬ 
nized him or her in an icon, or else someone saw 
the icon first, and then recognized the saint in a 
dream. A legend of the first variety is found in the 
Vita of Irene, abbess of Chrysobalanton. One 
night Emperor Basil I had a vision of St. Irene who 
three times announced her name; in the morning, 
he immediately dispatched the protovestiarios, the 
sakellarios, and other high-ranking officials to the 
nunnery of Chrysobalanton. In the retinue was 
also a zdgraphos assigned to paint Irene’s icon 
(jtQOGCOJtov elxovia06v). The emperor’s envoys 
managed to engage the abbess in conversation for 
a sufficient length of time to enable the painter to 
produce an accurate likeness of her. When the 
portrait was brought to the emperor he was fright¬ 
ened by the resemblance of the icon to the woman 
of his vision. 34 A story of the second type, in which 
the seeing of the icon precedes the vision, is told 
by Gregory, the early tenth-century author of the 
Translation of St. Theodora of Thessaloniki. 
He records that a girl had a vision of two ladies, 
and one of them she recognized as Theodora, 
since the woman resembled the image (pop(()f|) of 
an icon from which myrrh-fragrant oil was gush¬ 
ing. 35 

In several stories the saint has to appear in a vi¬ 
sion to the artist, so that the icon can be made; as 
the story of Irene of Chrysobalanton has demon¬ 
strated, a “sitter” was required in order to create a 
portrait, and if there was no sitter, a miracle was 

33 M. Chatzidakis, “A propos de la date et du fondateur de 
Saint-Luc,” CahArch 19 (1969), 127-50, esp. 140-44, identifies 
the portrait as an unknown abbot of Hosios Loukas; Connor, 
The Crypt at Hosios Loukas, 161—63, 222, argues for Athanasios 
of Athos. Later portraits of St. Athanasios of Athos are dis¬ 
cussed by G. Galavaris, “The Portraits of St. Athanasius of 
Athos,” ByzSt 5 (1978), 96-124. 

M BHG 952; ed. J. O. Rosenquist (Uppsala, 1986), pp. 90.20- 
22,92.24-28,96.14-30. 

35 BHG 1739, p. 47.29-31. Ch. Bakirtzis has identified this im¬ 
age with a painted marble relief icon now in the Byzantine Mu¬ 
seum at Athens: “Marmarine eikona tes Hagias Theodoras,” 
Hellenika 39 (1988), 158-63, fig. 1. 


necessary to make good the absence. 353 The story 
of the portrait of Nikon Metanoeite is a well- 
known example of this type. It has already been 
cited above, but it is so important that we shall re¬ 
late it more fully here. After Nikon’s death, says 
the hagiographer, John Malakenos invited a dex¬ 
terous (aQiotdxeiQ) artist, described to him Nikon’s 
appearance (pop(j>fj), that is, his stature, hair, and 
dress, and ordered the painter to produce on a 
board a likeness (k\K$>£Q£ia) of the saint. The artist 
went home and began working but was unable to 
paint. He could not, comments the hagiographer, 
recreate the precise similarity of the man whom he 
had never seen, although he possessed the utmost 
skill in his profession. Only when a monk entered 
his house and claimed a perfect similarity to Nikon 
did the artist rush to the board to execute the 
painting, only to find the holy appearance (poQc|)fj) 
automatically formed (literally, impressed: ex- 
tujtooGeiaa) there. When he wanted to look once 
more on the monk, the apparition disappeared. 
Naturally, the portrait that he brought to Malake¬ 
nos bore a striking similarity to the saint’s fea¬ 
tures. 36 This story, of course, intentionally echoes 
the creation of the holiest of the miraculously pro¬ 
duced icons, the mandilion of Christ, which is re¬ 
ferred to in the account of its translation from 
Edessa to Constantinople in 944 as an “image” or 
“impression” (extujrcopa). 37 

Another, less well-known story of a miraculous 
sitter concerns St. Maria the Younger. After her 
demise, she appeared in a vision to a painter, who 
lived as a recluse in Rhaidesto (Thrace), and or¬ 
dered him to paint her icon, “as you see me now.” 
She required the artist to represent her on the icon 
accompanied by her two boys and her maidservant 
Agathe. The old painter produced Maria’s image, 
“as he has seen her in his dream,” and sent it to the 
town of Vize. Those inhabitants of Vize who had 

35a In the Life of Theodore of Sykeon, it is related that an 
artist was invited by the monks of the monastery of St. Stephen 
of Rhomaioi in Constantinople to paint the saint’s portrait so 
that they could set it up in their monastery for his memory and 
their benediction. The painter had to resort to observing the 
saint surreptitiously through a small hole in order to capture 
his likeness (x6 8l6og xov JiQOOcdjiov) without being observed. 
Later, when the saint was asked to bless the portrait, he did so, 
but accused the painter of theft. BHG 1748; ed. Festugiere, I, 
par. 139.1—10; see R. Cormack, Writing in Gold: Byzantine Society 
and Its Icons (London, 1985), 39. 

36 BHG 1366; ed. Sullivan (above, note 9), pp. 152-56, chap. 
44.12-55. 

s7 Narratio de imagine Edessena, 1; PG 113, col. 424A. See Image 
et signification: Rencontres de VEcole du Louvre (Paris, 1983), 309 
(commentary on Christoph von Schonborn, “Les icones qui ne 
sont pas faites de main d’homme”). 
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seen Maria alive were amazed by the icon’s likeness 
to the woman they had known. 38 

Finally, the Life of Theodora of Thessaloniki 
tells a detailed story about the creation of an icon 
of the saint, which may be the same image that fea¬ 
tured in the legend related above. There was a zo- 
graphos John who never had a chance to see Theo¬ 
dora “in the flesh,” nor had he visited her convent. 
But after her death he had a vision: he saw himself 
lying in the narthex of the church in which Theo¬ 
dora’s tomb was installed. In the morning he 
walked to the convent, and as soon as he crossed 
the threshold of the narthex he understood that 
this was the setting he had seen in his dream. That 
night he dreamt that he was sketching the icon of 
a nun whose name he did not know. The dream 
was repeated, whereupon the painter returned to 
the convent and started painting the icon of St. 
Theodora, and even though he swore by oath that 
he had never seen her, “and had asked no one 
about her height, the nature of her complexion, or 
the appearance of her features,” yet everybody 
who knew her asserted that the saint had the same 
appearance (p,OQ(|>fi) when she was younger. After 
a time, myrrh flowed from the right palm of this 
image, in such quantities as “to wash off its paint¬ 
work.” 39 

Thus, similarity to the archetype was a principle 
required by Byzantine aesthetics. In the stories 
cited above, the saints could be painted by contem¬ 
porary artists and recognized by those who knew 
them in life; but the Virgin, the apostles, and other 
long-departed saints were divided from Byzantine 
painters by a significant period of time, and their 
icons could be made only on the basis of earlier 
images. Yet the concept of resemblance was ap¬ 
plied even to their portraits; the legends constantly 
lay stress on the accuracy of the portraits. “Such 
was this well-renowned father,” wrote an encomiast 
of St. Peter’s disciple, St. Marcianus of Syracuse, 
“as is conveyed by the appearance of his counte¬ 
nance on his icon.” 40 A hagiographer of the apostle 
Andrew tells us that a church was built to the saint 
in the emporion Charax (region of Pontus) by local 
inhabitants; there, near the cross, they made an 
icon of Andrew that “resembled” the apostle “in all 

38 BHG 1164, 699BC. See now S. Kissas, “Ho Bios tes Hagias 
Marias tes Neas hos pege gia ten archaiologia kai historia tes 
technes,” ByzF 14.1 (= First International Symposium for Thracian 
Studies: Byzantine Thrace, Image and Character, ed. Ch. Bakirtzis, 
[Amsterdam, 1989]), 253-64, esp. 258. 

39 BHG 1737, pp. 31—32; cf. BHG 1738, pp. 32-33. 

40 BHG 1030, col. 277C. 


respects.” The writer adds: “It was painted in full 
truth (jtiatoog) on a wall.” 41 Many stories about 
miracle-working were linked to this icon. 

The most authentic likenesses, of course, were 
the images “not made by hands.” On occasion, 
these acheiropoietoi could be miraculously copied, 
just as the originals themselves were miraculous 
copies of the prototype. Paul of Latros wanted to 
make a copy of Christ’s not-made-by-hands icon, 
the holy mandilion. A miracle came to his help: a 
piece of linen the same size as the mandilion was 
applied to the icon, and immediately it caught the 
impression, becoming, as the hagiographer puts it, 
“a typos of the typos” 42 More often, however, it was 
necessary to copy each icon laboriously from an 
earlier one, as can be seen in Figure 11, a minia¬ 
ture from a manuscript of the Sacra Parallela in 
Paris (ms. gr. 923, fol. 328v), 43 which illustrates a 
passage from a letter by Basil of Caesarea: “. . . 
painters when they paint icons from icons, looking 
closely at the model, are eager to transfer the char¬ 
acter of the icon to their own masterpiece.” 44 Dur¬ 
ing this process inaccuracies could be introduced. 
In the Homily on Gordios, Basil of Caesarea him¬ 
self complained that artists, while copying (peta- 
YQdcjxoai) icons from icons, usually departed from 
the archetype. 45 However, visions could play a use¬ 
ful role in authenticating the veracity of icons por¬ 
traying historical saints. Thus the hagiographer of 
Stephen the Younger gives a brief description of 
the icon of the Virgin that was in the church of the 
Blachernae, saying that the mother of God was 
represented there holding the Son in her arms. In 
a vision to the mother of St. Stephen, says the ha¬ 
giographer, the Virgin appeared similar to the icon 
he has just described. 46 For the concept of similar¬ 
ity he employs the word opoiojtXdotcog, not used 
in antiquity and known to Lampe from this pas¬ 
sage only. It is significant that the Iconodules 
needed a special term to express the notion of 
“iconic resemblance.” In the version of Meta- 
phrastes the episode is contracted, the description 
of the icon is omitted, and, not pointing out the 
resemblance of the two images, the learned ha- 

41 BHG 100, p. 330.8-13. 

*BHG 1474; ed. AnalBoil 11 (1892), 150.18-151.6. 

43 K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallela (Prince¬ 
ton, 1979), 213, pi. 126, fig. 569. 

44 Basil of Caesarea, Epistles, PG 96, col. 352B: "Qojieq ot 
go)YQdc()oi, oxav and cixdvcov clxdvag yQdc|>GXJiv, rcvxvd jiq6c; t6 
jiaQd6eiy|xa pXgjiovxcg, xobv eixdvoov xd>v exeCvoov x«Qaxxf)Qa 
jipdg x6 eavTdp orcouddCovaiv p£xa0£ivai <|>iXox6xvTipa. 

45 BHG 703; ed. PG 31, col. 493A. 

46 J 3HG 1666, col. 1076BD. 
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giographer of the tenth century is satisfied with a 
standardized formula that the woman of the vision 
possessed “ineffable and unspeakable beauty” 47 

If it was possible for a vision to support an icon 
of a long-dead saint, an icon could also support a 
vision. Thus the Vita of Pope Sylvester, and vari¬ 
ous legends depending upon it, tell the story of 
Constantine the Great who had a vision of the 
apostles Peter and Paul persuading him to convert 
to Christianity; when thereafter he was shown the 
icons of the apostles he forthwith acknowledged in 
the portraits the men of his vision. 48 In the Mir¬ 
acles of St. Artemios we are told of a twelve-year 
old girl, Euphemia, who had a vision of the saint 
in which he appeared “the same as the icon” 
(opoiog f|v xfjg koT<bor\<; eixdvog) on the lefthand 
side of the templon in the church containing his 
relics. She also saw angels resembling those por¬ 
trayed flanking Christ on another icon in the same 
church (ev eixdvi yeygappivoug ayySXoug). 49 

Archbishop John in his Miracles of St. Deme- 
trios speaks at least three times about the resem¬ 
blance of the saint’s icons to his appearance as re¬ 
vealed in visions. He tells us that Demetrios 
appeared on a bright day to the naukleros Ste¬ 
phen, adding: “in the same schema he has been rep¬ 
resented on icons.” 50 Another man saw Demetrios 
sitting on the bishop’s throne “in the same schema 
as it is represented on icons.” 51 Lemerle translates 
the word o%f\\ia as costume, 52 but probably a more 
general word such as “appearance” would suit the 
sense better. At any rate, in the third case, John 
underscores specifically that the portrait resem¬ 
blance referred to the image, not the dress, of the 
saint: a certain man of high birth, an illoustrios, saw 
Demetrios’ “angel-like face”; it was the appearance 
(166a) that one might behold represented on an¬ 
cient icons. The only concrete detail that John 
gives of this angel-like face is its brightness: “the 
color of his face sent forth the lustre of sun rays.” 53 

A7 BHG 1667; ed. F. Iadevaia, Vita di S. Stefano Minore (Mes¬ 
sina, 1984), p. 69.60-73. 

48 A. Kazhdan, “Constantin imaginaire,” Byzantion 57 (1987), 
196-250, esp. 231 f. 

49 BHG 173; ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca 
sacra, p. 53.23-28. The passage is discussed by C. Mango, “On 
the History of the Templon and the Martyrion of St. Artemios at 
Constantinople,” Zograf 10 (1979), 40-43, esp. 43. 

50 BHG 507; ed. Lemerle, I, p. 102.7-9. For a discussion of 
the Miracles in relation to art, see Cormack, Writing in Gold, 
60-94. 

51 BHG 509; ed. Lemerle, I, p. 115.16-17: xai x6v jiav6v6o^ov 
a0ko(|)6Qov tot) Xpiaxov ArjpfjxQiov £<t>eg6pevov ofixog 6jtoCcp 
ox^paxi xaxd x&g Bixdvag fevygd^exai. 

52 Ibid., 111. 

53 BHG 514; ed. Lemerle, I, p. 162.16-18. 


The repeated statements in contemporary 
sources about the verisimilitude of Byzantine 
paintings have puzzled many modern observers, 
who have seen Byzantine painting as lacking in 
naturalism. Two explanations can be offered for 
this difference between twentieth-century percep¬ 
tions of Byzantine portraiture and contemporary 
reactions. The first explanation, which has already 
been suggested by several scholars, is that the Byz¬ 
antines, not being used to photography, or indeed 
to the more illusionistic art developed during the 
Renaissance, had lower expectations than modern 
viewers. 54 They were more easily satisfied by a 
more schematic image—much as black and white 
photography was accepted before the invention of 
color films. The second explanation is tied to the 
first: for the very reason that the Byzantines were 
used to a narrower range of possibilities (a more 
restricted semantic field), they were more alert 
than the modern observer to small distinctions and 
nuances within their art. Where a present-day 
viewer sees only uniformity and a lack of differen¬ 
tiation, the Byzantine viewer could see variety. 

We have already seen how Byzantine artists dis¬ 
tinguished between classes of saints (monks and 
soldiers) with respect to the styles in which they 
were painted. For the better known saints they also 
developed conventions of portraiture, by which in¬ 
dividual saints could be recognized through pre¬ 
cise visual signs. There had always been estab¬ 
lished and well-known portrait types for the major 
apostles, such as Peter, Paul, and Andrew, men¬ 
tioned in the stories above. But, particularly after 
the tenth century, Byzantine artists introduced, 
or reintroduced, portrait types for many lesser 
saints; 55 while it may be easy for modern viewers to 
overlook these likenesses, Byzantine worshipers 
must have been expected to recognize them. An 
interesting story, in this regard, is related in a ser¬ 
mon on the Annunciation by Leo, the mid-ninth- 
century archbishop of Thessaloniki. Leo tells of a 
young Jewish woman to whom the Virgin and St. 
Demetrios appeared at night. Subsequently, she 
saw various images in a baptistery, and was imme¬ 
diately able to pick out from the others the icons 

54 On the “horizon of expectation” in Byzantine art, see most 
recently Grigg, “Byzantine Credulity” (above, note 30), esp. 
P-4. 

55 H. Buchthal, “Some Notes on Byzantine Hagiographical 
Portraiture,” GBA 62 (1963), 81-90. The Byzantines seem to 
have been much more concerned with defining portrait types 
of saints than for Old Testament figures such as prophets, 
where there was little consistency; see J. Lowden, Illuminated 
Prophet Books (University Park, Pa., 1988), 51, 55-61. 
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of the two saints, on account of their “distinct char¬ 
acteristics.” 56 

How subtle the characteristics of the individual 
saints could be is illustrated by the two Saints 
Theodore. Each soldier has a long face with full, 
curly hair and a long, pointed beard (Figs. 5, 12- 
lb). At first sight they appear similar. Closer in¬ 
spection, however, reveals a consistent set of fea¬ 
tures differentiating between the two men. 57 The 
foot soldier has a somewhat longer face than the 
general; his beard is thicker and longer; and his 
hair is shorter, so that his ears are completely vis¬ 
ible. These facial characteristics enable the saints 
to be clearly distinguished from each other in 
paintings and mosaics executed at different peri¬ 
ods and in different styles, whether it is the rela¬ 
tively abstract rendering of Hosios Loukas (Figs. 
12, 13), 58 the late Comnenian mannerism of Nerezi 
(Fig. 5) and the Hagioi Anargyroi at Kastoria (Fig. 
14), 59 or the more classical art of the painter at the 
Kariye Camii (Figs. 15, 16). 60 The legend of the 
Life of St. Theodore the Foot Soldier shows a con¬ 
cern for the precise delineation of his features, in 
telling how Eusebia, his benefactress, decided to 
obtain his icon after his death. She visited an artist 
(ygatyzvg) and described to him the schema and 
face of the late saint. Soon thereafter the saint 
himself appeared to the artist in a vision as a sol¬ 
dier returning from a long expedition, and or¬ 
dered the man to paint him “with precision” 
(axQi(3a)g). When the portrait was finished, the “sit¬ 
ter” disappeared, and, of course, when Eusebia 
saw it she recognized Theodore. 61 

56 V. Laurent, “Une homelie inedite de l’archeveque de Thes- 
salonique Leon le Philosophe sur l’Annonciation,” ST 232 
(1964), p. 301.146-51. The story is cited by R. Cormack, “The 
Mosaic Decoration of St. Demetrios, Thessaloniki,” BSA 64 
(1969), 17-52, esp. 51. 

57 L. Mavrodinova, “Saint Theodore, evolution et particular¬ 
ity de son type iconographique dans la peinture medievale,” 
Bulletin de VInstitut des Arts , Academie Bulgare des Sciences, 13 
(1969), 33-52. Nicolas Oikonomides glosses over the differ¬ 
ences between the two faces (“C’est comme si les artistes vou- 
laient representer deux fois le meme personnage”), but this 
does not invalidate his hypothesis that both images derived 
from a single portrait type: “Le dedoublement de Saint Theo¬ 
dore et les villes d’Euchai'ta et d’Euchaneia,” AnalBoll 104 
(1986), 327-35. 

58 Stikas, To oikodomikon chronikon, pi. 42 (Theodore Teron); T. 
Chatzidakis-Bacharas, Hoi toichographies tou Hosiou Louka (Ath¬ 
ens, 1982), 69-70, pis. 4-5 (Theodore Stratelates). 

59 S. Pelekanides, Kastoria , I. Byzantinai toichographiai (Thessa¬ 
loniki, 1953), pi. 21a. 

60 P. A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, I (New York, 1966), 
255; III, pis. 494-97. 

6l BHG 1764; ed. ActaSS, Nov. IV, 52EF. See C. Zuckerman, 
“The Reign of Constantine V in the Miracles of St. Theodore 
the Recruit,” REB 46 (1988), 191. 


The physiognomic characteristics of individual 
saints, which were listed in post-Byzantine paint¬ 
ers’ guides, such as the Hermeneia of Dionysios of 
Phourna, were occasionally recorded by hagiogra- 
phers. The Life of Theodore of Stoudios attrib¬ 
uted to his disciple Michael has one of the fuller 
descriptions: the saint was seen in a vision to be 
tall, sere, and pale in face, with grizzled hair and a 
balding head. 62 Another version of the same vita 
adds that this was the saint’s appearance in life. 63 
As Doula Mouriki has shown, this portrait type, 
though schematic, was followed more or less faith¬ 
fully by artists working in different styles, from the 
eleventh century to the post-Byzantine period 
(Fig. 17). 64 

It was in physiognomic details, then, rather than 
in illusionistic modeling and perspective, that the 
“realism” of Byzantine portraiture resided for con¬ 
temporary viewers. 65 This distinction is made clear 
by the story of St. Nikon Metanoeite. As we have 
seen, the vita makes an implied comparison be¬ 
tween the image of the saint that was miraculously 
conveyed to the panel and the mandilion of Christ, 
which, according to the account of its translation 
in 944, was an image “without coloring or painter’s 
art.” 66 Nikon’s miraculous image is described as a 
“formed likeness” (extujtcoBeiaa epc|>6Qeia), to 
which the painter “added the remaining colors” in 
order to finish the icon. 67 Other descriptions in the 
saints’ lives of painters at work allow us to interpret 
this “formed likeness” as the preliminary drawing, 
or sketch, to which the colors were later applied by 
the artist. Andrew of Crete, for example, in his en- 
komion of Patapios says that painters skillfully 
color “the underlying shadowy outline” (t6 vkok- 
eijievov ajtooxwxapa) with paints, putting on var¬ 
iegated colors so that the figures emerge alive and 
clear. 68 Thus, in the story of the icon of St. Nikon 
Metanoeite, the essential part of the portrait, the 
one that had to be miraculously transferred before 
the painter could proceed, was the drawn outline, 

62 BHG 1754; ed. PG 99, col. 313A. 

™BHG 1755; ed. PG 99, col. 216C. 

64 D. Mouriki, “The Portraits of Theodore Studites in Byzan¬ 
tine Art,” JOB 20 (1971), 249-80. 

65 Ernst Kitzinger compared the process to the writing of the 
features on a flat “slate”: “Some Reflections on Portraiture in 
Byzantine Art,” ZRVI 8 (1963), 185-93, esp. 187. See also I. 
Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Lei¬ 
den, 1976), 254-55. 

66 Narratio de imagine Edessena, 1; PG 113, col. 425A. 

67 BHG 1366; ed. Sullivan, p. 154, chap. 44.44-46. The pas¬ 
sage is discussed by M.-J. Baudinet, “Relation iconique a By- 
zance au IXe siecle,” Les etudes philosophiques 1 (1978), 96-97. 

m BHG 1425; ed. PG 97, col. 1213C. 
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which recorded the saints’ characteristic physiog¬ 
nomy; the rest of the design, the coloring, the 
modeling, and the background that enlivened the 
image (what the modern critic might call “the 
style”), could be left to the skills of the artist. 69 

Even if the underdrawing was the essential part 
of the likeness, there is no implication in the Life 
of Nikon that the coloring provided by the painter 
was unnecessary. Except for the acheiropoietoi of 
Christ, images without colors were not considered 
complete by the Byzantines. The incompleteness 
of the uncolored sketch, or shadow, as opposed to 
the finished image, was the basis for a common to- 
pos describing the relationship between the Old 
and New Testaments. The simile is most fre¬ 
quently encountered in patristic exegesis and icon- 
odule polemic:, 70 but it is also found in hagiogra¬ 
phy. For example, Ignatios the Deacon, in his Life 
of Patriarch Tarasios, says that Christ is announced 
by the word of truth, as if sketched in black by the 
servants of the Word, but is painted and circum¬ 
scribed by the deed, as if through colors. 71 

III. The Saints’ Lives on Icon Theory 

Icons were to be found everywhere: a biography 
of Theodore of Stoudios attributed to Michael 
states that there is no such area, no such location, 
no such house where icons have not been set up in 
their brilliance. 72 Surrounded by them constantly, 
the Byzantines were accustomed to seeing icons 
and to addressing them while in trouble. But how 
did they define the elxchv? The problem was seri¬ 
ous since the Byzantines had to distinguish be¬ 
tween the icon and the idol. Christianity having at 
the very start rejected the veneration of idols, the 
sin of eidololatreia was condemned in hagiographi- 
cal texts: thus Theodora, the pious servant of Basil 
the Younger, is said to have reached, in her ascent 
to heaven, the fifteenth teldneion, toll-station, 
where her soul was checked to find out whether 

69 Sometimes the artists’ skills could be deceptive. A Russian 
legend tells of a devil drawn on the board underneath a painted 
image of the Virgin. The true nature of the icon was only re¬ 
vealed when the Russian St. Basil the Blessed (16th century) 
smashed it with a rock; B. Uspensky, The Semiotics of the Russian 
Icon (Lisse, 1976), 28 note 52. 

70 For references, see D. Sheerin, “Lines and Colors: Painting 
as Analogue to Typology in Greek Patristic Literature,” The 17th 
International Byzantine Congress , Abstracts of Short Papers (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1986), 317-18. 

71 BHG 1698, p. 416.9-12. 

72 BHG 1755; ed. PG 99, col. 177C. The modern literature on 
Byzantine image theory is very extensive. For a recent survey of 
the problems, see H. Belting, Bild undKult (Munich, 1990), esp. 
164-84. 


she had surrendered to the sin of eidololatreia and 
other heresies; it was a place at which not only idol- 
worshipers had to be stopped, but also their 
friends, who were evidently guilty by association. 73 
As is well known, the problem of what is the icon, 
of its distinction from the idol, was raised in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, during the so-called 
Iconoclast dispute. 

The Iconoclasts denied the cult of icons on both 
philosophical and theological grounds. Stephen 
the Deacon relates the discussion that Emperor 
Constantine V had with Stephen the Younger, 
when the emperor indicated a philosophical 
contradiction in the traditional teaching of the 
church: how is it possible, asked Constantine, to 
represent sensually (aia0r|tixd)g) and to venerate 
in material form (5ia uM]g) the beings that people 
proclaimed to be beyond experience (djteiQa), 
hard to observe (5ua0ed)Qr|ta), and impossible to 
be grasped by reason vcp tajttd. Read 

Xqjtta?). 74 Constantine’s statement is, in its core, a 
Kantian distinction between phenomena, acces¬ 
sible to our senses, and essences that we are unable 
to perceive. In no sense was Iconoclasm a prohibi¬ 
tion of visual art—in the often-cited words of Ste¬ 
phen the Deacon, the Iconoclasts preserved and 
adorned the images of trees, birds, and animals, 
especially the Satanic horse races, hunts, “theaters” 
(probably circus scenes), and hippodromes. 75 What 
they denied was the link between the image (the 
idol) and the ineffable deity (Logos) or heavenly 
power (angels) or divine persons (the Virgin and 
saints). Ignatios, the author of the Vita of Patriarch 
Tarasios, speaks of the heretics who accused Chris¬ 
tians of idolatry and rejected the icons of the in¬ 
carnated true God Christ, of the Mother of God 
who truly brought him forth, of incorporeal pow¬ 
ers, and of all the saints. 76 This “Kantian” ap¬ 
proach implied the identification of the idol and 
the icon. Stephen the Deacon accuses the Icono¬ 
clasts of not distinguishing “between the holy and 
the defiled,” of drawing no line between the images 
of Christ and Apollo, between the Virgin and Ar¬ 
temis. 77 The same argumentation is repeated in 
the Vita of Michael the Synkellos: the Iconoclasts 

73 BHG 263; ed. Veselovskij, Sbornik 46 (1889), supp., p. 
30.28-30. 

7 *BHG 1666, col. 1157C; Metaphrastes (BHG 1667; ed. Iade- 
vaia, p. 151.2066-67) reproduces this episode with a slight 
modification. 

15 BHG 1666, col. 1113A. 

76 BHG 1698; ed. I. A. Heikel, p. 397.20-23. 

77 BHG 1666, col. 1157C. Metaphrastes (BHG 1667; ed. Iade- 
vaia, p. 151) omits this argumentation. 
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called Christ’s images idols like those of Apollo, the 
Virgin’s icons idols like those of Artemis, and 
equated saints “to other false godheads.” 78 

The theological argumentation of the Icono¬ 
clasts was, or at least was perceived by their adver¬ 
saries to be, a Docetist heresy; the enemies of icons 
believed, according to Gregory the biographer of 
Basil the Younger, that God did not become man 
actually (cdr]0ei<ji) but only in imagination (c|)avta- 
aip). 79 Therefore his representation as incarnate, 
in a human body, had no sense—the icon was soul¬ 
less and dead. 80 

Hagiography had as its goal the refutation of the 
Iconoclastic argument. The central issue of the 
refutation was the distinction between the idol and 
the icon. A miniature in the ninth-century Panto- 
crator Psalter (ms. 61, folio 165r) differentiates vi¬ 
sually between idols and those images that God 
had commanded (Fig. 18). The painting provides 
a commentary on verses 12-15 of Psalm 113: 
“Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s 
hands.” It shows at the lower left Patriarch John 
the Grammarian gesturing toward two idols set on 
columns. In the center of the page, King David 
turns away from the patriarch, as if to reject the 
Iconoclasts’ failure to distinguish between idols 
and icons. With his left hand David indicates an 
image of the temple, in the upper right portion of 
the page, together with its holy of holies, including 
the ark, the cherubim, and the sacred objects, 
which God had ordered to be made. Beseleel, the 
craftsman chosen by God to work in the temple, 
stands below, to the right of David. Here, then, Da¬ 
vid demonstrates the true interpretation of his 
psalm, proving that his text does not refer to all 
religious images, but only to idols. 81 

The distinction between icon and idol was often 
reiterated by the biographers of the saints. “O 
Christ,” exclaims the hagiographer of Michael the 
Synkellos, “how could you endure that the icon of 
your appearance ((lOQ^fj), which you had assumed 
from the Holy Virgin, the Mother of God, for the 
purpose of our salvation, these people name an 
idol?” 82 According to a vita of Theodore of Stou- 
dios, the idol has a similarity (e|i(|)6Qeia) with the 
demon, which reflects the abomination of its pro- 

18 BHG 1296; IRAIK 11 (1906), p. 240.32-34. 

79 BHG 263; ed. Veselovskij, Sbornik 53 (1891), supp., p. 
121.16-17. 

80 Ibid., p. 121.31; see also p. 123.15. 

81 S. Dufrenne, “Une illustration ‘historique’, inconnue, du 
Psautier du Mont-Athos, Pantocrator No 61,” CahArch 15 
(1965), 83-95. 

82 BHG 1296, p. 240.27-29. 


totype; the archetype of the icon, on the other 
hand, is honorable, since it depicts God or a saint, 
and accordingly what is painted on the board is 
worth seeing. The idol, continues the hagiogra¬ 
pher, is an image of falsity, the icon that of the 
truth. 83 The difference between the icon and the 
idol, says the hagiographer of Nicholas of Stou- 
dios, is the same as that between Christ and Be- 
liar. 84 

The same contrast is brought out by Ignatios in 
his Vita of Patriarch Tarasios, which was written 
shortly after 842: the Iconoclast is insolent, since 
he confuses Zeus the impostor and the holy image 
of Christ. 85 The distinction, according to Ignatios, 
is largely one of substance: the idols possess malice 
(ayr]) contrary to the pious (suayfj) images of the 
holy icons; the idols are as dirty and deformed as 
their prototypes, whereas the prototypes of icons 
are august (oejttd). The idols are products of Hel¬ 
lenic impiety, the icons are the perfect objects (xa- 
topScbpata) of Christian worship. Ignatios even 
appears to recognize—and reject—the rhetorical, 
emotive, and sensual aspects of Hellenistic art, 
when he describes the idols as “inventions formed 
anew out of what in no wise existed in any place, 
and enticing respect to themselves by means of 
their pathetic qualities (jta0T)tixoag jtoi6tT]ai).” 86 
This diatribe echoes the one hundredth canon of 
the Quinisext Council (692), which forbids “paint¬ 
ings, whether on boards or otherwise [i.e., reliefs] 
that bewitch the sight and corrupt the heart, 
arousing the combustion of disgraceful plea¬ 
sures.” 87 

In another passage, which follows a description 
of images of the Crucifixion, Ignatios implies that 
too much pathos would be inappropriate in an icon 
of Christ: “having taken flesh of like substance to 
our own, in no way denying his Godhead . . . ,” he 
is painted and circumscribed in his works by paint¬ 
ers “who do not blend what is simple and fleshless 
in substance with thick matter, nor is he curtailed 
and submitting to passion” (ot)S£ yap jtEQiTSpvstai 
xai Jtd0og uc|)iatatai). 88 This statement seems to 

88 BHG 1755; ed. PG 99, col. 180AB 

M BHG 1365; ed. PG 105, col. 880B. 

8b BHG 1698; ed. Heikel, p. 417.1-2. 

86 Ibid., p. 406.15-21. Nikephoros also accuses idols of rep¬ 
resenting what does not exist; Antirrheticus I, chap. 29 (ed. PG 
100, col. 277B). See K. Parry, “Theodore Studites and the Pa¬ 
triarch Nicephoros on Image-Making as a Christian Impera¬ 
tive,” Byzantion 59 (1989), 164-83. 

87 Mansi, XI, col. 986; on this passage, see Dagron, “Le culte 
des images” (above, note 30), 133-60, esp. 136. 

88 BHG 1698; ed. Heikel, p. 416.10-14. 
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reflect an ambivalence over images of the Crucifix¬ 
ion that is found also in ninth-century art. What 
type of Crucifixion scene would best reflect ortho¬ 
dox belief, that is, the union of the two natures on 
the cross, mortal and divine, passible and impassi¬ 
ble? Should the crucified Christ be shown with his 
eyes open or shut, with his body upright or 
slumped, clothed or naked? During the half cen¬ 
tury after the end of Iconoclasm, all of these solu¬ 
tions were tried. In the miniature of the Crucifix¬ 
ion on folio 67r of the Chludov Psalter, for 
example, Christ is shown with his eyes open, while 
in the Crucifixion scenes on folios 45v and 72v his 
lids are closed. 89 On folio 98r of the ninth-century 
marginal psalter in the Pantocrator monastery on 
Mount Athos, the crucified Christ is shown with his 
head erect, 90 while in the miniatures of the Chlu¬ 
dov Psalter it slumps to one side (but not to the 
same extent as that of the bad thief, shown on folio 
45v of the same manuscript). In the miniature of 
the Pantocrator Psalter, Christ is naked save for a 
loincloth, as he is on folio 72v of the Chludov Psal¬ 
ter. However, on folios 45v and 67r of the Chludov 
Psalter, he wears the long robe, the colobium. 

The most graphic ninth-century example of in¬ 
decision over the form of the Crucifixion is to be 
found on folio 30v of the Homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzus in Paris, ms. gr. 510 (Fig. 19). In the un¬ 
derdrawing for this miniature, Christ was por¬ 
trayed hanging naked from the cross, save for a 
loincloth; but in the finished version the artist 
overpainted his body with a purple colobium. 91 
Whoever had the original image changed cannot 
have objected to the underdrawing as an illustra¬ 
tion of the death of Christ in and of itself, for the 
Deposition and Burial are still depicted on the 
same page of the manuscript (Fig. 19). 92 The ob¬ 
jection evidently was to Christ’s nakedness. The ef¬ 
fect of the colobium, in paintings of the Crucifix¬ 
ion, was to flatten Christ’s body, to make it, in the 
words of Ignatius, “simple and fleshless in sub¬ 
stance”; this can be seen most clearly in a famous 
eighth-century icon from the collection at Mount 

89 Moscow, Historical Museum, ms. add. gr. 129; M. V. Scep- 
kina, Miniatjury Chludovskoj Psaltyri (Moscow, 1977). On the ico¬ 
nography of the dead Christ on the cross, see, most recently, 
Belting, Bild und Kult, esp. 137, 301-4. 

90 Ms. 61; J. R. Martin, “The Dead Christ on the Cross in Byz¬ 
antine Art,” in Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1955), 
189-96, esp. 190, fig. 4. 

91 Ibid., 191. 

92 A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making; of an Image (Princeton 
1986), 143. 


Sinai, where the strongly modeled torso of the na¬ 
ked thief on the left contrasts strikingly with the 
thinly painted robe of Christ (Fig. 20). Perhaps, 
also, with the Iconoclastic dispute still a living 
memory at the time that the Paris Gregory was 
painted, the naked body of Christ was still too red¬ 
olent of idolatry. In Byzantine art, idols, such as 
those depicted in the ninth-century Chludov and 
Pantocrator Psalters, were characteristically shown 
either nude or semi-nude (Figs. 18, 21). 93 On the 
other hand, the relationship between the image of 
the crucified Christ and idols had been seen by 
some writers in a more positive light. Agathange- 
los, the author of the Armenian Vita of St. Greg¬ 
ory the Illuminator, argued that Christ made him¬ 
self a dead image on the cross to draw men away 
from the worship of idols. This passage was cited, 
from the Greek version of the Life, by several 
Iconodule texts. 94 

During the tenth century, the iconography of 
Christ naked upon the cross, with his eyes closed 
and his head inclined, became standard in Byzan¬ 
tine art. 95 The eventual acceptance of the naked, 
or more precisely near-naked, image of the suffer¬ 
ing Christ in art has an interesting literary parallel 
in a hymn by the monk Symeon the Theologian, 
composed around the year 1000, which attempts a 
distinction between nakedness and pathos; naked¬ 
ness, says Symeon, is not in itself shameful, be¬ 
cause Christ “became entirely man, even he who 
was entirely God.” “Each of our members will be 
the entire Christ,” even including the pudenda. The 
nakedness of the saints is “immobile, innocent, and 
without passion (&jra0fjg)”; the nakedness of those 
who touch flesh to flesh is a blasphemy against 
Christ, who gave lack of passion (outdOsia) to his 
servants. 96 

The second point of the Iconodule theory of 
icons is that the icon itself is not the object of ven¬ 
eration, but its prototype (or archetype) is. This 
idea, expressed already by Basil the Great, was re- 

93 Dufrenne, “Une illustration ‘historique’83-85, figs. 1-2. 
On the depictions of idols in Byzantine art, see N. R Sevcenko, 
The Life of Saint Nicholas in Byzantine Art (Turin, 1983), 131—33, 
with earlier bibliography. 

94 G. Lafontaine, ed., La version grecque ancienne du livre arme- 
nien d’Agathange: Edition critique (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1973), 202, 
1—13. See S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Con¬ 
stantine V, CSCO 384 (Louvain, 1977), 98-99 note 147. We wish 
to thank Prof. Gero for this reference. 

95 An early dated example is the Crucifixion in the main apse 
of the New Church at Tokali Kilise, painted before 969; A. W. 
Epstein, Tokali Kilise: Tenth-Century Metropolitan Art in Byzantine 
Cappadocia (Washington, D.C., 1986), 73, figs. 83-87. 

96 Hymn 15, ed. J. Koder and J. Paramelle, SC 156 (Paris, 
1969), pp. 290.157-294.219. 
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peated by the Iconodules again and again. 97 
Among the hagiographers, we may cite the author 
of the Vita of Theophylaktos of Nikomedia, who 
characteristically compares the worship of the icon 
with the respect paid to the emperor’s image: those 
who dare to cast contempt on the portrait of the 
emperor will be punished, and those who discard 
the icon of the demiurge of the entire world de¬ 
serve a greater castigation. 98 Through the icon the 
believer ascends to the prototype and achieves sal¬ 
vation—the author of the Vita of Theodore of 
Stoudios formulates it categorically: “Had we de¬ 
nied the veneration of holy icons, our faith would 
have been empty, our message (xfjpuypa) mean¬ 
ingless.” This denial, he continues, would have 
ruined all (good) deeds, all virtue, all knowledge 
of the divine. 99 The icon is a door (0tjQa), pro¬ 
claims the author of the Vita of Stephen the 
Younger, which leads our reason made in God’s 
likeness (Gen. 1:26) to the inner resemblance of 
the prototype. 100 Metaphrastes preserves this im¬ 
age, 101 and in the Vita of Theodore Graptos he also 
links icon worship with the idea of salvation: the 
devil, says he, prohibits the veneration of the di¬ 
vine image of Christ in order to make us forget his 
incarnation and to deprive us of “the saving de¬ 
sire.” 102 

According to the Vita of Andrew “in Crisi,” as a 
tool of salvation the icon had its beauty (xdAAoc;) 
not in form (oxfj|xa) nor in shining colors but in 
the “ineffable blissfulness of represented vir¬ 
tue.” 103 We venerate, says the hagiographer of 
Basil the Younger, not material paints but the im¬ 
age (iaoqcM) of God and of saints represented by 
material paints. 104 The Vita of Gregory of Deka- 
polis states that not the painting itself is the subject 
of reverence but the divine or virtuous images re¬ 
vealed in the icon “by relationship” (oxetixcog). 105 

John Merkouropoulos dwells in detail on the 
treatise written by John of Damascus in defense of 
the cult of icons. This treatise, according to Mer¬ 
kouropoulos, consisted of two volumes. In the first 
volume John categorized the icons or divided them 

97 E.g., Mansi, XIII, col. 69. 

9 *BHG 245l,p. 79.25-31. 

99 BHG 1755; ed. PG 99, col. 173B. 

m BHG 1666; ed. PG 100, col. 1113A. 

m BHG 1667; ed. Iadevaia, p. 98.785-86. 

102 BHG 1746, col. 661 A. 

m BHG 111; ActaSS, Oct. VIII (1953),col. 139B: x6y&Qaircf^ 
Oeiov xd>Aos, ov axtipaxC xivi xcu |xoQ<(>fte evxQoCa 6iayA.ai£e- 
xai, 6Xk 3 ev a<t>Qdaxq) |xaxaQi6xrixi xaxd apexfiv OecopeCxai. 

m BHG 263; ed. Veselovskij, Sbornik 53 (1891), supp., p. 
124.19-21. 

105 BHG 711; ed. F. Dvornik, p. 69.20-24. 


into two kinds (it is, probably, better to say that 
John analyzed two meanings of the word sixtiW): 
some of them had to be perceived “by way of wor¬ 
ship” (XatQBimxcbg), others “by relationship” only. 
As the example of the former, Merkouropoulos 
cites the cult of the Son as the eikon of the invisible 
God; the latter are the icons of holy persons, such 
as Abraham and Isaac. The second volume of 
John’s treatise was devoted to the tradition of icon 
worship beginning with biblical patriarchs and 
prophets. 106 

Thus we can summarize the principles of Icon- 
odule aesthetics as represented in the saints’ lives: 
the real value of the image consists of its inner es¬ 
sence, its spiritual beauty, its relationship with the 
divine prototype, and not its accidental qualities— 
the forms and the colors. The work of art has no 
life in its own right; it reflects the more profound 
world of truth and in such a capacity makes the 
beholder better. Nikephoros the “Philosopher,” the 
biographer of Patriarch Anthony Kauleas, ex¬ 
pressed this principle in his “definition” of his 
hero: Anthony was, says he, an icon of virtue, a 
monument (otfjXri) of manliness, a statue (ayaXpa) 
of chastity. 107 Icons, stelai, statues—Nikephoros 
perceived all of them as reflections of abstract 
qualities, of “essences” disconnected from aes¬ 
thetic categories. 

IV. The Social Function of Images 

Recently, modern scholars have increasingly 
turned their attention from the formal and aes¬ 
thetic qualities of Byzantine art to its social func¬ 
tions, an area of research in which the lives and 
enkomia of the saints play a prominent part. 108 We 
would like, in this section of our paper, to add a 
few further references and observations which 
bear on the social role of images, and which may 
still be unfamiliar to art historians. 

The image was, in the hagiographer’s percep¬ 
tion, not only beautiful but also useful. The author 
of a vita of Theodore of Stoudios mentions a cer¬ 
tain Luke who attentively studied the Holy Gospel 
and, taking it as his basis, composed an icon of the 
Lord, an honorable work which he left for poster- 

106 BHG 395, p. 319.1-10. 

101 BHG 139, p. 12.31. 

108 See, especially, the pioneering article by Dagron, “Le culte 
des images” (above, note 30). Two important recent studies 
make extensive use of saints’ lives: Cormack, Writing in Gold 
(above, note 35a), and Connor, The Crypt at Hosios Loukas (above, 
note 12). 
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ity; 109 the word he uses to designate “composition,” 
lOTOQifjaac;, means “to narrate,” and this narration 
had an extra-aesthetic, social function—it had to 
exercise an impact on people. Even more explicitly, 
the same idea is expressed in the Vita of Stephen 
the Younger, where the hagiographer, Stephen the 
Deacon, emphasizes the impact of images on dis¬ 
tinct social groups: he relates that in “a public 
place,” in the Milion, there were paintings of six 
ecumenical councils which “announced the ortho¬ 
dox creed to peasants (aypoixoig), foreigners, and 
private (iSianmg, ed. ISfoic;) citizens” 110 

More specifically, the social function of images is 
stressed in John Mauropous’ speech on the festival 
in Euchaita devoted to St. Theodore. According to 
Mauropous, the festival at Euchaita was dedicated 
to Theodore the Foot Soldier, or “Recruit”; the 
writer opposes the image of the infantryman in the 
church to “those mounted and brilliant and cov¬ 
ered with gold.” “Our” pedestrian Theodore, he 
stresses, has no arrogance or haughtiness, and his 
exploits demonstrate the might of the feeble and 
the greatness of the small. Therefore “the poor 
(jttcoxdg) and pedestrian and numerous men” 
pour in from all the regions to glorify Theodore, 
since they can more easily rely on and approach 
the divine martyr thus represented as one who is 
closer (olxsidtSQog) to them. Certainly, St. Theo¬ 
dore in Euchaita was not the holy man of the poor 
and humble exclusively: “many a rider,” says Mau¬ 
ropous, “(it would be close to the truth to say all of 
them) looks at him with the utmost attention and 
renders due respect.” 111 Nevertheless, the “pedes¬ 
trian” Theodore was predominantly the saint of 
the poor: Mauropous returns again to this detail 
while asserting that the feeble (jt^vqTBc;) who had 
gathered in Euchaita did not stay aloof from the 
service and expenses. 112 

This characterization of St. Theodore the Foot 
Soldier as a man who was “closer” to the poor 
raises the question of whether such a portrait ex¬ 
isted also in art. In the pre-Iconoclastic icons, 
which, like the hagiography of that period, do not 
distinguish between two Saints Theodore, 113 he is 
depicted either in silks or in embossed golden ar- 

l09 BHG 1755; ed. PG 99, col. 177C. 

110 BHG 1666; ed. PG 100, col. 1172A. The sentence was omit¬ 
ted in Metaphrastes’ version of the Vita: BHG 1667; ed. Iade- 
vaia, p. 170. 

11 l BHG 1772; ed. Lagarde (above, note 14), p. 208.17-28. 

112 Ibid., p. 209.9-11. 

113 Oikonomides, “Le dedoublement de Saint Theodore” 
(above, note 57). 


mor—both indicative of high status. 114 In the post- 
iconoclastic period, Theodore the Foot Soldier 
and his more socially elevated namesake, Theo¬ 
dore Stratelates, the general, were frequently por¬ 
trayed standing side by side. It is noteworthy that 
in many of the images of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries it is hard to discern a difference between 
the two Theodores in the richness or poverty of 
their attire. We may take as an example the Har- 
baville Triptych in Paris, a work possibly of the 
mid-eleventh century. 115 In the upper section of 
the lefthand wing of this ivory, the two standing 
saints, each clearly identified by an inscription, can 
be seen turning toward each other; the military 
costumes in which they are dressed are almost 
identical. 116 However, in some later works of art 
there may be a suggestion of greater difference in 
their ranks. In the fresco on the south wall of the 
church of the Anargyroi at Kastoria, the two Theo¬ 
dores again stand side by side (Fig. 14); the gen¬ 
eral, on the left, is clad in a cuirass, brilliant and 
covered with gold, while the foot soldier, on the 
right, wears only a gray chain mail over which a 
sash has been tied. 117 A similar distinction between 
the two saints was made in the early fourteenth- 
century frescoes of the Parekklesion attached to 
the Kariye Camii in Constantinople. St. Theodore 
Stratelates is resplendent in an articulated bronze 
cuirass, which is topped by a high metal collar of 
bronze or gold and crossed by two diagonal bands 
of iron joining in the center under a diamond¬ 
shaped boss (Fig. 16). By contrast, the costume of 
Theodore the Foot Soldier is subdued (Fig. 15). 
His armor is concealed by a white sleeveless tunic; 
the cuirass itself, from what can be seen of it under 
the surcoat, is a very dark brown, as if made of 
leather. The collar around his neck is narrow and 
inconspicuous compared to that of his higher¬ 
ranking colleague (Fig. 16). 118 It seems, then, that 
the characterization of Theodore the Foot Soldier 
as a man who was “closer” to the poor was indeed 
eventually made in art, although the surviving ex¬ 
amples are later in date than the oration of John 
Mauropous. 

114 K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount 
Sinai: The Icons (Princeton, 1976), 18-21, 36-37, pis. 4, 6, 15. 

115 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfen- 
beinskulpturen des X.—XIII. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1934), 34, pi. 13. 

116 It should be noted, however, that on some Middle Byzan¬ 
tine ivories the attributes and costumes of the two saints are 
different. Thus, on the triptych in the Palazzo di Venezia at 
Rome, Theodore Stratelates has a sword, while Theodore 
Teron does not; ibid., 33, pi. 31. 

117 Pelekanides, Kastoria, I, pi. 21a. 

118 Underwood, The Kariye Djami, I, 255-56; III, pis. 494-97. 
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Images had not only a social but also a practical 
function: they could be helpful in a person’s 
plight, especially in the case of sickness. Cures 
could be effected through a variety of mechanisms. 
For example, an image could be made of the dis¬ 
eased part of the body. We are told that a certain 
Menas, when he fell sick, came to the church of Sts. 
Damianos and Kosmas in Blachernae and painted 
an icon, drawing on it “the type of his ailment” and 
asked for a cure. 119 The striking feature of this 
story is that the image of the affected part was 
made before the miracle was accomplished, instead 
of after the event as a thank offering. The latter 
practice, which survives to this day, is attested dur¬ 
ing the late Roman period by Theodoret of Kyr- 
rhos, who writes of those who come to the martyrs 
to seek their aid as intercessors: “that those who 
request in faith obtain what they ask for is wit¬ 
nessed visibly by their votive offerings displaying 
their cure. For some bring images (extuhc&ikxtcx) of 
eyes, others of feet, others of hands. And some are 
made of gold, others of wood.” 120 However, a 
group of small silver reliefs of eyes found in north¬ 
ern Syria suggests that such offerings could have 
been made both in anticipation of the cure and as 
a consequence of it, for some are inscribed with 
the words “in fulfillment of a vow,” 121 while on oth¬ 
ers is written, “Lord help, amen,” as if the healing 
were yet to come (Fig. 22). 122 

Another means by which images could cure was 
by giving the suppliant access to the power of a 
miracle-working saint. One of the most remark¬ 
able miracles is described in a vita of John of Da¬ 
mascus. The ruler of Damascus accused John of 
treason and ordered his hand (or arm) to be cut 
off. After this amputation, John came into a chapel 
and prayed before “a divine icon bearing the face 
of the Mother of God.” He fell asleep and saw in 
his dream the icon of the Virgin promising him 
healing, and, indeed, when he woke up the hand 
was fixed “in the previous harmony.” 123 John Mer- 

U9 BHG 373b, Mir. 20, pp. 49.24-50.1. 

120 Graecarum affectionum curatio, ed. J. Raeder (Leipzig, 1904), 
p. 217.14-19, bk. 8.64. A paindng presented in gratitude for a 
cure is mentioned in the Life of Theodore of Sykeon; it was 
placed in a chapel in the church of the Archangel by a cleric, 
Solomon, and his wife, whom the saint had cured of evil spirits. 
BHG 1748; ed. Festugiere, I, par. 103.5—7. See Cormack, Writ¬ 
ing in Gold, 35. See also the texts cited by Dagron, “Le culte des 
images” (above, note 30), esp. 144-45. 

121 G. Vikan, “Art, Medicine, and Magic in Early Byzantium,” 
DOP 38 (1984), 65-86, esp. 66-67, fig. 1. 

122 G. Vikan, Byzantine Pilgrimage Art (Washington, D.C., 
1982), 45-46, fig. 38. 

123 BHG 884; ed. PG 94, col. 457A-C. On the concept of the 
speaking icon, see R. S. Nelson, “The Discourse of Icons, Then 
and Now ” Art History 12.2 (1989), 144—57. 


kouropoulos, while reworking this legend in the 
twelfth century, reinforced the miracle, since he 
made Kosmas, John’s adopted brother, see how the 
“picture of the icon” (Ypa(()f| Tfjg eix 6 vog) stepped 
from the wood and cured the sleeping John. The 
panel, Merkouropoulos adds, remained deprived 
of the image (aypac^og ). 124 

The Life of St. Nikon Metanoeite tells the story 
of a certain Prokopios, who lived in a metochion 
of St. Nikon’s monastery and who suffered from 
cataract. Scorning recourse to any “human skill” 
(dv 00 O)JtCvri t£%vt]), he placed himself before the 
icon of Nikon “in the sacred oratory in the Meto¬ 
chion that was dedicated in the name of the saint,” 
and raised his hands in prayer. He slept there, and 
was rewarded with a vision, from which he awoke 
cured. 125 The text concludes: “How wondrous you 
are, O God, in your holy men.” 126 Another story 
from the Life of St. Nikon reiterates this last point, 
that the saint is a channel for the healing power of 
God, and also shows how the same idea could be 
expressed through the arrangement of images in 
a church. 127 The biographer tells us that a young 
boy named Luke was afflicted with paralysis of the 
jaw. He first prayed to the icon of Nikon which 
“hung before the inner sanctuary of the holy pre¬ 
cinct of the monastery,” where he was living as a 
novice—the monastery itself was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. After his supplication he fell asleep, and 
imagined that he was transported “in thought to 
the holy and sacred house (oixog) of the blessed 
one [i.e., Nikon], and with the wings of faith 
touches the coffin (aop 6 g) itself with his lips.” He 
then called upon the saint, whereupon: “in his 
sleep he seemed to find himself upon the very as¬ 
cent of the holy and sacred house of the saint by 
the west stairway (ev autfj . . . xf] 5i& tfjg butixfig 
xXquxxog avap&osi toti 0biou xai ibqou oixou). 
There the commanding and divine icon bearing 
the name of [Christ] Antiphonetes is situated, and 
also the image of the great one is figured” (exxe- 
rujtcoxo ). 128 Responding to instructions which 
seemed to issue from the icon of Nikon itself, Luke 
anointed himself with oil from the lamp that hung 
before it. When he awoke he was fully cured. The 
biographer concludes: “This extraordinary mira¬ 
cle testified even more to the saint’s access to God” 
(jtpdg 0 e 6 v jtaQQqafa ). 129 

l2 *BHG 395, pp. 324.16-325.17. 

l25 BHG 1366; ed. Sullivan, pp. 218-22, chap. 64. 

126 Ibid., p. 222, chap. 64.40-41. 

127 Ibid., pp. 212-18, chap. 63. 

128 Ibid., p. 216, chap. 63.45—56. 

129 Ibid., pp. 216-18, chap. 63.70-72. 
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This story contains several points of interest for 
the historian of Byzantine art. First, it shows that 
not all icons of the same saint were equal. The sup¬ 
plicant prayed to the image of Nikon in his own 
monastery, but for the cure to be accomplished he 
had to be transported in a vision to a more effective 
icon, the one in the saint’s monastery (of which the 
biographer happened to be the superior). It is also 
noteworthy that the account of the miracle de¬ 
scribes the supplicant’s visit to the shrine in two 
phases. First, the afflicted person went to the coffin 
containing the relics of the saint, and touched it 
with his lips. Second, he reverenced the saint’s im¬ 
age which in this case was evidently placed on an 
upper level, reached by stairs. Although the shrine 
of Nikon is no longer standing, 130 the same physi¬ 
cal division between the saint’s tomb and his image, 
on two separate levels, can still be observed in the 
Katholikon of Hosios Loukas, the shrine of St. 
Luke Steiriotes, who died in 953, some time before 
St. Nikon. The tomb and relics of St. Luke were 
located on the lower level of his church, in the 
north arm of the crypt; we know from his Life that 
his tomb, with its associated oil, was the focus of a 
healing cult. 131 On a higher level, directly above 
the saint’s tomb, was the largest and most conspic¬ 
uous of his images in the church, a mosaic portrait 
filling the western lunette beneath the vault over 
the north arm of the naos (Fig. 33). This mosaic 
was also associated with the saint’s cult, for directly 
opposite it a small shrine, or proskynetarion, in the 
form of a four-columned baldachin, was inserted 
beneath an arched opening in the eastern wall of 
the north arm. The proskynetarion sheltered a small 
trough, which may have contained water, or per¬ 
haps myrrh, from the saint’s tomb. 132 

130 An excavation by G. A. Soteriou revealed a cruciform 
structure standing to the west of a basilican church on the ak- 
ropolis of Sparta; it contained a tomb and was flanked by stair¬ 
wells on its southeast and southwest sides; “Anaskaphai en te 
palaia Sparte,” IlQaxx.’AQxTx. (1939), 107-18, esp. 116 and 
plan. Soteriou claimed that this was the shrine of St. Nikon. 
Although there are striking parallels between the information 
given in the life and the fittings and design of the cruciform 
structure, this identification has been challenged, most recently 
by P. Vokotopoulos, “Paratereseis sten legomene basilike tou 
Hagiou Nikonos,” Praktika tou 1. Diethnous Synedriou Peleponnesi- 
akon Spoudon, II (Athens, 1976-78), 273-85. 

131 Connor, The Crypt at Hosios Loukas, 62—88. 

132 Stikas, To oikodomikon chronikon, 248-58, figs. 130-34, ar¬ 
guing that this proskynetarion postdates the construction of the 
church. According to J. Spon and G. Wheler, who visited the 
monastery in the 17th century, this area of the Katholikon was 
at that time the focus of the healing cult: “L’espace d’entre ces 
deux eglises [the Panagia and the Katholikon] est une chambre 
couverte, ou ils font porter leurs malades, qui y guerissent, 
disent-ils, miraculeusement”; Voyage dTtalie, de Dalmatie, de 
Grece, et du Levant, fait aux annees 1675 & 1676, II (Amsterdam, 
1679), 59-60. See Stikas, op cit., 190-91. 


Another point of interest in the story of Nikon’s 
healing of the boy concerns the juxtaposition of 
images. The text tells us that the icon of Nikon in 
his own shrine was placed near an icon of Christ 
“Antiphonetes.” This association of images was a 
visual witness to the intimacy of the saint with God. 

The label of “Antiphonetes” is found attached to 
several surviving eleventh- and twelfth-century im¬ 
ages, which probably reproduced an icon at the 
Chalkoprateia. In all these early copies Christ 
holds a book in his left hand and makes a distinc¬ 
tive blessing gesture of his right hand, which he 
raises in a vertical position with the ring finger 
bent to join the thumb and with the other three 
fingers extended (Figs. 24, 26). In the original leg¬ 
end concerning the icon, “Antiphonetes” had the 
meaning of “bondsman,” 133 but later copies of the 
icon suggest that its primary role became respon¬ 
sive. 134 Psellos tells a story of Empress Zoe, who 
had an image of Christ Antiphonetes made for 
her. She would speak to it, either thanking it for 
favors or trying to propitiate it in the case of mis¬ 
fortune; the icon would answer her by changing 
color, becoming red for a favorable and pale for an 
unfavorable reply. 135 Psellos’ tale can be related to 
the appearance of an image of Christ with the in¬ 
scription “Antiphonetes” on certain coins struck by 
Zoe (histamenon of 1041/2). 136 The other labeled 
copy of the Antiphonetes that is known from the 
eleventh century is a mosaic on the righthand pier 
flanking the sanctuary in the church of the Koime- 
sis at Nicaea, which dated probably to shortly after 
1065, but is now destroyed (Fig. 24). 137 This copy 
of the Antiphonetes was paired with a mosaic of 
the Virgin with Child, labeled “Eleousa” (“compas¬ 
sionate”), on the lefthand pier (Fig. 23). 138 A simi¬ 
lar arrangement is preserved by the frescoes in the 
church of Panagia tou Arakou at Lagoudera on 
Cyprus, where the figure of Christ labeled “Anti¬ 
phonetes,” on the righthand pier of the sanctuary 

133 C. Mango, The Brazen House, Arkaeologisk-kunsthistoriske 
Meddelelser, Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
4.4 (Copenhagen, 1959), 142. 

134 On the later examples of the Antiphonetes, see Z. 
Rasolkoska-Nikolovska, “Le Christ Antiphonitis d’apres les 
monuments a Chypre,” Praktika tou 2. Diethnous Kyprologikou Sy¬ 
nedriou, II (Nicosia, 1986), 523-27. 

135 Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld, I (Paris, 1967), p. 149, chap. 
66 . 

136 P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, III. 1 (Washington, D.C., 1973), 162; ibid., III.2, 
p.729, pi. 58. 

137 T. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia (Berlin, 1927), 46— 
47, pi. 27. On the date, see C. Mango, “The Date of the Narthex 
Mosaics of the Church of the Dormition at Nicaea,” DOP 13 
(1959), 245-52, esp. 252. 

138 Schmit, op. cit., 44-46, pi. 25. 
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(Fig. 26), responds to a standing Virgin “Eleousa” 
on the left (Fig. 25). 139 In this case, the Virgin holds 
a long scroll recording her supplications on behalf 
of mortals, and her Son’s responses thereto. 140 

Once again, the information given in the Life of 
St. Nikon about the lost decoration of his shrine 
can be related to the existing mosaics in the Kath- 
olikon of Hosios Loukas, especially to the arrange¬ 
ment of subjects in the two Crossarms of the 
church. 141 In the eastern quadrant of the cross 
vault over the lower storey of the south arm there 
is a medallion bearing a bust-length figure of 
Christ, flanked by two angels, Uriel and Raphael, 
who appear in the north and south quadrants re¬ 
spectively (Fig. 27). Christ is depicted in the same 
form as the labeled copies of the ‘Antiphonetes” 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; that is, he 
holds a book in his left hand, and with his right 
makes the characteristic gesture of joining the ring 
finger with the thumb, and raising the other three 
fingers vertically (Fig. 28). In the lunette immedi¬ 
ately beneath this image, on the east wall of the 
south arm, is a mosaic of the Virgin holding the 
Child in one arm and turning her head toward 
him (Fig. 29)—an image similar to the Virgin “Ele¬ 
ousa” that supplicated the Christ “Antiphonetes” 
at Nicaea (Fig. 23). On the facing wall, opposite the 
Virgin, is a mosaic depicting a doctor saint, to be 
identified as Panteleimon, although the inscription 
has been renewed (Fig. 30). A similar arrangement 
of images can be seen in the lower level of the 
north arm of the naos. Once again the eastern lu¬ 
nette is occupied by an image of the Virgin, of the 
same type as the one in the south arm, but facing 
in the opposite direction, for reasons of symmetry 
(Fig. 32). Another image of Christ appears in the 
medallion of the vault immediately above her, ex¬ 
cept that here Christ makes a slightly different ges¬ 
ture with his right hand, bending the little, the 
ring, and the middle fingers to join the thumb, 
while the index finger is slightly raised (Fig. 31). 141a 
The flanking archangels here are Michael and Ga¬ 
briel, rather than the lower-ranking Raphael and 
Uriel. The image facing the Virgin on the west wall 
is not St. Panteleimon, but, as we have already 
seen, the portrait of another healer, St. Luke Stei- 

139 Stylianou, Painted Churches (above, note 24), 170, fig. 101. 

140 Rasolkoska-Nikolovska, “Le Christ Antiphonitis,” 524. 

141 Good photographs can be found in Stikas, To oikodomikon 
chronikon, pis. 63-72. 

141a This image is of a type to which the label “Pantocrator” 
was applied by the mid-12th century. See Jane Timken Mat¬ 
thews, The Pantocrator: Title and Image, Ph.D. dissertation (New 
York University, 1976), 31—32, 38, 88. 


riotes, the founder of the monastery (Fig. 33). It 
will be remembered that the saint’s relics, with 
their associated oil, were the center of a cult in the 
north arm of the crypt, directly beneath the 
miracle-worker’s portrait in mosaic, and that there 
was, in addition, a shrine to the saint built into the 
archway facing his image. In light of the text con¬ 
cerning the icon of St. Nikon, it is possible to see 
the logic connecting these images in the north and 
south arms of the church: each of the two healing 
saints, Luke and Panteleimon, is associated with 
Christ and with an intercessory image of the Vir¬ 
gin and Child, as a visual demonstration of their 
“access to God,” and thus of their effectiveness. 
Since St. Luke is accompanied by the higher¬ 
ranking archangels, he is shown to stand closer to 
God than Panteleimon. 

A common theme in saints’ lives was the useless¬ 
ness and cost of physical medicine, in contrast to 
the spiritual medicine of the saints’ prayers. 142 In 
the Life of Nikon we are told, for example, of a 
“strategos” who was smitten with paralysis: in spite 
of the best care from the doctors, his hopes of find¬ 
ing a cure from them proved to be vain. Only 
when the official fell at the feet of Nikon “and 
sought the saint’s prayer as a kind of medicine al¬ 
laying pain and capable of easily removing all suf¬ 
fering,” did the man’s condition improve. “By 
prayer alone,” the saint healed him, says the biog¬ 
rapher. 143 The same theme appears repeatedly in 
the Life of St. Luke: first the sufferer turns to the 
doctors, only to see his finances shrink while his 
disease grows; finally the patient turns to the pray¬ 
ers of the saint. 144 The effectiveness of prayer on 
its own as medicine was also demonstrated in art. 
For example, in the mosaics in the Katholikon of 
Hosios Loukas, on the west wall of the south arm, 
St. Panteleimon holds a surgeon’s scalpel and a box 
of medical instruments (Fig. 30). St. Luke, on the 
other hand, in the corresponding position on the 
west wall of the north arm, raises his two empty 
hands in prayer (Fig. 33), just as he is described 
doing in his vita when he performs a miracle 
(“raising his hands up on high, he prayed”). 145 The 
juxtaposition makes the point stressed by the biog¬ 
rapher of Nikon: the saint’s prayer is a kind of 
medicine. This message is reinforced by the mo- 

142 A. Kazhdan, “The Image of the Medical Doctor in Byzan¬ 
tine Literature of the Tenth to Twelfth Centuries,” DOP 38 
(1984), 43-51, esp. 45-48. 

U3 BHG 1366; ed. Sullivan, pp. 134-40, chap. 39. 

U *BHG 994; ed. E. Martini, pp. 106-7 (chap. 62), 117-19 
(chaps. 85-86). 

145 Ibid., p. 102.12, chap. 48. 
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saics in the vault above St. Luke. The eastern 
quadrant of the vault, as we have seen, held an im¬ 
age of Christ, with the archangels Michael and Ga¬ 
briel flanking him in the north and south quad¬ 
rants. But in the western quadrant, immediately 
above the saint, is “James the Brother of the Lord” 
(Fig. 31). His presence here is a reference to the 
Epistle of James 5:13-16: “Is anyone among you 
in trouble? . . . He should send for the elders of 
the congregation to pray over him and anoint him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. The prayer of¬ 
fered in faith will save the sick man, the Lord will 
raise him from his bed, and any sins he may have 
committed will be forgiven. ... A good man’s 
prayer is powerful and effective.” This passage was 
cited by Symeon Metaphrastes at the end of his life 
of St. James the Brother of the Lord. 146 Appro¬ 
priately, the mosaic portrait of St. Nikon on the 
west wall of the naos of the Katholikon at Hosios 
Loukas also depicts the saint in the orant position 
(Fig. 1). 

One last observation may be made here concern¬ 
ing the mosaics in the vault over the south arm of 
the katholikon. As we have seen, the eastern quad¬ 
rant frames a bust of Christ, while the north and 
south quadrants contain angels. The west quad¬ 
rant, however, over the image of Panteleimon, con¬ 
tains a bust of Zacharias holding a pyxis (Fig. 27). 
Once again, the choice of this particular saint may 
be connected with the supernatural effectiveness 
of prayer, for, as Theodore of Stoudios pointed 
out in a sermon on the birth of John the Baptist, 
that nativity came about “not through the natural 
sequence [of events], but by the success of 
prayer.” 147 

The Vita of Stephen Sabaites contains an ac¬ 
count of a miraculous healing which gives a curi¬ 
ous, reverse twist to the stories about icons that 
have been cited above. In this case a cure was ef¬ 
fected not by contact with but by abstinence from 
images. A certain Leontios suffered from demonic 
assaults; Stephen promised him release if Leontios 
would for a while stop partaking of holy commu¬ 
nion or looking at icons, and then, on an ap¬ 
pointed day, would once again partake of the di¬ 
vine bread and in his sincerity “embrace” holy 
icons. 148 

When cures were no longer in prospect, and the 
hour of death approached, then, too, images had 
a role to play. The eleventh-century Life of Laza- 

H *BHG 764; ed. PG 115, col. 208D. 

147 PG 99, col. 753A. 

U8 BHG 1670, col. 552B. 


rus Galesiotes tells of an old monk named Nikon 
(not the wonder-worker of Sparta) who, knowing 
that he was about to die, lay down in the refectory 
“in the place in which there are holy images of the 
Theotokos and of the archangel Michael stretch¬ 
ing out [their arms] in supplication (slg S^rjoiv) to 
the Savior, and quietly surrendered his soul to God 
through the hands of the angels.” 149 

Images could help in birth as well as in death. A 
case of an icon playing a role in promoting fertility 
is found in the Life of St. Stephen the Younger. 
When St. Stephen’s mother wished for a son, she 
visited the icon in the church of the Blachernae 
that showed the Virgin holding her own Son in her 
arms. After standing in front of this icon and be¬ 
seeching it with tears, she was, as we have seen, 
rewarded with a vision of the Virgin, who ap¬ 
peared to her “in the same form as in her icon.” 
Striking the woman in her loins, the Virgin prom¬ 
ised her that she would have a son. The hagiogra- 
pher explained: “By such means, she who in a ma¬ 
ternal way most swiftly moves her Son’s pity (etaov) 
to the succor of our race, transformed the despon¬ 
dent woman into a contented mother.” 150 

The supernatural powers of icons were not only 
beneficent and healing; on occasion icons could be 
hostile, especially when they were under attack. 
The story of the image of St. George that returned 
the Saracen’s missile has already been cited. 151 The 
defensive powers of icons became particularly evi¬ 
dent during the Iconoclastic persecutions when 
the enemies of icon worship tried to destroy holy 
images and, according to orthodox legend, failed. 
The collection of stories about miracles worked by 
various icons of the Virgin is particularly rich in 
cases of the icons putting up a miraculous resist¬ 
ance: stonecutters could not demolish the holy im¬ 
age (djtBLxdviOjia ), 152 and when a certain Leo 
dared to strike the icon with a sword, blood gushed 
from the Virgin’s breast, so that Leo, ashamed and 
afraid, fell to the ground and died in three days. 153 
The same icon had been thrown into the sea in 
Constantinople by Patriarch Germanos I when he 
was pursued by Leo III, and with incredible speed 
it crossed the sea and reappeared in Rome; 154 this 

li9 BHG, 979; Acta SS, Nov. Ill (1910), col. 560E, cited by A. 
Cutler, “Under the Sign of the Deesis: On the Question of Rep¬ 
resentativeness in Medieval Art and Literature,” DOP 41 (1987), 
145-54, esp. 147. 

l50 BHG, 1666, col. 1076B-D. 

151 Above, note 20. 

l52 BHG 1066, p. 195.16-20. 

153 Ibid., p. 198 f. 

154 Ibid., pp. 196-98. 
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legend was retold in the Vita of Patriarch Germa- 
nos, but in relation to an icon of Christ. 155 Accord¬ 
ing to the accounts of Russian travelers to Constan¬ 
tinople, they saw there an icon of Christ which was 
said to have made the sea-crossing to Rome in the 
time of Germanos, and to have returned in one 
day. 156 Other wounded icons could be seen by visi¬ 
tors to the capital: for example, there was an icon 
of Christ that had been stabbed by a Jew, which, 
together with its blood, was visible in St. Sophia. 157 

One final function of the image that is men¬ 
tioned in the saints' lives is that of validating the 
miracles of a wonder-working saint—an important 
matter for the keepers of the shrine. Archbishop 
John of Thessaloniki, a hagiographer of St. De- 
metrios, while concluding the First Miracle of the 
saint—the healing of the eparch Marianos—refers 
those who would suspect his trustworthiness to the 
mosaics on the wall of the church facing the city 
stadium; these mosaics contained the “description” 
(YQac()f|) of the entire story. 158 The passage has 
been used to solve the problem of the location of 
the stadium; 159 for our purpose, however, the evi¬ 
dence is important since it shows that images ded¬ 
icated to saints’ lives could be exhibited outside 
shrines, as later Andronikos I would locate his po¬ 
litical placards. A somewhat similar passage is 
found in another seventh-century life, that of St. 
Spyridon. The author, Theodore of Paphos, refers 
to a scene of Spyridon overturning the idols in Al¬ 
exandria, which was painted on the saint’s basilica 
on Cyprus, above its central door. Theodore says 
that when he first declaimed the Life of St. Spyri¬ 
don in the church, his audience was skeptical of 
the episode concerning the idols, having not heard 
it before. However, some of them soon associated 
the story with the painting on the church, so that 
at the same time the vita was confirmed and the 
meaning of the image, which had hitherto been 
unknown, was revealed. 160 In this case text and im¬ 
age reinforced each other. 

155 BHG 697; ed. L. Lamza, Patriarch Germanos I. von Konstan- 
tinopel (715-730), Das ostliche Christentum, N.F. 27 (Wurzburg, 
1975), 232-34. 

156 G. P. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Washington, D.C., 1984), 139, 179. 

157 Ibid., 138-39,224-25. 

158 BHG 500; ed. Lemerle, I, p. 67.14-17. See the comments 
on this passage by Cormack, Writing in Gold, 76, 78. 

159 E.g., M. Vickers, “The Stadium at Thessaloniki,” Byzantion 
41 (1971), 347; later literature in Lemerle, op. cit., I, 56 note 4. 

160 Ed. P. Van den Ven, La Legende de S. Spyridon, eveque de Tri- 
mithonte, Biblioth£que du Museon 33 (Louvain, 1953), 88—91, 
81*, 144*; the text is cited by N. P. Sevcenko, Cycles of the Life of 
St. Nicholas in Byzantine Art, Ph.D. dissertation (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1973), esp. 20-21, and note 35, pointing out the linguis¬ 
tic similarities with the Miracula S. Demetrii. 


A later instance of a hagiographer appealing to 
the visual arts for verification of a story occurs in 
the Life of St. Nikon Metanoeite, where we are 
told of a boy who fell ill with paraplegia, “so that 
he got no benefit at all from the skill and knowl¬ 
edge of the doctors. . . . The great one alone saved 
the [boy],” claims the biographer, adding, “the 
writing worked and engraved upon the silver cen¬ 
ser of the monastery and the very picture (eibog) 
of the miracle in the form of an iconic relief (el- 
xovixt) exrOjttooig) now proves this quite 
clearly.” 161 Seeing was believing. 

V. Sculpture and Minor Arts 

Unlike painting, sculpture did not hold the place 
of honor in hagiographical writings, and the atti¬ 
tude toward statues is cautious, since they are nat¬ 
urally identified as pagan idols. The hagiographer 
of Basil the Younger is clear in this respect: the 
demons, covered with soot, corrupted and outlan¬ 
dish, seemed to him to resemble the idols of the 
“theater” (i.e., hippodrome). 162 A positive percep¬ 
tion of statues, however, was not impossible: some 
people, says the biographer of Constantine the 
Jew, follow the rule (vdjjiog) of holding in esteem 
the most valuable statues that more manifestly dis¬ 
play the archetype through the excellence of their 
material. 163 The Vita of Theodore of Edessa says 
that the saint sat in his cell in such a complete si¬ 
lence that he resembled a bronze statue. 164 A simi¬ 
lar comparison had been made with reference to 
Constantius II, in a well-known passage by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus describing the emperor’s trium¬ 
phal entry into Rome. 165 

In the Martyrium of the apostle Andrew, we 
read about a miracle performed in Sinope when 
the apostle approached a stone statue, made the 
sign of the cross with his hand, and addressed it as 
follows: “I say to you, statue, fear the sign of the 
cross, and bring forth water.” Thereupon, a deluge 
of water gushed from the mouth of the statue; the 
crowd, flabbergasted, asked Andrew to stop the 
flow of water, and he did. 166 This episode was 
meant to demonstrate the power of a Christian 
saint over the heathen force concealed in idols. 
The method used by the saint to achieve his ends, 
making the sign of the cross, was also employed by 

m BHG 1366; ed. Sullivan, p. 230.36-44, chap. 67. 

l62 BHG 263; ed. Veselovskij, Sbornik 46 (1889), supp., p. 
31.17-19. 

m BHG 370, col. 628B. 

™BHG 1744, p. 12.22. 

m Res gestae, 16.10.9. 

m BHG 99; ed. M. Bonnet, AnalBoll 13 (1894), p. 357.21-29. 
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St. Pankratios of Taormina to silence some obstre¬ 
perous demons who inhabited an idol of carved 
stone. 167 Likewise, Christian masons made use of 
crosses when they wished to neutralize images of 
pagan deities whose temples had been converted 
into churches. At the temple of Isis at Philae, for 
example, a relief of the goddess flanking the en¬ 
trance of the north pylon was deliberately defaced 
in the sixth century by having a cross carved over 
her head (Fig. 34). 168 

A substantially different legend concerning a 
statue is contained in Andrew’s Acta. Here a mar¬ 
velous marble icon of Andrew is mentioned, which 
completely resembled his holy image (166a); the 
statue had an inscription carved during his life¬ 
time. Some Iconoclasts in the reign of [Constan¬ 
tine V] Kopronymos tried to destroy “this apostolic 
and revered icon,” but in vain. 169 This marble 
“icon” of Andrew is also mentioned in another 
vita. 170 

Precious objects, large and small, appear time 
and again in saints’ lives, usually only named, not 
described. In the house of Philaretos there was an 
ancient “ivory (£X£c()avTivr)) table” covered with 
gold; it was round and so big that thirty-six per¬ 
sons could sit at it. 171 Holy vessels are naturally 
mentioned; for example, St. Bartholomew is said 
to have built a church of the Virgin beautifully 
adorned with icons, holy vessels, and curtains. 172 
Reliquaries, also, are sometimes described. Thus 
Michael III is said in the Vita of Theodore of 
Edessa to have ordered the production of a golden 
theke decorated with precious stones and pearls. 
The hagiographer adds that the reliquary, contain¬ 
ing particles of the life-giving cross, was supplied 
with a golden key. 173 We learn further that the theke 
was brilliantly adorned, had an image (£Xtujto)jia) 
of the Lord’s countenance (xapaxxf|Q), and was 
placed in a box ornamented with gold. 174 

The object described in Theodore’s vita has cer¬ 
tain features in common with the Fieschi-Morgan 
reliquary in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which originally contained fragments of the True 
Cross, and which has recently been dated to the 

167 K. Doukakes, ed., Megas synaxaristes, Ioulios (Athens, 1893), 
p. 115. On the role of the cross in Byzantine life, see, among 
others, H. Hunger, Reich der neuen Mitte (Graz, 1965), 182-84. 

168 P. Nautin, “La conversion du temple de Philae en eglise 
chretienne,” CahArch 17 (1967), 1-43, esp. 24. 

m BHG 100, p. 317.21-28. 

m BHG 102; ed. PG 120, col. 220AB. 

m BHG 151 lz, p. 137.30-31; see also BHG 1512, p. 75.17- 
19. 

m BHG 233, col. 481C. 

in BHG 1744, pp. 89.26-90.2. 

174 Ibid., p. 92.2-15. 


first half of the ninth century (Fig. 35). 175 The 
Fieschi-Morgan reliquary is a box of gilded silver, 
with ten compartments for relics inside, arranged 
in and around the outline of a double-armed cross. 
The top of the cover bears an enameled image of 
the crucified Christ. There is a lock which is prob¬ 
ably a later addition. A golden key from such a 
casket has, however, survived, and is now in the 
Menil collection in Houston. This key originally 
was attached to a ring which is presently at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks; its bezel bears the monogram of one 
“Panaretus,” who, it has been suggested, is possibly 
the same individual as a Panaretus identified as 
“imperial curator” on a ninth-century lead seal¬ 
ing. 176 

In the story of Theodore of Edessa, the reli¬ 
quary was a gift from the emperor to Theodore’s 
master, the “king of the Persians,” Muawiyah, who 
had been converted to Christianity. A parallel case, 
of a True-Cross reliquary sent from Constanti¬ 
nople as a diplomatic gift, may be represented by 
a wooden box from the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum in the Vatican (Fig. 36). It is decorated 
with Byzantine paintings executed in a tenth- 
century style. The reliquary is apparently men¬ 
tioned in an inventory of the treasury made in the 
twelfth century. 177 On the top of its lid is a painting 
of the crucified Christ, while inside the box is a 
cavity for the relics in the shape of a double-armed 
cross. Beneath the lower arm of this cross-shaped 
cavity are paintings of Sts. Peter and Paul. Even 
though Peter and Paul played an important role in 
the legend of Constantine’s conversion, 178 Con¬ 
stantine and Helena would normally occupy such 
a position in association with the True Cross in 
Byzantine art. The substitution of the Roman 
saints Peter and Paul in this case suggests that the 
box may have been made in Constantinople specif¬ 
ically for presentation to a pope. 179 

Occasionally the saints’ lives give details of the 
prices of reliquaries. For example, the Life of St. 
Pankratios, the bishop of Taormina in Sicily, which 
was composed perhaps in the eighth century, tells 

175 Kartsonis, Anastasis, 94-123, figs. 24a-i. 

176 M. C. Ross, Catalogue of the Byzantine and Early Mediaeval 
Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection , II, Jewelry, Enamels, 
and Art of the Migration Period (Washington, D.C., 1965), 81, no. 
109, pi. 59; G. Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Lock¬ 
ing, Sealing, and Weighing (Washington, D.C., 1980), 5, fig. 9. 

177 F. E. Hyslop, Jr., “A Byzantine Reliquary of the True Cross 
from the Sancta Sanctorum,” ArtB 16 (1934), 333-40, esp. 339, 
figs. 1-3. 

178 See note 48 above. 

179 Hyslop, op. cit., 338—39; R. Cormack, “Painting after Icon- 
oclasm,” in Iconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 
1977), 147-63, esp. 151-53, fig. 34. 
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us that his father bought a True-Cross reliquary in 
the form of a cross for 500 nomismata from some 
merchants of Jerusalem. It was made of gold, 
adorned with precious stones, and was enclosed in 
a cedar box equipped with a lock. It appears that 
this same cross was later used by the saint to de¬ 
fend his town from attack by pagans; when it was 
put out on the ramparts, it emitted a light which 
blinded the besieging soldiers, so that they started 
to kill each other instead of the defenders. 180 

The saints’ lives also mention the embellishment 
of book covers with precious materials. In the Vita 
of John Kalybites we read about a jeweler who 
adorned a Gospel book with precious stones and 
pearls. The function of this decoration was not li¬ 
turgical, but educational. It was commissioned by 
wealthy parents who wished to encourage their 
schoolchild in his studies, “so that not only the in¬ 
terior contents of the Gospel book would arouse 
him to desire, but also the beauty of the exterior 
fittings would urge him to greater desire.” The 
ruse worked: “taking the Gospel book, John car¬ 
ried it away and learned it thoroughly with great 
desire.” 181 It may be noted that the price of the 
book’s embellishments is given by the biographer 
as 500 nomismata, 182 the same sum as was asked 
for St. Pankratios’ reliquary, even though the book 
performed no miracle, unless it was to increase a 
boy’s eagerness to study. In the Vita of Lazarus 
Galesiotes the cost of a presumably unadorned 
Gospel book is given as a mere 12 nomismata. 183 

Probably the most significant information re¬ 
lated to illuminated book production is to be 
found in the Vita of Ignatios. This passage is well 
known and has been translated by C. Mango; 184 the 
author, Niketas Paphlagon, accused Photios of 
preparing two luxurious volumes adorned with 
gold, silver, and silken cloth and containing cari¬ 
catures that ridiculed Patriarch Ignatios; they rep¬ 
resented Ignatios in colored paintings made by 
Gregory Asbestas, metropolitan of Syracuse; “this 

180 BHG 1410a; ed. A. N. Veselovskij, pp. 74, 108. See A. Fro- 
low, La relique de la Vraie Croix (Paris, 1961), 214, no. 84. 

181 BHG 868; ed. O. Lampsides, “Batikanoi kodikes perie- 
chontes ton bion hagiou Ioannou tou Kalybitou,” 5 AQX*n6vx. 
28 (1966), pp. 3-36, esp. 6.37-7.10. 

182 Ibid., p. 7.6-7. 

m BHG 979, col. 514F. 

,84 C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453: Sources 
and Documents (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1972), 191-92. 


brave man,” notes Niketas, “was also an artist, 
^o)YQd(()og, to top his other vices.” 185 As other 
scholars have observed, the visual invective em¬ 
ployed against the patriarch may have been similar 
to the miniatures of the ninth-century Chludov 
Psalter. 186 In his paintings Gregory Asbestas com¬ 
pared Ignatios to the devil and to Simon the Sor¬ 
cerer, just as in the Psalter there are miniatures 
and legends identifying the Iconoclasts with these 
characters. Folio 51v, for example, depicts John 
the Grammarian with the long bristling hair of a 
devil, trampled under the feet of Nikephoros, be¬ 
side an inscription identifying him as “John, the 
second Simon and Iconoclast” (Fig. 37). 

VI. Epilogue 

The material collected in the preceding pages 
has a double significance. In the first place, it fur¬ 
nishes some facts that would have remained un¬ 
known were it not for the “humble hagiographers” 
with their curiosity toward elements of reality— 
works of art are named and described (if briefly), 
their locations indicated, their prices mentioned, 
and so on. But besides this, hagiographers tell us 
how the Byzantines perceived their monuments, 
especially with respect to their function. The 
saints’ lives tend to give us a different view of Byz¬ 
antine art from the ekphraseis. The ekphraseis are 
more concerned with the formal qualities of im¬ 
ages, with features of style and iconography and 
how those features conveyed the Christian story 
and dogma. But the saints’ lives are more con¬ 
cerned with the power of images and with their 
abilities to work on behalf of their beholders. If the 
ekphraseis give us the “what,” the saints’ lives are 
more concerned with the “why” and the “when.” 
We do not find there many long descriptions, but 
there is plenty of information about why images 
were made and valued, and when the Byzantines 
turned to them for help. Thus each type of text 
gives life to Byzantine art in a different way: the 
ekphraseis because they set out to describe the 
works vividly, and the saints’ lives because they show 
the images interacting with people in Byzantine 
society. 

l85 BHG 817; ed. PG 105, cols. 540C-541C. 

186 A. Grabar, LTconoclasme byzantin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1984), 
225—27, 243, 284-86; Cormack, “Painting after Iconoclasm,” 
160. 
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Appendix 

Saints’ Lives Mentioned in the Article and 
Their Tentative Dating 

Andrew, apostle (1st c.). His Acts, by Epiphanios, are 
probably of the 9th c. Another version, ascribed 
to Niketas Paphlagon (late 9th-early 10th c.), 
must have been compiled sometime later. 

Andrew in the Tribunal (“in Crisi”) (8th c.?). His Life 
must have been written before the 10th c. when 
it was reworked by Symeon Metaphrastes. 

Antony II Kauleas, patriarch of Constantinople (893- 
901). The dates of his hagiographer, Nikepho¬ 
ros, are unknown. 

Artemios, dux of Egypt in 360. His Miracles were pro¬ 
duced in the mid-7th century. 

Athanasios of Athos (d. ca. 1000). His two vitae were 
written soon after his death. 

Barbara, a legendary figure, allegedly lived at the end of 
the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 
Her passio was included in Metaphrastes’ collec¬ 
tion (late 10th c.). 

Bartholomew of Grottaferrata (d. ca. 1055). His Life was 
a work of Luke, the abbot of Grottaferrata (sec¬ 
ond half of the 11th c.). 

Basil of Caesarea, the Great (d. 379). The pseudo- 
Amphilochian Life of Basil is variously dated 
from the 6th c. to ca. 800. A contemporary or¬ 
ation on his life was written by his brother, 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

Basil the Younger (d. 26 March 944). His Vita was writ¬ 
ten by his contemporary, the layman Gregory. 

Constantine the Great (324—337). His Vita was written 
by Eusebios of Caesarea soon after the emper¬ 
or’s demise. Numerous legends appeared later, 
around the 9th c. The story of his conversion 
was treated also in the Life of Pope Sylvester 
(q.v.). 

Constantine the Jew was a contemporary of Basil I (867- 
886) and Leo VI (886-912). His anonymous 
biographer probably lived a generation later. 

David, Symeon, and George of Lesbos lived at the end 
of the 8th and the first half of the 9th century. 
Their Vita seems to have been composed ca. 
863-865. 

Demetrios of Thessaloniki was executed, according to 
legend, by Maximian (286-305). His earlier 
Miracles were written by John, archbishop of 
Thessaloniki, produced ca. 606-620, and by an 
anonymous author at the end of the 7th cen¬ 
tury. 

Elias Speleotes probably died in 960, and his anonymous 
Life was produced by the end of the 10th cen¬ 
tury. 

George, a legendary saint, was, according to some sto¬ 
ries, executed under Diocletian (286-305). His 
passio originates not later than the 5th century, 
but his Miracles are later, some probably of the 
12th century. 

Germanos I, patriarch of Constantinople (715-730), 
died before 742(?). His Vita is probably of the 
11 th century. 


Gordios, a victim of the persecutions of Licinius (308- 
324), was eulogized by Basil of Caesarea in the 
4th century. 

Gregory of Dekapolis (d. 842). His Life is assumed to 
come from the pen of Ignatios the Deacon (9th 
c.) by such authorities as I. Sevcenko and C. 
Mango, but W. Wolska-Conus expressed some 
doubts concerning his authorship. 

Gregory the Illuminator (ca. 240-ca. 332), an Armenian 
saint. His Life (of the 5th c.) survives in a Greek 
translation ascribed to Agathangelos. 

Ignatios, patriarch of Constantinople (847-858, 867- 
877). His hagiographer was Niketas Paphlagon 
(end of the 9th-beginning of the 10th c.). 

Irene, hegoumene of the convent of Chrysobalanton, a 
contemporary of Basil I (867-886). Her anon¬ 
ymous hagiographer knew Basil II (976-1025) 
and probably worked in the early 11th century. 

James, the brother of Christ (1st c.). His Vita was in¬ 
cluded in Metaphrastes’ collection (late 10th c.). 

John Kalybites (5th c.). One of his vitae has been 
wrongly ascribed to John of Damascus. At any 
rate, the manuscript tradition goes back to the 
9th century. A Latin version, a translation by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, contains a preface 
dated 868. 

John of Damascus (d. mid-8th c.). His life, sometimes in 
conjunction with that of Kosmas of Jerusalem, 
was described in several vitae, among others by 
John Merkouropoulos, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
an enigmatic figure, who lived in the 12th cen¬ 
tury. 

Kosmas and Damianos, martyrs under Diocletian (286- 
305), the Anargyroi (those who healed without 
silver). The collection of miracles worked by 
them is probably of the 6th century. 

Lazaros Galesiotes (of Mount Galesios) (d. 1053). His 
Life was written by his pupil Gregory. 

Lesbian brothers: see David, Symeon, and George of 
Lesbos. 

Luke the Younger, Steiriotes (d. 953). His Vita was com¬ 
piled after 961 and inserted into Metaphrastes’ 
collection. 

Marcianus of Syracuse, a disciple of the apostle Peter 
(1st c.). His enkomion is probably of the 8th 
century. 

Mary of Egypt. Her chronology cannot be established, 
but hagiographers of the 7th century were 
aware of her. Her Life is included in Meta¬ 
phrastes’ collection (late 10th c.). 

Mary the Virgin, the Theotokos. The so-called Narratio 
de imagine Deiparae Romana, a collection of 
miracles worked by her icons, should probably 
be dated in the 11th century. 

Maria the Younger of Vize (d. ca. 903). Her anonymous 
Life is the work of an 11th-century writer 
rather than a contemporary. 

Michael the Synkellos (d. 846). The editor of his Life, F. 
Smit, is inclined to consider his anonymous 
biographer as Michael’s contemporary, even 
though the writer confesses that he did not 
meet the saint. 
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Nicholas of Stoudios (d. 868). His anonymous Vita was 
written by a monk of Stoudios approximately 
forty years after the saint’s death. 

Nikon the Metanoeite (d. early 11th c.). The time of the 
composition of his Vita is problematic: it is un¬ 
clear whether it consists of two sections, one 
written before 1025 and another in 1148, or 
was written as a whole. 

Pankratios of Taormina, a legendary disciple of the 
apostle Peter (1st c.). One of the passiones dedi¬ 
cated to him is ascribed to Theodore of Stou¬ 
dios (8th c.), another to the saint’s pupil Eva- 
grios; in fact, it is pseudonymous. 

Patapios of Constantinople, whose chronology (probably 
the 6th or 7th c.) has not yet been established. 
Andrew of Crete (ca. 660-ca. 740) dedicated a 
laudation to him. 

Paul of Latros (d. 955). His anonymous Life was written 
soon after his death. Another Life was attrib¬ 
uted to Symeon Metaphrastes. 

Philaretos the Merciful (Almoner) (d. 792). His Vita was 
written by his grandson Niketas of Amnia in 
822. 

Sabas the Younger of Sicily (10th c.). His hagiographer 
was Orestes of Jerusalem, who died ca. 1005. 

Spyridon, bishop of Trimithous, Cyprus (d. after 346). 

Theodore of Paphos delivered an enkomion on 
Spyridon in 655. 

Stephen Sabaites (of Mar-Saba in Palestine) (d. 794). His 
pupil Leontios compiled his biography. 

Stephen the Younger of Constantinople, was executed 
by Constantine V (741-775) ca. 765. Stephen 
the Deacon wrote his Vita in 807. 

Sylvester, pope (314-335). The dating of the Greek ver¬ 
sion of his Life is a matter of debate—the sec¬ 
ond half of the 8th century may be a plausible 
date. 

Tarasios, patriarch of Constantinople (784—806). His 
Vita was written by Ignatios the Deacon prob¬ 
ably soon after 843. 

Theodora of Thessaloniki died in 892. Her Translation 
and probably her Vita were written by the kler- 
ikos Gregory in the early 10th century—ac¬ 
cording to E. Kurtz, the editor of the dossier on 
Theodora, before 904. 


Theodore Graptos (Incised) (d. 844). His biography is 
included in Metaphrastes’ collection (late 10th 
c.). 

Theodore of Edessa, supposedly of the mid-9th century. 

His Vita is a hagiographical romance probably 
written in the 10th century. The author claims 
to have been Basil of Emesa, the saint’s nephew, 
but the claim is fictitious. 

Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613). His Vita seems to have 
been written by his disciple George after 641. 

Theodore Stratelates (General), allegedly executed 
under Licinius (308-324), did not appear in 
hagiographical literature before the 9th cen¬ 
tury. The author of his earliest enkomion, Ni¬ 
ketas Paphlagon, distinguished him from 
Theodore Teron (q.v.), but in fa£t Stratelates’ 
biography is modeled on that of Teron. 

Theodore of Stoudios (monastery in Constantinople) 
(759—826). There are at least three versions of 
his biography, none of which was produced be¬ 
fore 855. The author of one of them was Mi¬ 
chael of Stoudios of whom nothing is known; 
another version is sometimes ascribed to Theo¬ 
dore Daphnopates (10th c.). 

Theodore Teron (Foot Soldier), an enigmatic martyr, al¬ 
legedly executed at the beginning of the 4th 
century and praised by Gregory of Nyssa, and 
with more detail by Chrysippos of Jerusalem 
(5th c.). In the 11th century, John Mauropous 
produced an enkomion of Theodore and a de¬ 
scription of his feast. 

Theophylaktos of Nikomedeia (d. before 820). His Vita 
was compiled after 843 by a man also called 
Theophylaktos; the precise date of his work is 
unknown. 

Thomais of Lesbos. The chronology of her life is un¬ 
known. The anonymous hagiographer men¬ 
tions Romanos II (959-963) and must have 
lived after this emperor, but it is unclear how 
long after. 
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State, Feudal, and Private Economy in Byzantium 

Alexander Kazhdan 


M ore than twenty years ago Ihor Sevcenko published “Two Varieties of Historical 
Writing,” 1 an article in which he introduced as heroes two contrasting forms of 
the same species—the caterpillar and the butterfly, standing for the technician and the 
vivid historian, respectively. Although he concluded that “it takes all kinds of workers 
to elucidate the past,” his preference was for the “unsung” caterpillar, the modest pro¬ 
vider of factual knowledge, whose achievements require skill and enjoy durability. The 
problem so brilliantly (“vividly,” I would say) treated by Sevcenko was not new in 1969. 
Nor was it exhausted by his article; sparing the reader dry bibliography I will refer back 
only to Hans-Georg Beck’s paper “Byzantinistik heute” read at the International Con¬ 
gress of Byzantine Studies in Athens in 1976 and published the following year. 2 Beck, 
fully aware that he was in the minority, expressed strong doubts that caterpillar-like 
diligence alone can bring us closer to an understanding of the past. 

But are we correct in emphasizing the conflict between facts without theory and a 
theory of civilization without facts, as Sevcenko put it, or between analysis and general¬ 
ization, as I prefer to call it, avoiding rhetorical figures of speech? Why not discard the 
mutual distrust and accept the fact believer and the theory believer as two complemen¬ 
tary and necessary contributors to the development of historical knowledge? Without 
broad (and sometimes erroneous) theoretical contemplations, we are powerless to estab¬ 
lish the terms and concepts that are indispensable for the historian unless he is willing 
to be satisfied with describing and renarrating sources. Like it or not, the theory of 
history prepares the system of coordinates, the general network, within which the facts, 
discovered by the caterpillar’s hard labor, can and must be set up. 

This paper will deal with scholarly terms and concepts that are distinct from the 
terms and concepts originating in sources: the source concepts are scooped from, the 
scholarly ones imposed upon, reality. There are rigorists (I guess mostly among cater¬ 
pillars) who deny the applicability of scholarly terms such as “social class” or “feudalism” 
to Byzantine reality, since they are not given to us in or by sources. I have no desire to 
polemicize against this consistent self-restriction; even the purest Quellenkunde cannot 
do without modern terms—archaeology and sigillography themselves are conventional 
scholarly designations not found in sources. Scholarly concepts have a substantial ad- 

1 1. Sevcenko, “Two Varieties of Historical Writing,” History and Theory 8 (Middletown, Conn., 1969), 332- 
45, reprinted in his Ideology, Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World (London, 1982), pt. I. 

2 H.-G. Beck, Byzantinistik heute (Berlin-New York, 1977), 7-9. 
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vantage over source terms: Byzantine terms are generally loaded with multiple mean¬ 
ings—thus the pronoia had a broad range of senses, from Providence to administration 
to the quasi-feudal right over a country population. 3 The modern terms, if agreed 
upon, could bear a narrow and precise meaning, and if today we rarely reach accord, it 
is the fault of our own inflexibility not the material. 

Thus I will deal in this paper with three concepts imposed upon Byzantium and 
linked—artificially or not, the evaluation depends on individual taste—to certain phe¬ 
nomena described in available sources. Furthermore, the concepts I will address are 
usually considered conflicting since each is regularly attached to three different kinds 
of society; accordingly, if we grant Byzantium one of these concepts we are inclined to 
reject the other two as inappropriate or contradictory. The three concepts are private, 
feudal, and state ownership and the forms of social organization on which they are 
based. 

Private property is our pet, our favorite; we stake an almost exceptional claim on it. 
Besides modern Western society only the Roman world seems to have obtained it, and 
Roman jurists are credited with the formulation of its principles. Byzantium is said to 
have inherited private property from the Romans, being an uninterrupted continuation 
of the Roman Empire and having assumed Roman law and Roman legal textbooks. 4 

Feudal property is seen as the predecessor of Western private property. It is usually 
accepted that feudal property was countermanded, “negated,” and replaced by private 
property and that its existence was limited in time and space. It used to be fashionable 
to discover feudalism everywhere, in ancient Egypt and in Homeric Greece, for ex¬ 
ample; 5 the trend dissipated, and besides Japan, contemporary Western scholars usually 
acknowledge feudal relations only in Western Europe, or even only in some parts of it. 6 
Byzantine feudalism was theorized by a few scholars, including Georgii Ostrogorsky, 7 


3 On the pronoia see below, notes 36 and 37. 

4 Michail Sjuzjumov emphatically stressed that the full private ownership of land on the Byzantine ter¬ 
ritory preceded the formation of the Byzantine Empire, and it was so strongly rooted there that the Slavic 
invasion has not destroyed this institution (“K voprosu ob osobennostjach genezisa i razvitija feodalizma v 
Vizantii,” VizVrem 17 [1960], 4 f); P. Lemerle (The Agrarian History of Byzantium [Galway, 1979], 57) also 
asserts that the small or middle-sized free property survived the fall of the Roman Empire, and so did the 
great property. What matters in this connection is the use of such epithets as “full” and “free” for the 
characterization of Byzantine property or ownership. 

5 In the recently published collection of articles under the title Feudalism: Comparative Studies, ed. 
E. Leach, S. N. Mukherjee, and J. Ward (Sydney, 1985), the authors characteristically vascillate between the 
concept that feudalism was a myth and an attempt to identify it as a “hydraulic society” that existed in Asia 
and had considerable parallels with the Western Middle Ages. 

6 On Japanese feudalism see P. Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State (London, 1979), 435-61. 
H. Wunder (“Feudalismus” in Lexikon des Mittelaters IV [Munich-Zurich, 1989], 413) assumes that besides 
medieval Western Europe, only Japan, the Muslim states, and Russia might be considered as having had a 
feudal “Verfassungssystem.” The literature on the concept of feudalism is innumerable, but it is typical of 
the contemporary critical perception of it that the encyclopedia La nouvelle histoire (Paris, 1978), issued 
under the direction of J. Le Goff, not only omits an entry on feudalism but avoids this term even where it 
might be appropriate. 

7 Three works by Ostrogorsky are esp. relevant for this topic: Pour Vhistoire de la feodalite Byzantine (Brus¬ 
sels, 1954): Quelques problemes d'histoire de la paysannerie Byzantine (Brussels, 1956); and “Pour l’histoire de 
fimmunite a Byzance,” Byzantion 28 (1958), 165—254. 
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but his concept and his terminology are rejected or neglected by the leading contem¬ 
porary scholars in the field. 8 

State property is probably the trickiest concept of the three. While private property 
is a “positive” category, the source of all economic virtue, state property has negative 
connotations: it is alien in our world; it is Oriental and totalitarian. It was developed in 
the countries of the Fertile Crescent, inherited by Persia, and dominated China through 
its ancient and medieval periods. Byzantium that lived in accordance with Roman law 
had no room for state property. 9 

Despite many deviations, this pattern is commonly accepted by Western Byzantine 
scholarship. Marxist theory of history, with its idea of inevitable social and economic 
formations, differs from this insofar as it introduces feudalism as an indispensable stage 
of historical development: feudal property must have existed in every medieval country, 
including Byzantium. As far as ancient property is concerned, the Marxist interpreta¬ 
tion is confused: not only private (Roman) and state (Oriental) property occur within 
one and the same “slaveholder” formation, the private property of antiquity must have 
been different from modern (“capitalist”) private property, although the principle of 
this distinction remains unclear. 10 But fortunately, antiquity is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Thus, if we summarize this brief survey we may assert the following: the concept of 
Byzantine state property is considered inapplicable unless we take into consideration 
those (moi y compris) whose voices sound in vain in a scholarly desert; private and feudal 
elements are perceived as excluding each other so that some scholars accept private 
property as the predominant form throughout the entire Byzantine period of the East¬ 
ern Roman Empire, whereas others characterize Byzantium as a feudal country; if there 

8 P. Lemerle ( The Agrarian History [as in note 4], 89 note 1) warns “against the improper and quasi- 
mythical use that most of these studies make of the term ‘feudal’,” and later on (p. 201 f), in a sentence 
clumsily translated from the French, he denies “the appearance of some form of real feudalism ” even in 
Komnenian Byzantium. 

9 The most consistent denial of the state ownership of land in Byzantium one can find is in G. Litavrin, 
“Problema gosudarstvennoj sobstvennosti v Vizantii X-XI vv.,” VizVrem 35 (1973), 51-74, and M. Ja. Sjuzju- 
mov, “Suverenitet, nalog i zemel’naja renta v Vizantii,” Anticnaja drevnost ’ i srednie veka 9 (Sverdlovsk, 1973), 
57-65. On the continuation of discussion, see G. Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo i gosudarstvo v X-XI vv. (Mos¬ 
cow, 1977), 23-28, and “Le probleme de la propriete d’Etat en Byzance aux Xe-XIe siecles,” Byzantiaka 9 
(1989), 9-46. Western scholars, with rare exception, ignore this problem: G. Platon ( Observations sur le droit 
deprotimesis en droit byzantin [Paris, 1906, 87 f) and J. Danstrup (“The State and Landed Property in Byzan¬ 
tium to c.1250,” CIMed 8 [1964], 221-62) acknowledged the existence of the state supreme ownership of 
the land of the empire. Their arguments were not convincing, and they cannot outweigh the peremptory 
negation of the state dominium directum by such an authority as H.-G. Beck (Res publica Romana: Vom Staats- 
denken der Byzantiner [Munich, 1970], 38 f). We should not forget, however, that it was F. Dolger who 
postulated, although in passing, the “Oberherrschaft des Kaisers fiber alien Grundbesitz” (note on D. A. 
Zakythenos, BZ 45 [1952], 194). 

10 E. M. Staerman (Krizis rabovladeVceskogo stroja v zapadnych provincijach Rimskoj imperii [Moscow, 1957], 
26-48) defines the “private ancient slaveholder ownership” as the leading form of ownership in the Roman 
Empire, side by side with which, however, other forms (village community, imperial domains) existed. The 
private ancient property presupposed simple cooperation, division of labor, and involvement in a market 
economy; what distinguished it from the capitalist system was “the absolute power of the lord” over the 
slave—a factor, I must add, that lay beyond the lord’s relation to the land, beyond the sphere of the law of 
things. 
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is a distinction within the latter group it is chronological—it remains to determine only 
when—in the fourth century, in the eleventh, or sometime in between—feudal relations 
began in Byzantium. If these two forms are thought of as coinciding they appear in 
conflict—thus for Michail Sjuzjumov Byzantine history unfolds as a perennial struggle 
between the urban private property and the feudal landownership. 11 

On the contrary, I would like to demonstrate: first, that all three forms of property 
and of related economic, social, and legal interconnections did exist in Byzantium; and 
second, they did not exist in a sequential manner, so that, say, feudal relations came to 
replace the ones based on private property; and finally, while coinciding they supple¬ 
mented rather than conflicted with each other. 

The concept of social and economic “privacy” was broadly spread in Byzantium. 
The Byzantines created their wealth individually or by family and familylike groups. 
Their fields, vineyards, and gardens, encircled by fences and ditches, formed fixed par¬ 
cels or farms and not lots of the common (“open”) possessions—contrary to Russian 
Byzantinists’ traditional views. 12 Plowing with a two-ox zeugarion required less coopera¬ 
tion than with the northern eight-ox team, and flourishing horticulture and viticulture 
presupposed a substantial part of manual labor with hoes, spades, and knives of all sorts 
that implied individual work on a large scale. 13 On the other hand, transhumance that 
tore shepherds away from their homes and sent men with their flocks and dogs to 
grazing-grounds that were unfilled and free from private property contributed to the 
development of individualistic behavior: children driving their pigs outside a village 
would play together, but the adult shepherds stood alone and lonely for weeks on end. 

In the town, trade activity was of a small scale: the workshop ( ergasterion ), often 
linked to the living quarters, was tiny, barely allowing space for two men to work. 14 Guild 
supervision and state control could have been imposed on these workshops, but the 
work itself—with rare exceptions such as mining—was performed individually. Boats 

11 He formulated the thesis of the struggle between the Hellenistic city and “Merovingian village” already 
in his “Problemy ikonobor£estva v Vizantii” ( Ucenye zapiski Sverdlovskogo gosudarstvennogo pedagogiceskogo 
instituta 4 [1948], 66); this struggle developed in the 8th through 10th centuries. In the 12th century, again, 
the major antagonism was between the merchant milieu of the capital and the feudal circles (“Vnutrennjaja 
politkia Andronika Komnina i razgrom prigorodov Konstantinopolja v 1187 gody,” VizVrem 12 [1957], 
67 f); the same antagonism formed the background of the political fight in 14th-century Thessaloniki (“K 
voprosu o charaktere vystuplenija zilotov v 1342-1349 gg.” VizVrem 28 [1968], 29). See also his “Bor’ba za 
puti razvitija feodafnych otnosenij v Vizantii” ( Vizantijskie ocerki [Moscow, 1961], 34-63). 

12 The best presentation of this traditional thesis is in E. E. Lipsic, “Vizantijskoe krest’janstvo i slavjan- 
skaja kolonizacija,” Vizantijskij sbornik (Moscow-Leningrad, 1945), 117-23. F. Dolger (in a note on Lipsic’s 
article— BZ 43 [1950], 154 f) and P. Lemerle {The Agrarian History, 41-46) express doubts concerning the 
collective aspect of the village organization in the Farmer’s Law. M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre a Byzance 
du Vie au Xle siecle. Propriety et exploitation du sol (Paris, 1992), devoted a special chapter (p. 185-218) to the 
village community; he acknowledges communal solidarity but only “marginal importance” of communal 
economy. 

13 The history of Byzantine agriculture has not yet been written, even though some preliminary investi¬ 
gations are now available—see, first of all, Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre (as in note 12), 25-87, 464-82; A. 
Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, 1989), 120—62; and A. Laiou, Peasant Society 
in the Late Byzantine Empire (Princeton, N.J., 1977), 24—33. 

14 On the Byzantine ergasterion see A. Stockle, Spatromische und byzantinische Zilnfte (Leipzig, 1911), 71—73, 
and additional information in N. Oikonomides, “Quelques boutiques de Constantinople au Xe si&cle,” DOP 
26 (1972), 345-56; G. R. Davidson, “A Medieval Glass-Factory at Corinth,” A]A 44 (1940), 297-324; J. S. 
Crawford, The Byzantine Shops at Sardis (Cambridge, Mass., 1990). 
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became smaller than in the Roman Empire, and merchants often traveled and traded 
individually, even though both they and pilgrims formed temporary and loose caravans 
(to deter robbers) and Constantinopolitan guilds conducted the purchase of foreign 
goods. 

The decrease in the number of slaves and of their role in the economy practically 
put an end to the barrack maintenance of manpower well known in Rome; the slaves— 
when they survived—were minor members of the family or formed their own families 
that dwelled in separate rooms, as is described in the vita of Basil the Younger, among 
others. 15 Not only in the countryside but in towns as well people lived predominantly in 
small family houses. Archaeological evidence of the large insulae disappeared after the 
late Roman period, although literary texts still mention them, at least in Constanti¬ 
nople. 16 

Byzantine monasteries were small save for some famous centers such as Constantin¬ 
opolitan Pantokrator or the Great Lavra on Mt. Athos. Moreover, many of these mon¬ 
asteries were divided into familylike communities ( metochia) of two to three monks man¬ 
aging individual households. 17 

Probably the most interesting and the most disputable facet of Byzantine individu¬ 
alism evolved in the sphere of morality and religion. Two questions must be answered 
first of all in this connection: one, are the principles of behavior as stated in Kekau- 
menos and Symeon the Theologian really family-oriented and individualistic?, 18 and 
two, are these principles—if we interpret them as such—the leading trend of Byzantine 
ethics or did they develop on the outskirts of Byzantine society, representing only a 
dissident minority? It is well known that Michael Psellos and some other intellectuals 
propagated a different manner of behavior whose foundation was the cult of philia, 
friendship, 19 and not of physical (Kekaumenos) or spiritual (pater pneumatikos and dis¬ 
ciple) family that Symeon struggled for. But who was more exceptional—the Plato-lover 
Psellos or Kekaumenos, the embodiment of Byzantine common sense? 

The problem of salvation was the focal point of Byzantine theology, and all major 
theological discussions revolved around it. Although both the Byzantine and Western 
theory of salvation derive from the same biblical legacy, emphasis was placed differently 

15 Ch. Angelide, "AoO/.oi crtf]v KtovaravTivotmoMi t6v 10° ai. 'H uuoTroui Tor Biot: tod oaCou Baadei'ou 
toO N6ou,” Symmeikta 6 (1985), 33-51. The only general survey of Byzantine slavery—A. Hadjinicolau- 
Marava, Recherches sur la vie des esclaves dans le monde byzantin (Athens, 1950)—is obsolete. Cf. the historio¬ 
graphical essay—H. Kopstein, “Die byzantinische Sklaverei in der Historiographie der letzten 125 Jahre,” 
Klio 43—45 (1965), 560—76. 

16 See S. P. Ellis, “The End of the Roman House,” AJA 92 (1988), 565—76. 

17 On metochia see M. Freidenberg, “Monastyrskaja votcina v Vizantii XI-XII vv.,” Ucenye zapiski Velikoluk- 
.skogo pedinstituta 4.2 (1959), 62 f; X. Chvostova, “Vzaimootnosenija Chilandarskogo monastyrja i nekoto- 
rych ego metochov v xiv v.” VizVrem 18 (1961), 30-53; J. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byz¬ 
antine Empire (Washington, D.C., 1987), 251. On the size of Byzantine monasteries some data are gathered 
in R. Janin, “Le monachisme Byzantin au moyen age,” REB 22 (1964), 30 f. 

18 A. Kazhdan, “Predvaritel’nye zamecanija o mirovozzrenii vizantijskogo mistika X-XI vv. Simeona,” BSl 
28 (1967), 20 f. My thesis was questioned by certain scholars, e.g., G. Litavrin, Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena 
(Moscow, 1972), 101 f. On the social ethics of Kekaumenos see also P. Magdalino, “Honour among Romaioi: 
The Framework of Social Values in the World of Digenes Akrites and Kekaumenos,” BMGS 13 (1989), 
183-218 (without taking into consideration the Kazhdan-Litavrin polemic). 

19 F. Tinnefeld, “ ‘Freundschaft’ in den Briefen des Michael Psellos,” JOB 22 (1973), 151-68; Ja. N. Lju- 
barskij, Michail Psell. Lilnost’ i tvoriestvo (Moscow, 1978), 117—24. 
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in the two parts of the Christian world: the Western church stressed God’s ineffable 
predestination and the church’s institutional administration of salvation (“no salvation 
outside church”), whereas the Byzantine church put the emphasis on the individual’s 
deeds and thoughts (inseparably linked with God’s will through the so-called synergeia); 
the acting force was man himself coupled with his spiritual father rather than the eccle¬ 
siastical institution, the means was obedience (humbleness, fear) to God rather than 
sacraments and it could be rewarded by the individual vision of the divine light. 20 I am 
not saying that the Byzantine church neglected sacraments, but it dealt with them less 
than its Western counterpart; 21 and accordingly mysticism in the strict sense of the 
word, the direct communication with the divine world, had in Byzantium a less heretical 
tint than in the West. Scholars have spilled much ink arguing that the fourteenth- 
century hesychasm had a solid patristic background—be that as it may, hesychasm 
underscored the individual way of salvation, 22 as did Symeon the Theologian three cen¬ 
turies earlier. 

Within such an “individualistic” society private ownership was a natural phenome¬ 
non, a legal and economic principle of existence. Byzantine law stuck to the Roman idea 
of private ownership, and the Basilika preserved the corresponding sections of the 
Justinianic compilation. However, Byzantine property was far from being a “free” or 
“absolute” right of things: on the one hand, under the impact of vulgar law and despite 
the classicizing tendencies of the sixth-century Roman (Constantinopolitan) jurists, the 
strict distinction between dominium or proprietas as total mastery over a thing and possessio 
as actual control became blurred in Byzantine documents; the term despoteia ( dominium) 
could designate the physical enjoyment of the thing, and verbs katechein and despozein, 
“possess” and “own,” were used synonymously. 23 On the other hand, Roman “free” own¬ 
ership became limited by various forms of communal or rather neighboring rights. 
One aspect of these rights is well studied: Byzantine peasants enjoyed the right of pre¬ 
emption, protimesis , 24 of neighboring lands, and bore the obligation to pay taxes on the 
lands deserted by their neighbors. Less observable and less studied are those rights of 
neighbors that functioned on a regular basis, without attracting the particular attention 
of the state legislators. These rights, called customary ( synetheia , ethos) in the texts, 
opened for neighbors the possibility of entering adjacent allotments for collecting wood 
and firewood, grazing flocks, using water, fishing, picking up chestnuts, and even treat¬ 
ing themselves to grapes. 25 The Byzantine village community was a contradictory insti¬ 
tution: it was based on private ownership and individual or family labor, but it also was 

20 A. Kazhdan, “Das System der Bilder und Metaphern in den Werken Symeons des ‘Neuen’ Theologen,” 
in Uriser games Leben Christus unserm Gott uberantworten, ed. P. Hauptmann (Gottingen, 1982), 221—39. The 
literature on Symeon is enormous (see, e.g., B. Krivocheine, In the Light of Christ. St. Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian (Crestwood, N.Y., 1986), but his social stand is usually neglected. 

21 See, among others, R. Hotz, Sakramente im Wechselspiel zwischen Ost und West (Zurich-Cologne, 1979). 

22 J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Hesychasm: Historical, Theological, and Social Problems (London, 1974); M. 
Paparozzi, La spiritualitd dell’Oriente cristiano: L’esicasmo (Rome, 1981); G. Podskalsky, “Zur Gestalt und 
Geschichte des Hesychasmus,” OKS 16 (1967), 15—32. 

23 A. Kazhdan, “Do we Need a New History of Byzantine Law?” JOB 39 (1989), 19-21. 

24 G. Ostrogorsky, “The Peasant’s Pre-emption Right,” JRS 37 (1947), 117-26; Ju.Ja. Vin, “Pravo pred- 
poctenija v pozdnevizantijskoj derevne,” VizVrem 45 (1984), 218—29. 

26 Besides my article cited in note 23, see H. Antonidis-Bibicou, A. Guillou, “Vizantijskaja i postvizan- 
tijskaja obscina.” VizVrem 49 (1988), 24-30; D. Gorecki, “A Farmer Community in the Byzantine Middle 
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a conglomerate of neighbors who had customary claims to adjacent lands, who acted as 
a united group against outsiders, and who had their agents, their local administration. 26 

How did this system of small, independent, private households function? The pro¬ 
duction of these households, both of peasants and of craftsmen, or at least a substantial 
part of it, came to the market and was either sold for money or exchanged for other 
commodities; even a portion of salary could be given in kind (grain, fodder, clothes, 
and so on). 27 Small-scale markets were held regularly, as was the trade of bakers or 
grocers in larger cities; irregular markets, or fairs, had an indicative name of “festival” 
( panegyris) and were restricted by time, space, and event, such as special panegyreis ar¬ 
ranged for foreign armies on their move across Byzantine territory. 28 There are sub¬ 
stantial data, primarily numismatical, that allow one to hypothesize that from the sev¬ 
enth through the ninth century the number of coins struck, and accordingly the 
amount of money in circulation, decreased, even though Byzantium had never been a 
country with a predominantly barter economy. The money economy regenerated rap¬ 
idly in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 29 which mainly accounted for the shortage of 
precious metal and drastic inflation in the second half of the eleventh century. 

Certainly, the contracts of sale, exchange, and rent always existed in Byzantium, and 
it is probably incidental (albeit strange) that the Farmer’s Law, the collection of country 
rules issued, most probably, in the seventh century, did not mention the sale of land. 30 
What seems, however, momentous is the Byzantine jurists’ neglect of the sophisticated 
forms of contract developed in Roman law; the comparison of the eleventh-century 
collection of legal cases, the Peira of Eustathios Rhomaios, with the Basilika that consist¬ 
ently relied upon Justinianic law, showed that complicated legal issues, such as mandate, 
usufruct, obligations, sea trade, and so forth came rarely within the field of interest of 
the eleventh-century judge. 31 Economic and legal relations became simplified as the 


Ages: Historiography and Legal Analysis of Sources,” ByzSt 9 (1982), 169-98; H. Kopstein, “Zur byzanti- 
nischen Dorfgemeinde des 7./8. Jahrhunderts,” Les community rurales, 6eme parde, Europe Orientale (Paris, 
1986), 77—86, to quote a few. 

26 J U - Ja- Vin. “Evoljucija organov samoupravlenija sel’skoj obsciny i formirovanie votcinnoj administracii 
v pozdnej Vizandi,” VizVrem 43 (1982), 201-18. 

27 The major monograph on Byzantine economy is M. F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy 
(Cambridge, 1985), cf. also A. Kazhdan, “Iz ekonomiteskoj /izni Vizantii XI-XII vv.,” Vizantijskie ocerki 
(Moscow, 1971), 169-212, and the review by G. Weiss, Byzantina 6 (1974), 474-77. 

28 See, for instance, Anna Comnene, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib and P. Gautier, 3 vols. and Index (Paris, 1937- 
76), II, 209.8, 226.21; the standard formula bayu.Eic .-ravip/roa; is translated “larges approvisionnements” 
in the first case and abondant ravitaillement” in the second. It escapes my understanding why jntvqyi'QEic 
(in II, 107.24) is translated “des recrues des provinces voisines.” On panegyris see A. Laiou, “Handler und 
Kaufleute auf dem Jahrmarkt,” in Fest und Alltag in Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 53-70. 

_J 0 M. Hendy, “Byzantium, 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal,” Transitions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th series, 20 (1970), 31-52, cf. C. Morrisson, “La devaluation de la monnaie byzandne au Xle 
siecle,” TM 6 (1976), 3—47, and esp. Harvey, Economic Expansion (as in note 13), 108—19. 

30 The new edition of the Farmer’s Law was issued under the direction of I. P. Medvedev— Vizantijskij 
zemledel’ceskij zakon (Leningrad, 1984). Besides the works of P. Lemerle and E. Lipsic cited in notes 4 and 
12 respectively, various articles could be named, e.g., H. Kopstein, “O processe social’noj differenciacii po 
Zemledel’ceskomu zakonu,” VizVrem 38 (1977), 3-8; J. Karayannopulos, “Entstehung und Bedeutung 
des Nomos Georgikos,” BZ 51 (1958), 357-73. See also J. F. Haldon, “Some Considerations on Byzantine 
Society and Economy in the Seventh Century,” ByzF 10 (1985), 75-112. 

31 Kazhdan, Do we Need a New History” (as in note 23), 8 f. For a general characterization of the Peira 
see in N. Oikonomides, “The ‘Peira’ of Eustathios Romaios,” Fontes minores 7 (Frankfurt, 1986), 169-92. 
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market relations grew poorer and looser (without, however, being extinguished during 
any period of Byzantine history), and even in the eleventh century they did not reach 
the level reflected in the classic Roman law. 

The study of feudal phenomena in Byzantium has been obscured by many causes. 
First of all, if we agree to limit feudalism to the hierarchical structure of the ruling class, 
Byzantium unquestionably remains beyond the feudal system; the Byzantines were 
baffled by the hierarchical structure of the Crusaders’ armies, and on the other hand, 
Western observers emphasized nonhierarchical composition of Byzantine society. 32 By¬ 
zantium created some forms of hierarchy, but those that remind us of Western institu¬ 
tions (e.g., private hetaireiai) are underdeveloped, 33 and those which appear flourishing 
belong to the worlds of court and bureaucracy (i.e., to nonfeudal relationship). 34 

But feudalism is a conventional, scholarly concept, and we may agree to use it in a 
broader sense related to social and economic (and not only political) spheres of human 
connections. With this suggestion in mind, let us investigate two Byzantine institutions, 
cardinal for any medieval society—ownership and rent: can we discover any feudal 
features in these institutions? 

The feudal or quasi-feudal features of Byzantine land property have never entered 
Byzantine legal textbooks, and accordingly they have never attracted the attention of 
legal historians. They were studied by historians from economic, social, and administra¬ 
tive viewpoints. Byzantine quasi-feudal (let us cautiously apply such a term) property 
had three major aspects. The first, relations of the state and the “owner,” was especially 
popular with scholars who emphasized the temporary, conditional, and often incorpo¬ 
real character of property bestowed by the state on an individual (a warrior or a func¬ 
tionary) or on an ecclesiastical institution. Helene Ahrweiler called this type of property 
“conditional donations.” 35 Many scholars dealt with a specific form of conditional do¬ 
nation, the so-called pronoia, and they suggested two different, we may even say contrast¬ 
ing, interpretations. On the one hand, the pronoia was construed as a regular land fief 
(the term used, among others, by Ostrogorsky); in principle it amounted to its Western 
counterpart, and like the latter was gradually transformed into the full-fledged estate 
(gonikon) that could be transmitted to descendants a titre hereditaire. 36 On the other hand, 

32 Especially striking examples are the observation of Kinnamos (Bonn ed. [1836], 68.20-69.3) and Fred¬ 
erick Barbarossa’s derision of the Byzantine envoys as described by Niketas Choniates ( Historia , ed. 
J. L. van Dieten [Berlin-New York, 1975], 410.61-72). On the views of these historians see C. Asdracha, 
“L’image de l’homme occidental a Byzance: La temoignage de Kinnamos et de Choniates,” BSl 44 (1983), 
31-40; A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington, 1982), 24 f. 

ss G. Weiss , Joannes Kantakuzenos — Aristokrat, Staatsmann, Kaiser und Monch—in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung 
von Byzanz im 14. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969), 23-53; H.-G. Beck, “Byzantinische Gefolgschaftswesen,” 
SBMiinch (1965), reprinted in his Ideen und Realitaten in Byzanz (London, 1972), pt. XI; J.-C. Cheynet, 
Pouvoir et contestations a Byzance (963—1210) (Paris, 1990), 287—301. 

34 On the Byzantine bureaucratic hierarchy see N. Oikonomides, Les listes de preseance byzantines des IXe et 
Xe siicles (Paris, 1972). 

35 H. Ahrweiler, “La concession des droits incorporels. Donations conditionelles,” Actes du XII Congres 
international des dudes byzantines, II (Belgrade, 1964), 103-14, reprinted in her Etudes sur les structures admi- 
nistratives et sociales de Byzance (London, 1971), pt. I. 

36 The idea of the pronoia- fief was developed by F. Uspenskij, “Znacenie vizantijskoj i juznoslavjanskoj 
pronii,” Sbomik statej po slavjanovedeniju, sostavlennyj i izdannyj uienikami V. I. Lamanskogo (St. Petersburg, 
1883), 1-32. G. Ostrogorsky presented this thesis in a much more elegant and accurate form, on a broader 
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pronoia was conceived as the donation of rent rather than land. 37 The hotly debated 
question of whether or not the pronoia had an exclusively military character has no 
relevance to our topic. 

Whichever interpretation we accept, the pronoia was different from Roman domi¬ 
nium , from “free” private ownership. It presupposed a cooperation between the state 
and the bearer of the pronoia right, neither of which obtained the full mastery of the 
thing; the more so that the pronoia was extended to incorporeal objects and the “owner” 
of pronoia wielded judicial and administrative rights over the population under his do¬ 
minion. 38 

Even more complex is another quasi-feudal institution—the so-called charistikion.^ 
It originated from donations or concessions of monastic estates to predominantly, al¬ 
though not exclusively, lay persons. The donations were exercised by the emperor or 
patriarch as supreme state or church authorities and created, under the sway of su¬ 
preme power, “divided” or “split” ownership in which the rights of the charistikarios and 
of the monastery were defined by a special document. Thus the charistikion appears as a 
three-tier ownership with different roles of each “level.” 

The third aspect of Byzantine quasi-feudal property is the lord-tenant relationship, 
the replacement of the Roman ownership by medieval tenure. Unlike the pronoia and 
charistikion , this aspect has been rarely studied as the emphasis has been on the social 
status of the paroikos- tenant and not on the legal status of his allotment. The feudal (or 
quasi-feudal) character of the lord-tenant relationship, so far as they are known from 
late Byzantine documents, is revealed first and foremost in two important phenom¬ 
ena—the rent and the price of land. Both phenomena are hard to study because 
of scanty sources and the dearth of information available. The praktika (tax records) 
and purchase deeds indicate the precise sum of money paid but describe the object 
of taxation and of sale in a very vague form. Nevertheless, some conclusions may be 
drawn. 

In the first place, the Byzantine peasant paid his rent in the same three forms that 
existed throughout medieval Western Europe: in coin, in kind, and in the form of cor¬ 
vee. 40 We have no sufficient data to establish the relation between these three types of 


source basis, in his Serbian book Pronija (Belgrade, 1951), translated into French in Pour Vhistoire de la 
feodalite byzantine (as in note 7), 1-257. 

37 A. Hohlweg, “Zur Frage der Pronoia in Byzanz,” BZ 60 (1967), 288-308, see also D. Jacoby, “Les 
archontes grecs et la feodalite en Moree franque,” TM 2 (1967), 432-45. Ostrogorsky defended his concept 
against Hohlweg and Jacoby—“Die Pronoia unter den Komnenen,” ZRVI 12 (1970), 41-54, and he was 
supported by A. Carile, “Sulla pronoia nel Peloponneso bizantino anteriormente alia conquista latina,” 
ZRVI 16 (1975), 55-61, and under the same title in Studi Urbinati 46 (1972), 327-35. X. Chvostova, in the 
article “Pronija: sozial’no-ekonomiceskie i pravovye problemy” (VizVrem 49 [1988], 13-23), does not men¬ 
tion the articles by Hohlweg and Jacoby and avoids discussion of problems they raised. 

38 The most evocative case is the decision of lizios and kaballarios Syrgaris (Sir Harris?) to send a certain 
legal case “to the householders of his pronoia” (F. Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi 
sacra et prof ana, 6 vols. [Vienna, 1860-90], IV, 81.19-22), that we know from a document of 1251. 

39 J. Ph. Thomas, “A Byzantine Ecclesiastical Reform Movement,” MedHum 12 (1984), 1-16; S. A. Bar- 
nalides, e O Oecrfxbg xr)g x a Q lcrTlxf i5 (6o)Q£dg) tojv govacrxriQiajv dg to hg Bu^avxivotlg (Thessalonike, 1985). 

40 Ostrogorsky, Pour Vhistoire de la feodalite (as in note 7), 356-68. On the Byzantine rent see also Laiou, 
Peasant Society (as in note 13), 215-22. 
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rent, even though we may surmise that money payment covered the major part of the 
rent. We know, however, that in many areas of Western Europe of the thirteenth to 
fifteenth century payment in coin was also predominant. It is more difficult to investi¬ 
gate the principle upon which the rent (or taxation) of the Byzantine peasant relied. In 
the historiography there are two different approaches to this problem: according to the 
traditional opinion, the Byzantine tax (or rent) was assessed on the basis of strict ac¬ 
counting so that all the elements of the household were taken into consideration— 
fields, vineyards, cattle and flock, fishing boats, plow teams, and the number of family 
members. 41 The other view is that the telos or teloumenon, the main household payment, 
was imposed to some extent arbitrarily, 42 as the tax or rent assessed upon the village 
community was distributed among its members. Without recasting the whole problem, 
I would like to dwell on two key points. One, we can observe a strange vascillation 
of the individual teloumenon; even within the same village the same amount of money 
was levied from households of different wealth, so that sometimes the poorer house¬ 
hold was required to pay a larger percentage than its richer neighbors. 43 Two, in 
different villages different items of taxation appeared as the main denominator of 
the teloumenon —we cannot discover a general issue forming the foundation of 
the telos even throughout southern Macedonia, from which the praktika are relatively 
numerous. 44 

In the second place, the price of land depended not only on the size of the allot¬ 
ment. The obvious fluctuation in prices might have been explained by two factors: on 
the one hand, supply and demand for land could introduce “correction” in the average 
price; on the other hand, documents neglect to indicate the quality of the purchased 
land even though we know that the Byzantines, at least in theory, had the idea of “three 
qualities” of the arable field. 45 It remains enigmatic why the notaries who compiled 
records and purchase deeds ignored such an important point and did not mention 
which of the “three qualities” defined the land in question—but we can disregard this 
riddle since we possess a document that shows us in detail how the Byzantine price of 
land could be determined. 

The charter of 1271 from Thessaly records the transfer of a stasis (household) by a 
certain Michael Archontitzes and his family to “the most noble Komnenos Angelos kyr- 


41 N. Svoronos, “Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalite aux Xle et Xlle siecles: Le cadastre de 
Thebes,” BCH 83 (1959), 129—41, reprinted in his Etudes sur l’organisation interieure, la societe et 1’economic. de 
I’Empire byzantin (London, 1973), pt. Ill; J. Lefort, “Fiscalite medievale et informatique,” RH 252 (1974), 
315-52. 

42 A. Kazhdan, Agramye otnosenija v Vizantii XI11-XIV vv. (Moscow, 1952), 138—56. 

43 Already in 1948, G. Ostrogorsky (“Vizantijskie piscovye knigi,” BSl 9 [1948], 257) observed that in 
certain cases the relation between the property and taxation seemed to be arbitrary. His observation had 
little if any impact on the scholars who investigated the payments of Byzantine peasants. 

44 X. Chvostova, in her study of Byzantine praktika, came to a different conclusion than J. Lefort; she 
did not find a direct functional connection between the property and the amount of rent, even though she 
did not deny that the tax or rent of richer peasants was generally higher than that of the poorer neighbors. 
Her first calculations were published as far back as 1961—“Nekotorye voprosy feodal’noj renty po mater- 
ialam Ivirskich praktikov,” Vizantijskie ocerki (Moscow, 1961), 241-78. See now her book Kolilestvennyj pod- 
chod v srednevekovoj social’noekonomiceskoj istorii (Moscow, 1980), 120—48, with a critical analysis of Lefort’s 
methodology. 

45 E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich, 1970), 249 f. 
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Nicholas Maliasenos” (i.e., Melissenos) and his spouse who decided to construct a mon¬ 
astery on this land. In this charter, Archontitzes announces that the noble couple might 
(or, as I prefer to put it, had the legal right to) obtain possession of the allotment “being 
our lords and masters,” since the emperor granted the most noble Komnenos the whole 
district of Dryanoubaina, but righteous and Christ-loving as they were, the couple pre¬ 
ferred to buy the stasis and paid Archontitzes, in the presence of the outstanding inhab¬ 
itants of Dryanoubaina, twelve nomismata. 46 

Thus we can see that the “human factor,” or the social position of the agents, exer¬ 
cised an influence on the price of land; we can guess that the same “human factor” has 
influenced the rate of rent. This human factor stood beyond market economy and be¬ 
longed to a system of values typical of a feudal society, which was organized more on 
the principle of personal links than on that of property, let alone market economy; the 
power of a man was assessed by the number of his vassals rather than acres of his land 
or pounds of his income. 

Quasi-feudal relations as revealed in the form of rent and ownership had put their 
impact on human connections and values. Even though the Byzantine paroikos-tenant 
was not completely deprived of legal rights and could even appeal for justice to the 
imperial court, he was not a free man and an equal counteragent of his master. 47 The 
master was the judge of his paroikoi (at least, he could hold the lower court), their tax 
collector and administrator; the paroikoi were bound to the soil by their birth—the sit¬ 
uation reflected in a late Byzantine term physikoi paroikoi, “natural settlers.” 48 The status 
of paroikia —in contradiction to the biblical terminology—was conceived of as personal 
dependence, and the formative factor was the duty to pay rent or taxes to a private 
person. This principle is illustrated by the chrysobull given by the emperor Alexios I to 
his brother Adrianos Komnenos in 1084: the emperor transferred to Adrianos the 
taxes levied from the monks of the Lavra of St. Athanasios by the state, and the monks 
were apprehensive that it meant their transformation into Adrianos’ paroikoi, who alleg¬ 
edly owned no land and paid their demosia through their lord; they asked the emperor 
to draw a clear line between them and the paroikoi. 49 

On the other hand, quasi-feudal relations contributed to the elaboration of chival- 
resque ethics that included military ideals (and despisal of eunuchs as the other side of 
the coin) and personal fidelity; 50 Byzantine terminology used various words to designate 

46 Miklosich-Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca (as in note 38), IV, 397 f. 

47 The ambivalence of the status of the Byzantine paroikos was demonstrated, among others, by Ostro- 
gorsky, Quelques problemes (as in note 7), 41-74. 

48 The term Jtdpoixoi cjruoixoi is employed in the act of donation of 1384/5 given by Nicholas Pagases to 
the monastery of St. Paul on Mt. Athos (described by S. Binon, Les origines legendaires et Vhistoire de Xeropo- 
tamou et de Saint-Paul de I’Athos [Louvain, 1942], 265-68). I published this text, with some lacunae, on the 
basis of a copy made by P. I. Sevast’janov—“Dva pozdnevizantijskich akta iz sobranija P.I. Sevast’janova,” 
VizVrem 2 (1949), 318.28. 

49 Actes de Lavra, ed. P. Lemerle et al., 4 vols. (Paris, 1970-82), I, no. 46. 

50 Besides P. Magdalino’s article cited in note 18, little was written on the Byzantine perception of chi- 
valresque values. Some works dealing with the Crusaders can be helpful, however. See A. Tuilier, “Byzance 
et la feodalite occidentale. Les vertus guerrieres des premiers croises d’apres l’Alexiade d’Anne Comnene,” 
La guerre et la paix, frontieres et violences au moyen-age (Paris, 1978), 35-50; D. Jacoby, “Knightly Values and 
Class Consciousness in the Crusader States of the Eastern Mediterranean,” Mediterranean Historical Review 
1 (1986), 158-86. 
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these relationships—some inherited from classical antiquity, such as philos, friend; 51 
some formed parallel to Western terms, such as anthropos (i.e., homo, the man); 52 and 
finally some directly borrowed from the Western vocabulary—for instance lizios, a ver¬ 
sion of Latin ligius (i.e., vassal). 53 

There is a substantial difference between the private and the quasi-feudal relation¬ 
ships in Byzantium. Private ownership, market economy, and individualistic attitudes 
were in Byzantium a legacy from the Roman past; some “private” elements decreased 
during the crisis of the late Roman city in the seventh century, some, contrariwise, 
strengthened; there are serious reasons to assume that the nuclear family began to play 
a greater part by the eighth century than it had in the late Roman Empire. 54 Byzantine 
feudalism is a different case; we are unaware when these quasi-feudal economic, social, 
and moral principles appeared in Byzantium—some scholars hypothesized that they 
were accounted for by the Crusades and other avenues of Western penetration into 
Byzantium. 55 These tendencies are, however, older than the First Crusade, and we can 
observe their incipient formation by Van mil when powerful aristocratic lineages came 
to the fore. The problem is aggravated by the lack of a general definition of aristocracy: 
certainly, not every aristocracy is feudal, and it is necessary to demonstrate that Byzan¬ 
tine aristocracy of the year thousand had feudal features. Let us assume, however— 
indeed very conventionally—that medieval military and landed aristocracy that was con¬ 
solidating in the tenth century was a feudal (or quasi-feudal) group. At any rate, it is 
quite plausible to surmise that Byzantine aristocracy of warriors was as ancient as the 
Western nobility; the noble family names emerge in the West and in the East almost 
simultaneously. It is paradoxical that many famous lineages (Komnenoi, Kontoste- 
phanoi, Batatzai, Gabrades, Diogenai, Tornikoi, Synadenoi, and others) originated dur- 

51 Among others, Niketas Choniates uses the word <J>iXog to designate “vassals” (ed. van Dieten 200.84, 
469.50, 613.18, and so on), and (j)iXia in his vocabulary, could mean fealty (p. 228.44) and more often 
alliance (p. 61.66, 613.58, and other cases). 

52 V. A. Arutjunova, “K voprosu ob avOgcojioi v Tipike Grigorija Pakuriana,” VizVrem 29 (1968), 63-76; 
N. Oikonomides, “Ol ouOSvxai xoav Kpr]xixd)V x6 1118,” in Pepragmena tou D’ diethnous Kretologikou synedriou, 
II (Athens, 1981), 313-17. 

53 Ja. Ferluga, “La ligesse dans l’Empire byzantin,” ZRVI 7 (1961), 97-123, reprinted in his Byzantium on 
the Balkans (Amsterdam, 1976), 399-425. 

54 The concept that family links became stronger in the 6th through 8th centuries, primarily under the 
influence of Christianity, was developed by H. Hunger, “Christliches und Nichtchristliches im byzanti- 
nischen Eherecht,” Osterreichisches Archiv fur Kirchenrecht 18 (1967), 305-25, reprinted in his Byzantinische 
Grundlagenforschung (London, 1973), pt. XI. W. C. Thompson, “Legal Reforms of the Iconoclastic Era: The 
Changing Economic Situation of the Family,” Second Annual Byzantine Studies Conference (Madison, Wis., 
1976), 25, drew attention to the limitation of the power of the paterfamilias by the time of the Ecloga. D. 
Simon emphasized that the changes were occurring slowly rather than in the form of a radical reform— 
“Zur Ehegesetzgebung der Isaurier,” Fontes Minores 1 (Frankfurt, 1976), 35. See also K.-P. Matschke, “Be- 
merkungen zu den Mikro- und Makrostrukturen der spatbyzantinischen Gesellschaft,” XVIIIth International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies. Major Papers (Moscow, 1991), 155—61. 

55 Thus, G. Rouillard, La vie rurale dans l’Empire byzantin (Paris, 1953), 147, states directly that “les usages 
de la feodalite” were established in Byzantium by the conquerors-Crusaders. More complex was F. Dolger’s 
position: he indicates that the economic development (the growth of the great landownership) was in By¬ 
zantium similar to that in the West but the political, economic, and social concepts acquired feudal shape 
in Byzantium under Western impact (F. Dolger, “Der Feudalismus in Byzanz,” Vortrage und Forschungen 5 
[Lindau-Konstanz, 1960], 185 f). 
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ing the reign of Basil II (ca. 24 percent of all known military noble families), who is 
believed by the majority of scholars to be the archenemy of the landed aristocracy. 56 

Thus it is probable that after the decline of the late Roman polis as well as all the 
institutions, social and economic forms, and cultural traditions linked to the polis, and 
before the formation of the new aristocracy of warriors and great landowners, Byzan¬ 
tium—like the West—knew a period when the small owners in the countryside, taxpay¬ 
ers and soldiers, were the leading force in society. 57 But unlike the West, the feudal 
forces in Byzantium remained weak, loose, and underdeveloped. They were curbed and 
curtailed by the third major phenomenon of Byzantine social structure—the state. 

When we turn to the problem of the Byzantine state one point must be clarified 
from the very beginning: there is, probably, not a single scholar who would deny the 
exceptional role played by the state in the life of the Byzantine Empire. Everybody 
would delight in picturing scenes of the pompous court ceremonial or deplore the fate 
of honest patriarchs demoted by all-powerful basileis. 58 But as soon as we leave the stable 
floor of such external events and approach the material basis of imperial power we are 
in trouble: the vast majority of scholars reject any assumption that beneath this cere¬ 
monial and arbitrary imperial power lay a particular economic structure whose foun¬ 
dation was the state’s supreme ownership, dominium directum, over the land tilled by the 
Byzantine population. 59 We just cannot imagine that the state’s supreme ownership and 
private property could coincide and coexist without negating each other. 

I tried hard to convince my opponents that the state’s dominium directum did exist in 
Byzantium. My opponents prefer to speak of the state’s sovereign rights to the individ¬ 
uals’ land. Usually I am not stubborn as far as terminology is concerned—terminology 
is a question of convenience and convention, and we may agree to call the cat a mouse 
without changing its insidious nature. But in this case I would not take the bait; sover¬ 
eignty is a right wielded by any state; what we need to emphasize, by image and by 

56 On Byzantine aristocracy see A. Kazhdan, SociaVnyj sostav gospodstujuscego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv. (Mos¬ 
cow, 1974), with a French expose by I. Sorlin, TM 6 (1976), 367-80. Ju. L. Bessmertnyj, in his review 
(Istoriko-Filologicheskii Zhurnal [1976], no. 2, 236-42), questions the methodology of my analysis. See also F. 
Winkelmann, Quellenstudien zur herrschenden Klasse von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1987). Re¬ 
cently, N. Oikonomides (“Tax Exemptions for the Secular Clergy under Basil II,” in Kathegetria: Essays 
presented to Joan Hussey for her 80th Birthday [Camberlay, Surrey, 1988], 317-26) also questioned the tradi¬ 
tional perception of Basil’s policy. He wrote (p. 325 f): “Basil II, the emperor who most of all defended the 
centralized state and fought against large landownership by trying to limit the privileges of the aristocracy 
and the church, ended up by introducing (or tolerating) measures that in fact precipitated the feudalization 
of the empire.” 

57 The concept of the so-called pre-feudal period in Byzantium was suggested by M. Sjuzjumov in “Prob- 
lemy ikonoborcestva” (as in note 11), 55-57. On the social structure of Byzantium of these centuries (610- 
867) see also P. A. Yannopoulos, La societe profane dans I’Empire byzantin des Vile, VIHe etIXe siecles (Louvain, 
1975). 

58 See a collection of articles in Das byzantinische Herrscherbild , ed. H. Hunger (Darmstadt, 1975), and esp. 
O. Treitinger, Die ostromische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hofischen Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938; 
repr. Darmstadt, 1956). See also E. Patlagean, “Les provinciaux, les fonctionnaires et le souverain a Byzance 
aux Xe-XIIe siecles,” in L’histoire comparee de 1’administration (Munich-Zurich, 1980), 246-53, and J. A. S. 
Evans, “Byzantine Kingship: The Claim of Dynastic Right,” Ancient World 18 (1988), 49-55. 

59 See above, note 9. An important attempt to understand the role of the state in Byzantine economy is 
E. Patlagean, “‘Economic paysanne’ et ‘feodalite byzantine’,” Annales ESC 6 (1975), 1371-96, reprinted in 
her Structure sociale, famille, chretiente a Byzance (London, 1981), pt. III. 
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word, is the unique character of the attitude of the Byzantine state toward land, and 
some Byzantines, fortunately, not only endured this uniqueness but observed it and 
formulated it: in the tenth century, Symeon Metaphrastes, writing John Chrysostom’s 
biography, exclaimed without hesitation that the Byzantines had “an evil habit” by which 
any land that the emperor entered could be proclaimed imperial property; the state 
could take it from the owner, compensating him with another parcel or with a “just 
price.” 60 The evidence presented by Metaphrastes is valuable not only because it reveals 
how arbitrarily the state could intervene in private husbandry, but first and foremost 
since it demonstrates how some clever minds began to feel the impropriety of the “evil 
habit,” its contradiction to “normal” forms of private property. 

Thus every Byzantine landowner—the plain peasant, the quasi-feudal lord, the an¬ 
gelic community of monks or the bishopric—had over them the supreme owner, the 
state or its physical embodiment, the emperor. State ownership could be quite remote 
from a village of yokels lost in a tiny mountainous valley who toiled on the same soil for 
donkey’s years bequeathing it to their children and their children’s children, almost 
unaware of where Constantinople was located and who ruled there. Nevertheless, the 
state’s supreme ownership materialized in some substantial ways. In the first place, the 
estate was conceived of in Byzantium not as the object of taxation but as the remuner¬ 
ation for payments and services; it means that in the eyes of the government, the levy 
was the basis and the land its derivative; in other words, the tax was imposed (on a 
village, individual, institution, and so on) and the land was measured out in accordance 
with the dues assessed. This principle had practical consequences: if during a tax revi¬ 
sion the assessor discovered an incongruence between the revenue paid and the land 
possessed, the “excessive” land must be expropriated; on the other hand, neighbors 
summoned to pay taxes for the deserted allotments were granted rights to these allot¬ 
ments. 61 

Second, the well-being of the state was based on revenue collection. 62 There was not 
a single state in medieval Europe whose economy was as state-oriented as it was in 
Byzantium. For many centuries, the majority of the population, both in the countryside 
and town, paid taxes directly to the treasury through fiscal officials; the ruling class was 
rewarded primarily by salary and presents from the treasury, and only gradually was 
this system partially replaced by grants of revenue quotas and later of estates. The 
treasury was rich, although its reserves fluctuated, reflecting the country’s economic and 
political peaks and recessions. Only at the end of Byzantine history did the deep crisis 
of the state economy, aggravated by political crisis and the Ottoman invasion, lead to 

60 PG 114, col. 1156 a. 

61 The Treatise on Taxation describes the so-called equalization of land (Ixdvtooig yfjg)—the redistribu¬ 
tion of the land in accordance with the amount of the taxes paid (F. Dolger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung [Leipzig-Berlin, 1927; repr. Hildesheim, 1960], 121 f); the division of a 
common property would be performed proportionally to the taxes (Bid. Jto aov Tot' Sqpoofou) paid by each 
party (Peira 37:2). 

62 The classic study of Byzantine taxation is F. Dolger’s book cited in note 61. See now W. Treadgold, The 
Byzantine State Finances in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries (New York, 1982), 51—61, and esp. N. Oikonomides, 
“De l’impot de distribution a l’impot de quotite a propos du premier cadastre byzantin,” ZRVI 26 (1987), 
9-19. 
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the bankruptcy of the treasury, the insolvency of the emperors, and the fall of the sys¬ 
tem. 

Third, the state was entitled to manipulate both taxes and the land itself. The state 
regulated individual duties according to its volition—it could raise and lower charges. 
We hear complaints about ballooning levies during the reign of several emperors, for 
instance, Nikephoros II Phokas, 63 and, on the other hand, the fiscal office conferred 
upon individuals tax alleviations and tax privileges. Alleviations (the Byzantines used 
the term kouphismos, which had exactly the same etymology) were granted in the case of 
emergency and were of limited duration; 64 privileges or immunities (if we may use the 
word from the Western medieval terminology) were given to members of the ruling 
elite or to pious institutions and consisted either of a complete exemption or a lowering 
of the rate of taxation, so that a certain monastery, for example, was allowed to acquire 
more property than was accorded by the revenue assessed to it. These privileges or 
immunities originated from the person’s valiance, the church’s piety, or just from the 
corruption of the fiscal office. The Byzantine privilege or immunity, usually called 
exkousseia, encompassed, first of all, financial exemption and the prohibition of entering 
(Western introitus) the privileged estate; it referred to fiscal officials, primarily tax collec¬ 
tors of every kind, but rarely prevented the judges from wielding justice within 
the estate; the Western immunity was mainly juridical, its Byzantine counterpart, 
fiscal. 65 

Another way of manipulating taxation was to levy farming taxes. Kekaumenos in 
the eleventh century strongly disapproved of this system, not because it created an ad¬ 
ditional burden for the population but because the farmer of state revenues took a 
personal responsibility and faced a jail term if he was unable to meet the agreed require¬ 
ment. 66 

Since the state or the emperor was considered the supreme owner of the whole 
territory of the empire, the state or emperor was entitled to confiscate private property. 
Neither the magnates nor the church institutions were exempt from foreclosure; the 
case of the magistros Eustathios Maleinos, who was hospitable to Emperor Basil II and 
who was deprived of all his estates 67 (I would like to recall the Byzantine “evil habit” that 
Basil II could exercise after having entered Maleinos’ land), shows how the Byzantine 
emperor wielded his right to confiscation. Documents list various cases of lands either 


63 Skylitzes narrates ( Synopsis historiarum, ed. I. Thurn [Berlin-New York, 1973], 274.47-48) that Nike¬ 
phoros became hateful to his subjects due to the augmentation of taxes. 

64 The Treatise on Taxation (ed. F. Dolger [as in note 61], 119.19-30) describes xoucj)iqr6g. On various 
forms of tax alleviations see Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo [as in note 9], 206-14, and N. Oikonomides, “Das 
Verfalland im 10.-11. Jahrhundert: Verkauf und Besteurun g,” Fontes Minores, 7 (1986), 161-68. 

65 The major article on the topic is Ostrogorsky’s “Pour fhistoire de fimmunite” (cited in note 7), in 
which the author considered Byzantine exkousseia as almost identical with the Western immunitas; on the 
other hand, I tried to emphasize the distinction between these institutions—“Ekskussija i ekskussaty v 
Vizantii X-XII vv.” Vizantijskie ocerki (Moscow, 1961), 186-216. See now also H. Melovski,“Einige Probleme 
der Exkousseia,” JOB 32.2 (1982), 361-68. 

66 Kekaumenos (Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, ed. G. Litavrin [Moscow, 1972], 196) tells the story of a 
relative of his, John Maios by name, who farmed the episkepsis Arrabisos but turned out to be unable to 
collect 60 litrae that he was obliged to provide; he remained in jail until his death. 

67 Skylitzes, ed. I. Thurn, 340.88-95. 
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confiscated or forcibly exchanged by the state. 68 More complicated were the state’s at¬ 
tempts to get hold of ecclesiastical gold reserves stocked in the jbrm of liturgical vessels. 
The liturgical vessels belonged to God even more than the church land; canon law 
unequivocally prohibited their seizure. 69 But in the case of emergency, under Herakleios 
in the seventh century and under Alexios I in the late eleventh century, 70 the state com¬ 
pelled the church to give up its riches; it is possible that the iconoclast rulers, Leo III 
and Constantine V, exercised a similar policy toward monastic wealth. 71 

The state’s intervention in private business was not limited to the sphere of land, 
taxes, and liturgical vessels. It included a broad range of economic activities, of which 
we usually obtain but patchy data. 

It was the state (and not the petty feudal lords) which controlled, via customs, the 
trade activity. 72 Time and again the state rejuvenated trade monopolies: the eleventh- 
century phoundax at Rhaedesto, where the local grain growers were obliged to bring 
their crop, is a striking example of monopoly dealing with stock product. 73 The trade 
of weaponry, silk, and wine was more or less controlled by the state. To some extent the 
state controlled craftsmanship. 74 Certain industries were organized and directed by 
state officials: building activity (fortifications, churches, aqueducts, and so on), ship¬ 
building, mining, minting, production of special types of jewelry and purple silk. Prob- 

68 The right of confiscation in Byzantium deserves a special study. G. Monks (“The Administration of the 
Privy Purse,” Speculum 32 [1957], 755-63), dealing with the data from the late Roman Empire, considered 
the cases of confiscation as corruption perpetrated by the advocates of the fisc, whereas I tried to demon¬ 
strate that in Byzantium it was a part of the regular practice (Kazhdan, SociaVnyj sostav [as in note 56], 230- 
33). Litavrin (Vizantijskoe obscestvo [as in note 9], 23 f) rejects, however, my argumentation. 

69 Byzantine theologians stressed not only the relation between the image and the prototype (a common 
position elaborated during the iconoclastic disputes) but also between the material of the image and the 
represented prototype—see P. Stephanou, “La doctrine de Leon de Chalcedoine et de ses adversaires sur 
les images,” OCP 112 (1946), 177-99. 

70 Herakleios received the “loan” from the church that included lamps of Saint Sophia and other vessels 
(Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. [Leipzig 1883-85; repr. Hildesheim, 1963], 303.1-2); 
this transaction ran peacefully owing to the support of the patriarch Sergios (A. Stratos, Byzantium in the 
Seventh Century, I [Amsterdam, 1968], 126 f; J. L. van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis 
Johannes VI. (Amsterdam, 1972], 10 f), whereas Alexios I’s attempt to use ecclesiastical vessels for the de¬ 
fense of the empire against the Normans came across the resistance of Leo of Chalcedon and other church 
leaders—see A. Glabinas, e H ejti 9 AXe|iou Ko(ivr]votj (1081-1118) Jtepi lepwv axeuwv, xeiiiqMcov xai dyCcov 
elxdvcov epic; (1081-1095) (Thessalonike, 1972). 

71 The hypothesis was launched by Sjuzjumov, “Problemy ikonoborcestva” (as in note 11), 101-5. 

72 The problem of Byzantine “etatisme” has been hotly discussed in the first half of this century; some 
scholars, esp. J. Nicole and A. Stockle, described this etatisme as a negative factor that caused the decline 
of Byzantine trade and craftsmanship; on the other hand, A. Andreades, G. Mickwitz, and R. S. Lopez 
interpreted the state’s economic intervention as a positive phenomenon advantageous for the commercial 
development—see among others, G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte und ihre Bedeutung bei der 
Entstehung des Zunftwesens (Helsingfors, 1936), 207 f. Nobody doubted that the state had had control over 
the trade activity. 

73 Attaleiates, Historia, Bonn ed. (1853), 202 f. 

74 R. S. Lopez (“Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum 20 [1945], 13 f, reprinted in his Byzan¬ 
tium and the World around It [London, 1978], pt. Ill) thought that the state monopoly of the silk production 
disappeared after Justinian I and was replaced by the system of “private guilds.” The latter unquestionably 
existed but (a) side by side with them worked state workshops, and (b) the private guilds stood under the 
check and control of state officials. The Continuator of Skylitzes (ed. Eu. Th. Tsolakes [Thessalonike, 
1968], 103.7—8) conveys that Isaac I Komnenos appointed many elders (lit. “care-takers,” <j)QOVTiOT(Xi) of 
the state guilds; they evidently existed in the eleventh century. 
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ably there were state manufactures where the labor of war prisoners and criminals was 
exploited, but mostly the state distributed orders so that a theme was commanded to 
supply a prescribed amount of weaponry, or leather workers were sent to do the job for 
the state. The working process remained individual but its direction was in the hands 
of bureaucrats. Even those ateliers that were not directly involved in the state orders 
stood under control of the administration, at least in Constantinople of the tenth cen¬ 
tury when the so-called Book of the Eparch was compiled , 75 probably under Leo VI: the 
eparch of the capital and his staff were entitled to control the quality and the price of 
the product as well as conditions in the workshops; a special institution of the bothroi, 
market inspectors, supervised the trade of cattle and sheep. 

At the very threshold of Byzantine history, Emperor Diocletian issued an edict reg¬ 
ulating the prices of a great variety of manufactured goods throughout the empire . 76 
Many studies have appeared showing that Diocletian’s regulation was a failure and the 
real marketing was different from the edict’s prescription. This is probably true, but the 
elements of the free price fluctuation do not annihilate the principle reflected in Diocle¬ 
tian’s edict and later in the Book of the Eparch: the state considered itself capable of 
controlling the market. The idea of the just price on land that permeates tenth-century 
agrarian legislation belonged to the same system of economic views—the state at¬ 
tempted to limit the excessive raising of prices due to economic predicament or the 
economic and political pressure of the powerful over his weaker neighbors. 

The Byzantine economy was very complex. Its substructure was based on private 
ownership and private enterprise, the nuclear family forming the main economic unit. 
We have no statistical data but it is plausible that the role of the nuclear family increased 
after the fall of the late Roman Empire. There were multiple forms of communal rights, 
but they rarely encompassed the factual process of production: they assumed the shape 
of neighbors’ rights and obligations, or were structured as collective rights to water, 
forest, or pasture; finally, they appear as societates, loose and temporary societies for 
trade purposes . 77 The guilds and fraternities known from various sources fulfilled ad¬ 
ministrative and ceremonial rather than economic functions . 78 

Nevertheless, Byzantium was not a society of free private owners and producers. 
The state’s dominium directum was built up over the system of private households, and 
the state’s control over trade was active, if not always beneficial. The state’s economic 
superstructure was a phenomenon well known in the late Roman Empire, and it re¬ 
mained strong at least through the twelfth century. The state’s economic superstructure 
did not contradict private enterprise but smoothly coexisted with it, and their collabo- 

75 The best edition is by M. Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha (Moscow, 1962), with Russian translation 
and a thorough commentary. On the bothroi see now J. Koder, “Wer andern eine Grube grabt...” in Fest 
und Alltag in Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 71-76. 

76 M. Giacchero, Edictum Diocletiani et collegarum de pretiis rerum venalium, 2 vols. (Genoa, 1974). See idem, 
“II modo della produzione e del lavoro nelfedictum de pretiis,” in Studi in onore di A. Biscardi, VI (Milan, 
1987), 121-32. 

77 N. Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaire grecs et latins a Constantinople (Montreal, 1979), 68-83; M. Ja. Sjuzju¬ 
mov, “Ekonomiceskie vozzrenija L’va VI,” VizVrem 15 (1959), 41 f. 

78 On fraternities see J. Nesbitt and J. Wiita, “A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era,” BZ 68 (1975), 
360-84; O. Horden, “The Confraternities of Byzantium,” in W. J. Sheils and D. Wood, Voluntary Religion 
(Oxford, 1986), 25-45. 
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ration was, for a certain period, the cornerstone of Byzantine economic predominance 
in medieval Europe. 

Like the Greco-Roman municipal organization that died out by the seventh century 
in the East and even earlier in the West, the state-organized private economy of Byzan¬ 
tium had its limitations. In the twelfth century Byzantium was wealthy, flourishing, and 
civilized, but the “wild” West was active. Byzantium opened the path for two major 
elements that determined Western development—new urbanistic and feudal organiza¬ 
tion—but neither turned out to develop properly: no Byzantine town achieved com¬ 
munal independence and no feudal army evolved; Komnenian “perestroika” was stifled 
by Andronikos I and the efforts of John III Batatzes by the Palaiologan “grand idea.” 
Byzantine feudalism came too late when it could do too little, and the ephemeral success 
under the Komnenoi and Laskarids gave way to the tragic disintegration of the country 
during the Palaiologan centuries. 
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The Italian and Late Byzantine City 

Alexander Kazhdan 


M ax Weber’s typological characterization of the city is not very popular with scholars 
of Byzantium, even though we follow, albeit tacitly, his major observation—the 
contrast between the ancient and medieval city, or, expressed in economists’ terms, be¬ 
tween the city of producers (Produzentenstadt) and that of consumers (Konsumentenstadt). 1 
It is a traditional view of Byzantinists that on the main territory of the empire the ancient 
city survived, 2 and even Ernest Kirsten, who acknowledges the so-called urban crisis of 
the seventh century, drastically contrasts late Byzantine urban centers with those of west¬ 
ern Europe. In his words, “the Byzantine empire of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
still stood on the niveau that was . . . achieved in North Italy in the tenth century.” 3 The 
independence of individual regions, he emphasizes, was based here not on trade “as it 
was in Western Europe,” but on the military needs of defense; the urban privileges men¬ 
tion no craftsmen or merchants or organs of self-administration. The urban patriciate 
was yet to be developed; “unlike Venetian territories” Byzantium had no special privi¬ 
leges for the city nobility, and the Burger remained primarily the owner of land. In the 
same manner Michael Angold characterizes the late Byzantine cities as “centers of con¬ 
sumption” and “communities of landowners.” 4 

A. E. Laiou, K.-P. Matschke, N. Necipoglu, and an anonymous reader scanned this paper and corrected 
many of my mistakes. To all of them I am extremely grateful. If some errors remain, the fault is not theirs 
but mine. 

'M. Weber, The City , English tr. Don Martindale and G. Neuwirth (New York-London, 1958), 80 f. For a 
good analysis of Weber’s views on the city, see A. I. Neusychin, Problemy evropejskogo feodalizma (Moscow, 
1974), 464-95. H. Samsonowiez (“Les villes d’Europe centrale a la fin du moyen-age,” Annates 43 [1988], 
173) calls Weberian models of European and Asian cities “provocative.” For a critical evaluation of Weber’s 
theory from the position of modern medieval studies, see D. Herlihy, Cities and Society in Medieval Italy (Lon¬ 
don, 1980), art. XI, pp. 174-81; on Weber’s views on market capitalism in antiquity and the development of 
urban life in the Middle Ages, see J. R. Love, Antiquity and Capitalism: Max Weber and the Sociological Foundation 
of Roman Civilization (London-New York, 1991), 211-45. 

2 F. Dolger, Die fruhbyzantinische und byzantinisch beeinflusste Stadt (Spoleto, 1958), 4. The concept of the pres¬ 
ervation of the ancient polis in Byzantium was defended consistently by M. Ja. Sjuzjumov. See, on him, M. A. 
Poljakovskaja, Ocenka perioda genezisa vizantijskogo feodalizma v trudach M.Ja . Sjuzjumova. Anticnaja drevnost’ i 
srednieveka (Sverdlovsk, 1988), 13-16. 

3 E. Kirsten, “Die byzantinische Stadt,” Berichte zum XI. International Byzantinisten Kongress (Munich, 1958), 
111,36. 

4 Ibid., 35-40; M. Angold, “The Shaping of the Medieval Byzantine ‘City,’” ByzF 10 (1985), 35-37. Ac¬ 
cording to A. Harvey (Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire: 900-1200 [Cambridge, 1989], 202), “Byzan¬ 
tine towns, like their late Roman predecessors were centers for the consumption of surplus wealth appro¬ 
priated from the rural economy.” In the same vein, Z. V. Udalcova (“Les villes de l’Empire byzantin et des 
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In fact, there are many features that allow us to contrast city life in Byzantium in the 
thirteenth through fifteenth centuries and that in northern Italy of the same time: Italian 
towns became independent communities, while the late Byzantine city was subject to 
the central administration; Italian merchants dominated over a significant part of the 
Mediterranean, including the Byzantine Empire itself, whereas we hear so little about 
Byzantium’s trade expansion; the advanced Italian towns created banks, trade compa¬ 
nies, and manufacture, whereas in Byzantium the marks of the “new” economy were 
barely noticed; and, certainly, with all respect to Byzantine scholars and painters of the 
fourteenth century, they did not attain the brilliance of the Florentine Renaissance. 

The north Italian economy of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has been fre¬ 
quently characterized as “capitalist” or at least “pre-capitalist,” whereas few scholars 
would dare accept these epithets for late Byzantium. It is not simple to define the notion 
of pre-capitalism, and I shall avoid doing so here. If I nevertheless use it eventually, due 
to a slip of the pen or for the sake of convenience, I shall mean the situation “as it existed 
in Florence.” I understand that this is not a scientific definition, but I have no better one, 
and I anticipate that it will suffice for my modest purposes. The real problem, however, 
is not in terminology. The problem is whether this obvious contrast between Byzantium 
and Italy should be interpreted as the sign of typological diversity or as no more than 
variegations within one and the same typological pattern. Two points must be stressed 
before we turn to the investigation of concrete source material. 

In the first place, the Western medieval town cannot be considered uniform: the 
studies of recent decades have placed emphasis on the multiformity of the genesis of the 
medieval town and of its economic, political, and social organization. On the one hand, 
scholars posited the existence of numerous “urban landscapes” ( Stadtlandschaften ) in 
western Europe: thus Edith Ennen lists six main “urban landscapes,” namely that of the 
Mediterranean, Bordeaux, the area between the Seine River and the Rhine, the Han¬ 
seatic region, Freiberg in Saxony, and southern Germany. In Italy alone she itemizes 
three “sub-landscapes”: northern maritime centers (Genoa, Pisa, and Venice), the conti¬ 
nental cities of Tuscany (Florence and its neighbors), and Naples as an “early capital.” 5 
This geographic cataloguing has the advantage of objectivity: nobody will doubt that 
Genoa was a maritime center located in northern Italy or that Florence was the economic 
and cultural hub of Tuscany. The objectivity, however, begins to shatter as soon as we ask 
whether all the Tuscan towns bore the same character, and whether, for instance, Flor¬ 
ence and Pistoia belonged to the same urban landscape. 

Dissatisfaction with the purely geographic cataloguing of urban landscapes led, on 
the other hand, to attempts to categorize medieval towns on the basis of sociological 
models; an effort of this kind was made by the Soviet scholar Vera Stoklickaja-Tereskovic, 
in an article entitled “The Problem of Variety of the Medieval Guild in the West and in 
Rus’,” 6 Rus’ evidently being added for patriotic rather than scholarly reasons. According 


pays de l’Europe occidentale au moyen-age [observation typologiques],” Byzantina 13.2 [1985], 1,550 f) 
stresses a radical contrast between “the incessant upsurge of the urban centers” in the West and the inability 
of the Byzantine cities to transform “the feudal economy of the country.” 

5 E. Ennen, Die europaische Stadt des Mittelalters (Gottingen, 1972), 149—98. I was unable to use the fourth 
edition of the book (Gottingen, 1987). 

6 V. V. Stoklickaja-Tereskovic. “Problema mnogoobrazija srednevekovogo cecha na Zapade i na Rusi,” 
Srednieveka 3 (1951), 74—102. 
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to Stoklickaja-Tereskovic, two major factors determined the structure of the medieval 
guild (and subsequently of the medieval urban economy)—the guild hierarchy (two tier 
or three tier) and state control over production and trade. It is not my intention now to 
test Stoklickaja-Tereskovic’s conclusions; suffice it to say that the principle of modeling 
allows us to organize the data on medieval urban life beyond the physical neighborhood. 
We may expect, for instance, a structural similarity between Dubrovnik and remote Han¬ 
seatic Liibeck or between Constantinople and Paris. 

In the second place, modern scholarship questions the traditional “Romantic” idea 
of a sharp opposition between the medieval town and the feudal countryside; the town 
and the rural environment were two elements of the same structure, closely interwoven 
rather than opposed to each other. 7 

If modern scholarship seems to have mitigated the Weberian opposition of the Euro¬ 
pean (Italian) and Asiatic (Byzantine) city, there is one item that makes comparison of 
Italian and Byzantine cities of the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries extremely em¬ 
barrassing—the drastic difference with regard to the source material. The scholar of the 
Italian city has no reason to lament a shortage of sources; his concern is to find in the 
“large and heterogenous mass of data a sound basis for generalization.” 8 The Byzantinist 
does not have at his disposal sources of the kind of the Florentine Catasto of 1427, which, 
with all its shortcomings taken into consideration, supplies the historian with complete 
data on taxes, property, and household structures in the city and its vicinity, or Ricordi, 
domestic chronicles that survived by the hundreds. The Byzantinist nibbles his food from 
dispersed and isolated texts, sometimes documentary, sometimes narrative, often from 
Italian informants, and is doomed, by the character of his sources, to restrain from asking 
the questions that are natural for Italian counterparts. 

Some of these questions are of first-rate importance, especially those relating to the 
organization of production. We have detailed knowledge of the organization of Floren¬ 
tine manufacture, but did manufacture exist in Byzantium? To the best of my knowledge, 
this question has not even been raised by Western Byzantinists, whereas Soviet scholars 
have discussed it ardently, with Valentin Smetanin being the main proponent of the idea 
that Byzantium created the manufactural type of production and Igor Medvedev deny¬ 
ing its existence. 9 The sources for this subject are scanty, if not nonexistent. Smetanin’s 
main argument is a sentence in Akropolites, 10 who asserted that in large poleis of the 
Nicaean empire there were craftsmen producing for a payment (ejti gio0q)) bows, arrows, 
and other weaponry; their production was stored (cmoTiBcvTac;) in superabundant quan¬ 
tity in the state storehouses. There is not a single word in Akropolites concerning manu¬ 
factural organization: weaponry was fabricated by individual craftsmen and thereafter 


’O. Brunner, “Stadt und Burgertum in der europaischen Geschichte,” in his Neue Wege der Sozialgeschichte 
(Gottingen, 1956), 80-97, was one of the most efficient critics of this “Romantic idea.” D. Herlihy, whose 
works are abundantly quoted below, applied this “anti-Romantic” approach to the cities of Italy, particularly 
those of Tuscany. 

8 D. Herlihy, The Social History of Italy and Western Europe, 700-1500 (London, 1978), art. vii, p. 174. 

9 I. P. Medvedev, “The Problem of So-called Byzantine Manufacture,” Bymntiaka 9 (1989), 207-28, where 
a vast bibliography is collected; V. A. Smetanin, “Osobennosti gorodskogo remesla v Vizantii XIII-XV vekov 
i vosstanie naemnych rabocich v Konstantinopole v 1372-1373 godach,” Srednevekovyjgorod 6 (Saratov, 1981), 
134-36. In the same fascicle is published a note by V. N. Zavrazin, “K voprosu o pozdnevizantijsloj manufak- 
ture” (p. 136 f), critical of Smetanin’s thesis. 

10 Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, I (Leipzig, 1903), 285.15-22. 
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gathered in demosioi oikoi. The same system existed in Byzantium earlier, and had nothing 
in common with “pre-capitalist” production in Florence. 

The Italian textile industry dominated the Constantinopolitan market. Klaus-Peter 
Matschke quite ingeniously demonstrates that the situation in Thessalonike was more 
beneficial for local producers; he surmises that the weavers of the sumptuous imperial 
attire in the fourteenth century worked in their individual workshops and attained sub¬ 
stantial social prestige. 11 But what was the quality of their production in comparison with 
Italian goods? The Greek and Italian sources gathered by Matschke seem to be silent 
with respect to this question, but there is a French document, omitted by Matschke, that 
sheds unexpected light on the subject: the French king Louis XI settled in Tours in 1470 
a group of artisans, producers of silk cloth, invited from Italy and Greece (then occupied 
by the Turks), among whom was a woman; 12 in the eyes of the French ruler, there was 
no cardinal difference between Italian and Greek craftsmen, at any rate between those 
who were involved in the fabrication of sumptuous silks. 

Another important indicator of “pre-capitalist” development was the achievements 
of metallurgy. Decisive progress in the technology of metallurgy took place in Lombardy 
beginning in the thirteenth century. 13 We practically know nothing of what was happen¬ 
ing in the Byzantine mining industry and metal production during this period. 14 Closer 
to the Byzantine frontier than Lombardy lay the mines of Serbia, of which Novo Brdo 
was the most significant. 15 The Byzantines knew this center of metallurgy; Kritoboulos 
of Imbros describes it as a fortified and rich town where a great amount of silver and 
gold was “cultivated.” 16 To what extent Novo Brdo, which flourished in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, had an impact on Byzantium we can only hypothesize. 

In order to demonstrate the drastic difference in the Byzantine and Western ap¬ 
proaches to technological innovations, scholars often refer to the letter dispatched by 
Bessarion to the despot of Morea in 1444 in which the cardinal praises Western glass, 
textiles, weapons, ships, and especially water wheels operating both sawmills and the 
bellows of blast furnaces. 17 Certainly, the level of technology in fifteenth-century Italy was 


“K.-R Matschke, “Tuchproduktion und Tuchproduzenten in Thessalonike und in anderen Stadten und 
Regionen der spaten Byzanz.” Bymntiaka 9 (1989), 47-87. Compare also his very interesting observations on 
the “flexibility” of the late Byzantine artisanal family—one craftsman could combine different professions, 
the son was not obliged to follow his father’s craft, and so on: idem, “Bemerkungen zu den Mikro- und 
Makrostrukturen der spatbyzantinischen Gesellschaft.” XVI11th International Congress of Byzantine Studies: Ma¬ 
jor Papers (Moscow, 1991), 157-60. On the earlier stage of the Byzantine textile industry, see D. Jacoby, “Silk 
in Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade,” BZ 84/85 (1991/92), 452-500. 

12 Eug. Muntz, “Les artistes byzantins dans l’Europe latine du Ve au XVe siecle,” Revue de I’art chretien 36 
(May 1893), 190. 

13 F. Menant, “Pour une histoire medievale de l’enterprise miniere en I .onibanlie.” Annales 42 (1987), 779. 

14 The pioneering work in the field is -► S. Vryonis “The Question on the Byzantine Mines,” Speculum 37 
(1962), 1-17. Since, extensive material has been collected by K.-P. Matschke, “Zum Anteil der Byzantiner an 
der Bergbauentwicklung und an den Bergbauertragen Siidosteuropas im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert,” BZ 
84/85 (1991/92), 49-71. His conclusion, however, is very pessimistic: “Byzanz konnte sehr wahrscheinlich 
keinen nennenswerten eigenen Bergbau mehr entwickeln.” 

15 M. J. Dinic, Za istoriju rudarstva u srednjovekovnoj Srbiji i Bosni (Belgrade, 1962), 27-67. 

l6 Critobuli Imbriotae Historiae, ed. D. R. Reinsch (Berlin-New York, 1983), 98.10-12; cf. Ducas, Istoria turco- 
bizantina, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 263.1. 

17 L. White, Medieval Religion and Technology (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1978), 223 f. White explains 
Bessarion’s technological interest by the fact that he “had become Latinized in more than his religion. 
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higher than in Constantinople, but Bessarion’s letter has another aspect as well: it shows 
that the Byzantine classicist and theologian was not alien to technological advancement 
and overtly admitted their importance for the survival of Morea. 

Our written data on Byzantine craftsmanship are sketchy. The best that can be done 
(and some scholars have done it) is to establish lists of artisanal professions mentioned in 
Byzantine and Italian sources. 18 Unfortunately, this work has not yet been completed: 
had we compared these lists with the series of artisanal professions in the tenth through 
twelfth centuries we might already have some results; by so doing we could, at least, 
answer the question whether the division of labor in late Byzantium remained the same 
as in previous centuries or whether we can observe a progression (regression?) in indus¬ 
trial organization. At the same time, a comparison with catalogues of artisanal professions 
in advanced Italian cities could have provided us with the means of comparing the two 
economies. Such a listing, however, would be of very relative significance, since Byzantine 
terminology was imprecise, and the existence of different terms does not always demon¬ 
strate the existence of a developed division of labor. 

We know more about Byzantine trade than about craftsmanship. Extensive material 
on this topic has been collected by Angeliki Laiou, 19 whose 1980/81 article on this topic 
consists of two parts. The conclusion of the first part is described by the author herself 
as “sad.” She states: “The Byzantine economy had first entered the international market 
of the Eastern Mediterranean in the thirteenth century when this market was being de¬ 
veloped. The Byzantines participated in the economy of exchange. Some made money 
out of it, but they did not control it; their economic activities were secondary and tied to 
the dominant Italian merchant capital” (p. 216). The second part is a supplement written 
after the article was accepted for publication and is based on sources that had then only 
recently become available, particularly the newly discovered register of Genoese notary 
Antonio di Ponzo; 20 these documents, she stresses, do “make a difference” (p. 217). This 
difference, or new conclusions, is formulated as follows: “One [conclusion] is that Thrace 

18 N. Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaires grecs et latins d Constantinople (XHIe-XVe siecles) (Montreal-Paris, 1979), 
94-107; V. A. Smetanin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo XIII-XVvekovpo dannym epistolografii (Sverdlovsk, 1987), 76-100; 
S. P. Karpov, Trapezundskaja imperija i zapadnoevropejskie gosudarstva v XIII-XV vv. (Moscow, 1981), 27-29 (for 
the Italian translation: Eimpero di Trebizonda, Genova e Roma, 1204-1461 [Rome, 1986]). The information is 
based primarily on Italian documents of 1292: “I conti dell’ambasciata al chan di Persia nel MCCXCII,” Atti 
della societa ligure di storiapatria 13 (1877-84). 

19 A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean Trade System: Thirteenth- 
Fifteenth Centuries,” DOP 34/35 (1980/81), 177-222; reprinted in her Gender, Society and Economic Life in 
Byzantium (Ashgate, 1992), art. vn. On the commercial relations of the Greeks in Constantinople with the 
Venetian and Genoese merchants, see also her “Un notaire venitien a Constantinople: Antonio Bresciano et 
le commerce international en 1350,” in M. Balard, A. E. Laiou and C. Otten-Froux, Les Italiens a Byzance 
(Paris, 1987), 89 f. Cf. also B. Krekic, Dubrovnik, Italy and the Balkans in the Late Middle Ages (London, 1980), 
art. xv, pp. 187-91; S. P. Karpov, “Italjanskaja torgovlja v Trapezunde i ee vozdejstvie na economiku pozd- 
nevizantijskogo goroda,” VizVrem 44 (1983), 81-87; cf. idem, “Torgovlja zernom v Juznom Pricernomor’e,” 
VizVrem 50 (1989), 26-35, and the English version, “The Grain Trade in the Southern Black Sea Region: 
The Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Century,” Mediterranean Historical Review 8 (1993), 55-73. The social impor¬ 
tance of the marketplace in the late Byzantine town is underlined by A. Kioussopoulou, “Lieux de communi¬ 
cation et ville byzantine tardive,” BSl 54 (1993), 285. 

20 M. Balard, “Notes sur les ports du Bas-Danube au XlVe siecle,” Siidost 38 (1979), 1-12. Since then, 
other Italian archives have become available: see, e.g., Balard, Laiou, and Otten-Froux, Les Italiens a Byzance; 
A. Roccatagliata, Notai genovesi in Oltremare: Atti rogati a Pera e Mitilene, 2 vols. (Genoa, 1982); M. Balard, Notai 
genovesiin Oltremare (Genoa, 1983-86); L. Balletto, Notai genovesi in Oltremare (Genoa, 1989). 
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seems to have exported grain in the late fourteenth century, something one would not 
have expected. Secondly, the Byzantine aristocracy and the Emperor himself. . . were 
involved in trade with the Genoese in this period, including trade in grain” (p. 220). 
Moreover, Laiou paints “a vivid picture of Greek traders and financiers who were in 
close connection with each other and with the Genoese” (p. 221). In other words, new 
publications made our perception of Byzantine trading activity, especially after the 1360s, 
less “sad,” and this historiographical trend deserves an elaboration. 

We have no Byzantine account books that can be compared to the Italian libri dei 
conti, one of which, that of Giacomo Badoer, is a unique source for the study of Constant- 
inopolitan trade in 1436-40. 21 The fragments of Greek ledgers that are available give us 
catalogues of goods traded, 22 but not of the volume of merchandise in circulation. Some 
occasional figures can be gathered from patriarchal documents: thus, we read about a 
deposit of squirrel fur from Vlachia that was eventually sold (ca. 1400) for 587 hyper- 
pyra; another document of the same time gives the estimate of the value of tzoches (woolen 
textile) stolen from an ergasterion —700 hyperpyra. 23 Certainly, these figures cannot be 
compared with the annual turnover of Badoer (approximately 126,000 hyperpyra), but 
we have to take into consideration that they reflect only a part of the merchandise dealt 
with in each case. 

We know very little about Byzantine banking, whereas Italian banking can be studied 
in detail; 24 debts and especially hypothekai often appear in the acts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but we are unable to judge whether these credit operations were 
typical medieval transactions, borrowing in the case of necessity that led, in the final 
account, to the ruin of debtor, 25 or “pre-capitalist” productive loans. Recendy D. Gofas 
drew attention to the fact that bills of exchange existed on Crete in the fourteenth 
century, 26 but we do not know whether their use was limited to (Venetian) Crete or 
whether they were introduced into Byzantine banking operations as well. While Italy 
dared to praise avarice, without which, in the words of Poggio Bracciolini, “society would 

21 II libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, ed. U. Dorini and T. Bertele (Rome, 1956). See on this, M. M. Sitikov, 
“ Konstantinopol’ i venecianskaja torgovlja v pervoj polovine XV v. po dannym knigi scetov Dzakomo Ba- 
doera,” VizVrem 30 (1969), 48-62. 

22 See, e.g., P. Schreiner, “Kupcy i tovary Pricernomor’ja: fragment vizantijskoj kontorskoj knigi,” 
Byzantinobulgarica 7 (1981), 218, and particularly materials gathered in his monograph, Texte zur spatbyzantin- 
ischen Finanz- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte in Handschriften der Bibliotheca Vaticana (Vatican City, 1991). I am grateful 
to Prof. K.-P. Matschke, who called my attention to this book. 

23 F. Miklosich andj. Muller , Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et prof ana, 6 vols. (Vienna, 1860-90), 2: 
375.7-13, 378.12-13. Another example is Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaires, 64. 

24 For instance, E. D. English, Enterprise and Liability in Sienese Banking, 1230-1350 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1988). 

2 5On the medieval “Notkredite,” see H.J. Gilomen, “Wucher und Wirtschaft im Mittelalter,” HZ 250 
(1990), 290-94. 

26 D. Gofas, ’E|X 7 topiK&; ejnxetpfioeii; ''EUfjvwv tty; Kprycry; yvpco oro 1300. nettpaypeva ZT'5te0vou(; KprytoXo-y- 
iKou oweSpfou, II (Chaina, 1991), 1-34; "Evac; repo8popo<; try; auvaUaypa-nKfi? eicSopevoq onto "EUiiva epttopo 
to 1300. Topoq TtiATytucoi; K.M. TptavTa<|>vMou (Patrai, 1990), 209-19; “Mia omobacrn ton Aouxa xty; Kpiyny; too 
SeKtxTon TETapTOD aioiva (Txr.TiKT] pe (iia owa/./ar/naTiKii.” Ejtt0£cbpT|<TT| too EpttoptKOU SiKaiou 33 (1982), 341— 
52. I am grateful to Prof. A. Laiou, who drew my attention to these articles. S. P. Karpov (“Kredit v sisteme 
ital’janskoj torgovli v Juznom Pricernomor’e [XIII-XV w.],” VizVrem 49 [1988], 40-49) emphasizes that 
various forms of credit existed on the territory of Pontus and Paphlagonia, but all the documents at his 
disposal are Italian, and we cannot discard the possibility that developed types of credit encompassed, exclu¬ 
sively or primarily, Italian communities. 
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lack cities and all the amenities of urban life,” 27 Byzantine moralists kept condemning 
usury. 28 

Byzantine partnerships, called syntrophiai (the Greek translation of societas or compag- 
nia ?), are well attested in the documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 29 Again 
we face a difficulty: was the late Byzantine syntrophia a new (“pre-capitalist”) phenome¬ 
non, somehow equivalent to Western commenda or colleganza, or did this institution exist, 
without substantial changes, throughout the entire history of the empire? 

We do not have sufficient evidence to postulate the existence of late Byzantine guilds, 
let alone to study the particular features of this institution. Nicolas Oikonomides is, how¬ 
ever, certain that the system of guilds existed in Constantinople and Thessalonike of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and even suggests that the heads of guilds were not, 
at that time, imperial appointees (as in the tenth century), but rather patrons of their 
colleagues and organizers of production—“capitalists” as he puts it, enclosing the term 
in quotation marks. 30 Unfortunately, what we know about late Byzantine corporations is 
only a series of designations— protomakellarios, protomaistor, protalykarios; probably, the case 
of protalykarios/protalykares is an exception that allows for better insight into Byzantine 
corporative organization. 

The term protalykarios appears in a single document from Thessalonike dated 1415. 
The document is a stipulation of the operators (diEvepyouvre*;) of the salt pan (dJiuerj) to 
pay 100 aspra annually to the hieromonk of the church of St. Paul “out of their income 
from the operation of the salt pan.” The protalykarios was to collect this money from the 
rogai of each operator. The act is signed by two protalykarioi, Demetrios Panaretos and 
Andronikos Kontoskales; the latter is acting with “syntrophia,” and forty-five signatures of 
other members of the corporation follow. 31 The existence of two protalykarioi is enigmatic, 
as is the qualification syntrophia. Does the term designate the whole corporation or does 
Kontoskales represent a particular societas ? Are the forty-seven men who signed the act 
of 1415 real workers on the salt pan—the number seems very high—or the sharehold¬ 
ers? The term rogai seems to support the latter suggestion: the term was applied in By¬ 
zantium primarily to designate the “salary” of officials or soldiers, 32 and it is hard to 


27 D. Herlihy, “Family and Property in Renaissance Florence,” in The Medieval City, ed. FI. A. Miskimin, D. 
FFerlihy, and A. L. Udovich (New Haven-London, 1977), 3 f. Cf. also Benvenuti da Imola, a commentator 
on Dante, in Gilomen, “Wucher,” 265. 

28 See, e.g., M. A. Poljakovskaja, “Vzgljady Nikolaja Kavasily na rostovscicestvo Anticnaja drevnost’i srednie 
veka (hereafter ADSV) 13 (1976), 83-96. It is worth noting that usury is not mentioned in Byzantine manuals 
of arithmetic: K.-P. Matschke, “Handel und Gewerbe in spatbyzantinischen Rechenbiichern und in der spat- 
byzantinischen Wirklichkeit,” Jahrbuch fur Geschichte des Feudalismus 3 (1979), 183-85 (differently interpreted 
by M. G. Baranova, “Pozdnevizantijskie zadacniki kak istoricskij istocnik,” ADSV 9 [1973], 123). On the Byz¬ 
antine attitude toward usury in the twelfth century, see A. Laiou, “God and Mammon: Credit, Trade, Profit 
and the Canonists,” To Bu^dvrio Kara xov ip' airova (Athens, 1991), 261-96. 

29 Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Byzantine Economy,” 199-201; Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaires, 68-83; 
Matschke, “Handel und Gewerbe,” 190-96, 198-204; Schreiner, Texte, 432 f. On the commenda in Caffa and 
Trebizond, see S. P. Karpov, “Kontrakt kommendy v ital’janskoj torgovle v Juznom Pricernomor’e (XIII-XV 
vv -)>” VizVrem 48 (1987), 23-32; the article is based on Italian documents. 

“Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaires, 108-14. 

3l Actes de Dionysiou, ed. N. Oikonomides (Paris, 1968), no. 14. See, on this document, K.-P Matschke, Die 
Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz (Weimar, 1981), 144-59. 

32 See P Lemerle, “‘Roga’ et rente d’etat aux Xe-XIe siecles,” REB 25 (1967), 77-100. Besides roga the 
document uses the term misthos (annual misthos ) (1.5, 6, 12); it is not clear whether roga and mishthos are 
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imagine that it denoted the trade income of a guild member. It could, however, signify 
the regular revenue, the “dividend” paid to a shareholder. If this suggestion is reasonable 
and the corporation in question was a societas, the exploitation of the salt pan in Thessa- 
lonike of the early fifteenth century was organized not as the activity of a medieval guild, 
but in the form of a “pre-capitalist” company as would become typical of the mining 
industry of the next century. We know little about earlier production of salt in Thessalon- 
ike, but we may probably surmise that the church played a larger role in it 33 than is 
reflected in the act of 1415. In any case, the material provided by this document, interest¬ 
ing as it is, does not suffice for sweeping generalizations. 

Another document can be used to argue that a system of shareholding did exist in 
late Byzantium: the will of the nun Nymphodora, issued in 1445, describes her property 
that included various buildings given to the monastery of Xeropotamou; among other 
things she bequeathed the monks with shares (|tepr|) of two trochoi ergastikoi, probably 
machines applied for mining or other industrial purposes. 34 

Italian sources introduce us to the world of the merchant in the larger cities of Italy: 
scholars have studied their double-entry bookkeeping, their households, even the shifts 
in their mentality connected with the economic changes of the fourteenth century. 35 
As for Byzantium, we are aware of but few biographies of the men of affairs, and primar¬ 
ily these are about the external events of their lives. 36 One point, however, should be 
emphasized: there was no unbridgeable gap between Greek and Italian tradesmen. John 
Laskaris Kalopheros, a Byzantine synkletikos, found a comfortable place in the Italian 
commercial and diplomatic worlds of the fourteenth century, 37 and on Byzantine soil 


opposed or juxtaposed (as hendiadys) to each other, limisthos has here the traditional meaning of salary, the 
interpretation of the organization as a guild is not impossible, but we have to remember that the salary was 
paid to the apprentice, whereas the document seems to have dealt with the full-fledged members of the 
organization. Annual salaries were not typical of Byzantine economic relations. 

33 In 688, Justinian II granted a salt pan to the church of St. Demetrios in Thessaloni’-+ A. Vasiliev, “An 
Edikt of the Emperor Justinian II, September 688,” Speculum 18 (1943), 1-13; H. Gregoire, “Un edit de 
l’empereur Justinien II, date de septembre 688,” Byzantion 17 (1945), 119-24. In the ninth century, the 
bishopric of Helenopolis was active in salt production: M. Gedeon, Nect pt|3A,io&nKq £KK>.r|<nacmK(ov cwyypa- 
<|>e(ov (Constantinople, 1903), col. 13.13-23. 

34 Actes de Xeropotamou, ed. J. Bompaire (Paris, 1964), no. 30.29-34. 

35 See, for instance, B. Z. Kedar, Merchants in Crisis: Genoese and Venetian Men of Affairs and the Fourteenth- 
Century Depression (New Haven-London, 1976). 

36 A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Greek Merchant at the Palaeologan Period: A Collective Portrait,” 
'AKaSTiltia AOi^vtov. I IpotKTi tco 57 (1982), 96—132; reprinted in her Gender, Society and Economic Eife , art. viii. 
See also K.-P. Matschke, “Byzantinische Politiker und byzantinische Kaufleute im Ringen um die Beteiligung 
am Schwarzmeerhandel in der Mitte des 14. Jh„” Mitteilungen des bulgarischen Forschungsinstituts in Osterreich 
2.4 (1984), 75-96; idem, “Bemerkungen zu ‘Stadtburgertum’ und ‘stadtburgerlichem Geist’ in Byzanz Jahr- 
buchfur Geschichte des Feudalisms 8 (1984), 265-85; idem, “Bemerkungen zu den sozialen Tragern des spatby- 
zantinischen Seehandels,” Byzantinobulgarica 7 (1981), 253-61; V. N. Zavrazin, “K voprosu o ‘novom pre- 
dprinimatel’skom klasse’ v pozdnevizantijskom gorode,” Naucnye trudy Tjumenskogo universiteta 35.2 (1976), 
149-60, stresses the weakness of the late Byzantine entrepreneurship in comparison with the previous pe¬ 
riod; unfortunately, the criteria of the comparison are not properly elaborated. 

37 On him, see A. X. Eszer, Das abenteurliche Leben des Johannes Laskaris Kalopheros (Wiesbaden, 1969); D. 
Jacoby, Societe et demographie a Byzance et en Romanie latine (London, 1975), art. ix, pp. 189-228; art x, pp. 
378-81. In the fragments of the Greek account books published by Schreiner, the names of the contracting 
parties are more Muslim than Latin; this must be explained, according to Schreiner (Texte, 417), by the fact 
that these documents deal primarily with goods delivered from the “inner” (mainland) areas. It is quite 
plausible to conclude that in “merged” enterprises the Italians usually had the upper hand. 
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numerous mixed, Greco-Italian partnerships were contracted. Probably, the most indica¬ 
tive document describing the activity of a Byzantine man of affairs is a group of letters 
dated to 1453 and addressed to Nicholas-Isidore in Adrianople (and one letter of this 
group to a certain Kalokampos). 38 Even though Nicholas-Isidore (who lived on the terri¬ 
tory conquered by the Turks) is sometimes called “judge,” he is a resident merchant 
rather than a functionary, and he deals with the trade of salt and caviar, with the con¬ 
struction of houses, loans, and similar transactions. He is also involved in humanitarian 
activities (ransoming captives) and cultural life (sending books, organizing a school). 
Probably, on a smaller scale, Nicholas-Isidore emulated his counterparts in Renaissance 
Italy. 

In his book on the Byzantine civil war of 1341-54, Matschke singled out three catego¬ 
ries of the urban population: the nobility of two layers (the upper echelon and the lower 
nobility), specific urban groups identified as the mesoi of Byzantine sources, and “the 
exploited masses,” the Unterschichten. 39 Their characteristics in narrative and rhetorical 
sources are too vague to become the object of scholarly analysis; as for documents, they 
rarely mention the actual city workers, while the distinction between the so-called mesoi 
and aristocrats involved in trading activity can be theoretically deduced rather than ob¬ 
served. Nevertheless we may assume that aristocrats participated in the world of com¬ 
merce: according to Laiou, already in the first half of the fourteenth century a relatively 
high proportion (18 percent) of Byzantine merchants belonged to the aristocracy. 40 Oiko- 
nomides, who established a list of aristocrats connected with commerce (primarily on 
the basis of the data provided by Badoer’s libri dei conti), thinks that this “aristocratic 
involvement” in trade was a phenomenon of the second half of the fourteenth century 
which was continued through the first half of the fifteenth, connected with the aristo¬ 
cracy’s loss of landed property to the Serbs and Ottomans. 41 

Oriental sources may contribute to our understanding of Byzantine trade. In Arabic 
chronicles, for instance, we find information that in 1385 the emperor tried to get per¬ 
mission for Greek merchants to carry on trade in Egypt and Syria; it is indicative that 
Eliyahu Ashtor interprets this evidence as a manifestation of a precarious situation in 
Byzantium, 42 a drying up of Constantinople’s supply of spices—so strong are our preju¬ 
dices against the Byzantine capacity to develop its commerce! 

Unquestionably, Greek acts available now present a lopsided image of Byzantine trad¬ 
ing activity; they illuminate mainly two spheres of economic life—loans and transactions 
of property. Even though agricultural properties were often located within the city walls, 
primarily vineyards and kitchen gardens, the most typical object of urban property is 
described in the texts as oiKTipa or ocjrfjTiov, i.e., the house. It is not easy to determine 
whether the terms oikema and hospetion were synonymous; they could be used inter- 


38 J. Darrouzes, “Lettres de 1453,” REB 22 (1964), 72-127. Schreiner (Texte, 396-99) raises an important 
question about the “typology of the merchant”; unfortunately the account books are too fragmentary to 
permit convincing conclusions, and even the level of circulation of goods is difficult to establish; thus, the 
anonymous person of text no. 1 is characterized, first, as an “Inhaber eines mittelgrossen Handelsunterneh- 
mens” (p. 36) and then as a “(Gross?) Handler” (p. 396). 

39 K.-P. Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion in Byzanz im M.Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1971), 38-62. 

40 Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Greek Merchant,” 105. Cf. Schreiner, Texte, 98. 

41 Oikonomides, Hommes d’affaires, 120-22; cf. idem, “Byzantium between East and West,” ByzF 13 (1988) 
328 f. 

42 E. Ashtor, Levant Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton, NJ, 1983), 105 f. 
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changeably, but sometimes we read about oikemata surrounded by small hospetia. 43 This 
implies a certain difference, at least in size. The number of houses under one private 
ownership could be extremely high. The case of Maria Palaiologina, “the lady of the 
Mongols” ( PLP, no. 21395), the natural daughter of the emperor Michael VIII, must be 
considered exceptional; her property, described in an act of 1351, included rural estates, 
gardens and vineyards, bakeries, and sixty emphyteutic houses near Palaios Phoros in Con¬ 
stantinople. 44 Houses are usually listed in descriptions of aristocratic patrimonies. In the 
estimate of the dowry of Maria Doblytzene/Deblitzene made in 1384, the oikemata in the 
region ( geitonia ) of St. Demetrios ofThessalonike are appraised at 10 litrae, 45 which forms 
almost one-half of the entire dowry (22 litrae). In 1377 Constantine Laskaris and his 
sisters possessed in Serres hospetia (the number of which is not defined in the document) 
as well as a bakery. 46 The dowry of the wife of Theodore Barzanes (PLP, no. 2219) was 
estimated in 1397 at 2200 hyperpyra; 47 it included various houses, some of which had 
their prices indicated (e.g., 218 and 258 hyperpyra); among these buildings were baker¬ 
ies and workshops. In 1240 Matthew Perdikarios possessed a vast property in Thessalon- 
ike that included vineyards and arable land, as well as eight and one-third houses. 48 In 
1313 Kosmas Pankalos handed over to the Constantinopolitan monastery of the Panto- 
krator land and vineyards near Serres, as well as three ergasteria in the emporion of Serres, 
two bakeries in the kastron of Serres, and no fewer than ten houses. 49 Theodore Karabas 
(PLP, no. 11075) owned in 1314 nine houses in the geitonia of the martyr Menas in Thes- 
salonike, an oikema on the Phoros of Staurios, and two houses in the village of Rhabdos, 50 
besides vineyards, wine, grain, implements, etc. 

This list, which has no claims to be exhaustive, differs drastically from that established 
by Gunter Weiss. 51 Weiss enumerates 30 possessions of both secular and ecclesiastical 
owners between 1233 and 1445, almost all of a rural character rarely containing build¬ 
ings or workshops. The difference, probably, can be explained by his principle of selec¬ 
tion: Weiss included in his catalogue only those descriptions of properties of which the 
complete volume was estimated in money. At any rate, we may see (and this is, of course, 
not unexpected) that some of the late Byzantine aristocrats typically possessed urban 
properties in Constantinople, Thessalonike, and Serres. 

Some documents, as we have seen, mention the price of houses. In 1316 Autoriane, 
wife of the sebastos John Polemianites, advised her brother to sell an unspecified number 


43 MM 1: 312.19-20. 

44 Ibid„ 312-17. 

45 Actes deDocheiariou, ed. N. Oikonomides (Paris, 1984), no. 49. 5—6. See N. Oikonomides, The Properties 
of the Deblitzenoi in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” Charanis Studies (New Brunswick, 1980), 
180 . 

46 Actes de Lavra, ed. P. Lemerle et al., 4 vols. (Paris, 1970-82), 3, no. 148.10-12. 

47 MM 2: 347.15. 

48 Actes de Lavra 2, no. 70.24-29. 

49 Actes de Kutlumus, ed. P. Lemerle (Paris, 1988), no. 8.12-16. 

50 Actes de Chilandar, ed. L. Petit, VizVrem 17 (1911), Prilozenie, no. 27.21-33 and 27.50. 

51 G. Weiss, “Vermogensbildung der Byzantiner in Privathand: Methodische Fragen einer quantitativen 
Analyse,” Byzantina 11 (1982), 88-92, nos. 27-56. J.-Cl. Cheynet, E. Malamut, and C. Morrisson (“Prix et 
salaires a Byzance [Xe-XVe siecle],” in Homines et richesses dans I’Empire byzantin, II [Paris, 1991], 353-56) 
established a list of seventy-six appraisals of houses (mosdy between 1281 and 1430), the prices of which are 
indicated in available sources. 
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of her houses for 550 hyperpyra. 52 The sons of Perios Lampadenos, oikeioi of the emperor 
(. PLP, no. 14412), possessed several buildings, of which a bakery was estimated at 50 
hyperpyra, a triklinon at 160, and a house named “the low mansion” (hamaipalatiori) at 
120. 53 The houses of Demetrios Kalamanos and his two brothers in Thessalonike {PLP, 
no. 10221) were estimated at 250 hyperpyra; 54 Martha-Melania, daughter of the stratope- 
darch Petzikopoulos {PLP, no. 22529), and her sons sold to Chilandar three large houses 
for 140 hyperpyra. 55 In 1400/1 Manuel Bouzenos, oikeios of the emperor {PLP, no. 3018), 
sold his oikemata to Thomas Kallokyres for 270 hyperpyra. 56 

Houses were a substantial part of the property owned by aristocrats, and they were 
used as security for loans. Thus, Eustathios Kinnamos received as dowry a vineyard and 
several houses. When he needed money he gave these houses as security for 200 hyper¬ 
pyra; he also sold some houses of his own. A certain Panopoulos received 300 hyperpyra 
from Thomas Kallokyres having given him for security a house sold to him by the monas¬ 
tery of Hodegoi. 57 

Not only aristocrats were homeowners: we read in an act about the priest Michael 
who is said to possess nothing except for two hospetia; one of these houses was estimated 
at 24 hyperpyra only 58 —not surprisingly less than houses of the noble families. John 
Andronas and his wife Anna sold to the monastery of the Virgin called Jerusalem three 
houses in the geitonia of St. Paramonos in Thessalonike for the small sum of 54 hyper¬ 
pyra. 59 Anysia Platyskalitissa sold to Chilandar in the same geitonia two oikemata for 40 
hyperpyra. 60 In 1320 Anna Paxamado, with her brother, received 60 hyperpyra from the 
monastery of Iviron for three houses located in Thessalonike, in the geitonia of Acheiro- 
poietos. 61 In 1326 the same monastery acquired three houses, a small garden, a wine 
press, and some other immovables in Thessalonike for 100 hyperpyra. 62 

Even though our data are scarce and incidental, we may assert that the lay aristocracy 
possessed houses (and sometimes artisanal workshops) in substantial numbers; ten 
houses owned by a single person were not exceptional. Calculation of the average price 
is difficult, since in many cases the number of houses is not specified; where we are aware 
of individual prices, they oscillate from 50 to 250 hyperpyra. The houses that belonged 
to the people of lower status seem to have been less valuable: the meager figures we have 
gathered above are between 18 and 24 hyperpyra. We do not know whether this differ¬ 
ence in price was accounted for by the size of the buildings, by their location, or by the 
social position of their owners. 

52 H. Hunger and O. Kresten, Das Register des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel, I (Vienna, 1981) no 44 d 
308.4-6. ’ 

55 MM 2: 356.17-21. 

Actes de Zographou, ed. W. Regel, E. Kurtz, and B. Korablev, VizVrem 13 (1907), no. 25. 71-74. 

55 Actes de Chilandar, no. 112.35-41. 

56 MM 2: 493.31-32. 

57 Hunger and Kresten, Register, I, no. 38, p. 290.6-8; MM 2: 380.19-26 

58 MM 2: 339.11-16. 

59 Actes de Chilandar, no. 25.26-27. 

60 Ibid., no. 106.36-38. M. Sjuzjumov, “Predprinimaterstvo v vizantijskom gorode,” ADSV 4 (1966), 20 n. 

11, affirms that houses in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were cheaper than in the sixth century. 

61 F. Dolger, Aus den Schatzkammern des Heiligen Berges (Munich, 1948), no. 111.28 =Actes d’lviron, III ed. T. 
Lefort et al. (Paris, 1994), no. 78.28. 

62 Actes d’lviron, III, no. 84.32. 
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The data collected by Michel Balard from the Genoese notarial acts of 1389/90 pro¬ 
vide the prices of houses in Pera: one house was valued at 450 hyperpyra, another at 
600, and two houses located near a soap manufacture cost an exorbitant sum of 4,000. 6S 
Balard notes that these figures are higher than those of the end of the thirteenth century, 
even taking into consideration the devaluation of Byzantine coins, but they are also sub¬ 
stantially higher than those cited in the contemporary Greek documents collected by 
Jean Claude Cheynet, Elisabeth Malamut, and Cecile Morrisson (see note 51). Is this 
difference accidental, or does it show that the immovable properties in Pera were better 
or simply more expensive than those of the Greek population? The data are too scanty 
to draw a conclusion. 

Besides houses, documents mention time and again workshops belonging to aristo¬ 
crats (and other city dwellers?). Thus, circa 1360 Bryennisa bequeathed to her relative 
Magistrina ( PLP, no. 16039) some immovables near Mikra Pyle (in Constantinople?) that 
included, besides a garden and some houses, a bakery and three ergasteria. 64 In 1400 a 
myrepsikon ergasterion (a shop for the production or sale of unguents and perfums) near 
Kynegou Pyle in Constantinople belonged to Kaukania and John Antiocheites Kaloeidas; 
it was estimated at 200 hyperpyra. 65 In the same year, Theodora, widow of Astrapyres, 
possessed a kapelikon ergasterion in the quarter of Vlanka in Constantinople; 66 she gave it 
as security for her debt of 85 hyperpyra. We can only guess to what extent these numbers 
were determined by the menacing political situation circa 1400. 

The owners rented out their houses. 67 The concentration of a significant number of 
houses in private hands leads to the conclusion that houses were in high demand in late 
Byzantine cities, that the “real estate industry” flourished. We may hypothesize that this 
was somehow connected with the influx of Byzantines into the cities. We have no figures 
concerning the fluctuation of the urban population in the fourteenth century, but we 
have a representative cross-section of the demographic changes in southern Macedonia 
during the first half of that century, and it is commonly held that the countryside saw a 
decrease of population in these years. 68 The political instability of the period seems to 
provide us with a sufficient explanation of this depopulation: Turkish inroads and civil 
wars took their toll. But was political instability the only cause of the depletion of rural 
areas in the fourteenth century? The comparison with the Italian situation permits us to 
approach the problem from a completely different standpoint: David Herlihy’s calcula¬ 
tions demonstrate that at the same time a demographic plunge took place in the rural 

63 M. Balard, La Romanie genoise, I (Rome, 1978), 197. 

64 MM 1: 391.32-392.2. On the case of Magistrina, see Les regestes des actes dupatriarcat de Constantinople , ed. 
J. Darrouzes, 8 vols. (Paris, 1932-79), V, nos. 2,424-27. The Mikra Pyle is not mentioned in R. Janins 
Constantinople byzantine (Paris, 1964). 

65 MM 2: 358.12-13. 

66 Iibd., 367.9-14. 

67 K.-P. Matschke, “Grund- und Hauseigentum in und um Konstantinopel in spatbyzantinischer Zeit,” 
Jahrbuchfur Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1984)/IV, 125. 

68 A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire (Princeton, NJ, 1977), 266; see also 
N. K. Kondov, “Demographische Notizien uber die Landbevolkerung aus dem Gebiet des Unteren Strymon 
in der ersten Halfte des XIV. Jahrhunderts,” Etudes halkaniques 2-3 (1965), 261-72; D. Jacoby, Societe et demo¬ 
graphy a Byzance et en Romanie latine (London, 1975), art. ill, pp. 161-86; A. Kazhdan, “Novye issledovanija 
po vizantijskoj demografii,” VizVrem 29 (1969), 307-10. 
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areas around Pistoia and in many other places, 69 and the low birthrate of the Tuscan 
urban population was compensated by the immigration of peasants into cities. 70 Accord¬ 
ingly we may surmise that a part of the population of the Byzantine countryside moved 
into cities in the fourteenth century forming there a layer of potential tenants. The evi¬ 
dence of such migration is meager but not completely nonexistent. Thus, in the praktikon 
of 1321 six peasant families are registered who moved from their villages to Thessalonike 
and continued to pay rent to the monastery of Lavra; one of these settlers is described 
as the son of a butcher, another a cutter of marble. 71 The influx of such families made 
the “real estate industry” profitable. 

The lay nobility, or at least a part of it, was active in renting out their houses; it seems, 
however, that ecclesiastical and monastic institutions stood apart from this enterprise. It 
is usually thought that Byzantine monasteries obtained vast properties within city walls. 72 
This thesis, however, must be checked. According to Margarita Poljakovskaja, no less 
than twenty houses in Thessalonike belonging to Athonian monasteries are mentioned 
in the available sources. Certainly, this figure is immeasurably lower than the real num¬ 
ber of monastic buildings within the city, but the insignificance of it—in comparison with 
the number of houses in the hands of secular owners (up to sixty in one “household”!)— 
is striking. Moreover, many inventories of monastic immovables do not mention urban 
elements at all. Thus, the chrysobull of Andronikos II of 1298, listing the possessions of 
Lavra both near and in Thessalonike, itemizes only rural properties: villages, metochia, 
fields, vineyards, mills, and so on; 73 this rural character of Lavra’s possessions did not 
change in the first half of the fourteenth century. 74 Only land (yf\ and choraphia) is named 
in the praktikon of the property of the Zographou monastery of 1294. 75 The list of the 


69 D. Herlihy, Medieval and Renaissance Pistoia (New Haven, 1967), 57-71; idem, Cities and Society (as in note 
1), art. vii, p. 3 f. 

70 Herlihy, Cities and Society, art. XI, p. 182 f. 

1 Actes de Lavra 2, no. 109.53, 225, 270, 271, 373,425. See Ks. Chvostova, “Nekotorye voprosy vnutrennej 
torgovli i torgovoj politiki v Vizantii XIV-XV vv.,” VizVrem 50 (1989), 41 f. 

72 See particularly articles by M. A. Poljakovskaja: “K voprosu o charaktere gorodskoj i prigorodnoj monas- 
tyrskoj sobstvennosti v pozdnej Vizantii,” ADSV 4 (1966), 75-93; “Metochi v gorodskom i prigorodnom 
chozjajstve pozdnej Vizantii,” Permskij universitet: Ucenye zapiski 143 (1966), 93-97; “Monastyrskie vladenija v 
Fessalonike i ee prigorodnom rajone v XlV-nacale XV vv.,” ADSV 3 (1965), 17-46; Monastyrskie vladenija v 
gorodeSerryi prigorodnom rajonev XIVv.” VizVrem 27 (1967), 310-18. The data collected by Poljakovskaja were 
supplemented and corrected by B. Ferjancic, “Posedi vizantijskich provincijskich manastira u gradovima,” 
ZRVI 19 (1980), 209-50, who distinguishes the lands possessed by close-by and remote monasteries, but 
does not categorize specifically urban (shops, bakeries, and so forth) and agricultural (gardens, etc.) immov¬ 
ables. In the same vein A. Bryer, “The Late Byzantine Monastery in Town and Countryside,” Studies in 
Church History 16 (1979), 222—25, notes that monasteries owned lands and dependent peasants and that rural 
monasteries maintained metochia in the capital, but he does not discuss the nature of the monastic urban 
property. M. Zivojinovic, in a recent article (“The Houses of Hilandar Monastery in Thessalonike during the 
Fourteenth Century,” in To Hellenikon: Studies in Honor of Sp. Vryonis,Jr., I [New Rochelle, NY, 1993], 465-74), 
deals primarily with the architectural image of buildings, not with their economic functions. Cf. also D. 
Papachryssanthou, Maisons modestes a Thessalonique au XlVe siecle,” Ametos ste mneme F. Apostoloboulou 
(Athens, 1984), 254-67. 

n Actes de Lavra 2, no. 89.80-150. 

74 See the chrysobull of 1329: Actes de Lavra 3, no. 118.77-154. 

lb Actes de Zographou, no. 52. On the date, see G. Ostrogorsky, Pour I’histoire de la feodalite byzantine (Brussels, 
1954), 270 n. 1. 
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possessions of the monastery of All-Saints transferred by Helena Dusan to Lavra in 1361 
comprises agricultural possessions only. 76 The Chilandar monastery owned in 1299 chora- 
phia, olive groves, vineyards, gardens, and mills, but no specific urban properties, and 
its possessions retain the same agricultural pattern in the fourteenth century. 77 

In some monastic inventories (and similar lists) oikemata are included. Thus, the 
chrysobull of Andronikos II of 1322 itemizes rural properties of the Xenophon monas¬ 
tery and adds to them recent acquisitions in Thessalonike—houses (of an unqualified 
quantity) and three ergasteria , 78 In 1394 Manuel II listed in a chrysobull oikemata of the 
Athonian monastery Pantokrator in various towns—Chrysopolis, Eleutheroupolis, and 
Christoupolis. 79 In 1415 the monastery of the Virgin of the Life-receiving Source pos¬ 
sessed oikemata on Lemnos—in both the kastron and the emporion. 80 In 1428-43 Lavra 
owned in Aenos several oikemata and a hospetion , 81 but it is possible that these houses were 
parts of rural rather than urban milieux, being surrounded by choraphia and fruit trees. 

An act of exchange of properties between two monasteries, Chortaites and Iviron, 
signed circa 1320, enumerates the immovables owned by these monasteries in and near 
Thessalonike; unfortunately the end of the document is lost. 82 In general statements 
(1.19-20, 35, 36, 53) the scribe speaks of the court (auArj) with houses; one clause, how¬ 
ever, is more specific and shows the rural character of, at least, one of the properties that 
is itemized (1.61-62) as “a bakery, two wine presses, six mulberry trees and a garden.” 

It seems that urban properties were less substantial in the monastic economy than in 
the households of secular owners: not only do monastic inventories and imperial 
chrysobulls usually ignore houses, but even when mentioning them fiscal officials de¬ 
scribe them summarily, without indication of precise numbers of buildings. It seems to 
some extent exceptional that several documents related to Serres reveal a greater interest 
in urban properties than the acts dealing with Constantinople and Thessalonike; thus, 
the chrysobull of Andronikos II of 1309 lists three oikemata of the monastery of Menoi- 
keion in Serres and defines them as two ergasteria and a bakery; 83 in the chrysobull of 
Stefan Dusan of 1345, the urban properties of Menoikeion in Serres are described as 
“various ergasteria near the Imperial gate and other various oikemata for rent (evoiki- 
axa).” 84 Menoikeion was not the only monastery to possess immovables in Serres; Chi¬ 
landar also kept a house in Serres in the fourteenth century. 85 The urban property of 
Kosmas Pankalos in Serres (see above) was donated to the Constantinopolitan monastery 
of the Pantokrator and eventually transferred to the monastery of Koutloumous: it in¬ 
cluded houses, a bakery, and three ergasteria , 86 

^ Actes de Lavra 3, no. 140.12-20. 

77 Actes de Chilandar, no. 13.50-81; cf. nos. 31-33, 58. 

™Actes de Xenophon, ed. D. Papachryssanthou (Paris, 1986), no. 17.57-59. 

™ Actes de Pantocrator, ed. V. Kravari (Paris, 1991), no. 16.16-19. See the patriarch Antony IV’s confirma¬ 
tion: MM 2: 217.34-35, 218.5 (with a wrong date). 

m Actes de Lavra 3, no. 164.4-5. 

81 Ibid., no. 166.9-15. 

^ Actes d’lviron, III, no. 76. 

83 A. Guillou, Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le mont Menecee (Paris, 1955), no. 4.25. 

84 Ibid., no. 39.67-68. 

mA ctes de Chilandar, nos. 62.55-56, 63.34-36, 63.62-64. The house of Nikephoros Amaxas (no. 138.44) is, 
evidently, a different property. 

86 Actes de Kutlumus, no. 18.41-44. 
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The question arises as to whether the attention paid to urban properties in the mo¬ 
nastic documents referring to Serres is accidental or whether the monasteries of Me- 
noikeion, Chilandar, and Koutloumous found in Serres a more beneficial terrain than in 
Thessalonike; moreover, we have noticed that various monasteries acquired houses in 
other provincial towns, such as Chrysopoulis, Aenos, and others. If this observation is 
correct (but unfortunately the data available are too scanty), we may hypothesize that the 
situation in Thessalonike differed from that in Serres and other (smaller?) towns in which 
monastic property was more strongly enrooted. 87 

If monastic chrysobulls and similar acts usually omit the possession of houses in Thes¬ 
salonike and, possibly, in other places—which does not yet prove that monasteries did 
not possess them but probably only that they paid more attention to their rural estates— 
some acts mention workshops and houses donated to monasteries or ecclesiastical in¬ 
stitutions. Especially rich in data is the chrysobull of John V of 1342 confirming a 
grant of a monk Niphon to Lavra in which the properties of the xenon of St. Pantelee- 
mon in Constantinople are catalogued. They included houses, various workshops, 
“tables” of exchange, and so on; 88 Lavra had to receive some revenue from these enter¬ 
prises. 

Various donations and sales of houses to monasteries or churches are registered in 
documents that have survived. For instance, in 1321 Alexander Eurippiotes, megas allag¬ 
ios (PLP, no. 6321), was granted the village Poungion to remunerate him for the donation 
of houses (in unspecified number) to the church of Hodegetria in Thessalonike. 89 In 
1381, upon entering the monastery of Docheiariou, Stamatios-Simon donated to this 
institution his oikema located in the geitonia of Hippodromos, in Thessalonike, as well as 
his vineyard outside the city. 90 Alexander Doukas Sarantenos and his wife sold in 1322 
three houses to Chilandar in the geitonia of St. Paramonos, in Thessalonike. 91 The num¬ 
ber of examples can easily be increased, and some cases have already been mentioned 
above. 

These acquisitions, however, do not always appear in inventories. Thus, in 1320 Basil 
Modenos sold to Chilandar several oikemata in Thessalonike as well as a vineyard and 
some land, in the chrysobull of Andronikos III of 1321, listing the monastery’s posses¬ 
sions, only the vineyard of Modenos is included. 92 Another case is the property of Maria 
Deblitzene which, as we have seen, contained substantial urban property. In the contract 
of 1419, Theodora, Maria’s daughter, states, however, that her mother, before her death. 


87 The problem of the so-called typology of late Byzantine towns has been raised by V. Hrochova, Byzantska 
mesta ve 13.-15. stoletl (Prague, 1967), and “Soucasny stav badani o stredovekem meste v jihovychodnl 
Evrope, Ceskoslovensky casopis historicky 4 (1977), 585-606; cf. also V. N. Zavrazin, “Nekotorye problemy istorii 
pozdnevizantijskogo goroda v novejsich issledovanijach,” VizVrem 41 (1980), 273 f. I am afraid that the clear 
categorization suggested by Hrochova is—the scarcity of sources considered—premature; thus, on p. 88 of 
the book, Hrochova placed Mistra both in the first category (great cities— emporia (!, the term emporion did 
not designate a great city]) and in the second category (the centers of vast regions). 

m Actes de Lavra 3, no. 123.99-160. On this document, see F. Dolger and P. Wirth, Regesten der Kaiserurkun- 
den des ostromischen Reiches, V (Munich-Berlin, 1965), no. 2885. 

89 Actes de Chilandar, no. 67.3-9. 

90 Actes de Docheiariou, no. 47.12-14. 

91 Actes de Chilandar, no. 84.20-27. 

92 Ibid., no. 53.13-18; cf. no. 63.27. In another purchase deed of 1329, Modenos’ estate is defined as a 
zeugolateion with houses, vineyards, and gardens (ibid., no. 118.10-12). 
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donated to the monastery of Docheiariou choraphia and paroikoi, 93 but no urban posses¬ 
sions are mentioned. 

There are some cases that show how monks were getting rid of the houses they had 
been granted. In 1390 the widow of Sanianos donated to the monastery of Hodegoi a 
house (in Constantinople?) that the monastery sold right away to a certain Panopoulos. 94 
The workshops inherited by Magistrina from Bryennisa (see above) were given by Ma- 
gistrina to the monastery of St. Paul of Latros, which did not hold them for long, but 
sold houses and three ergasteria to a secular owner, a certain Synadene. 95 When the mon¬ 
astery of Vatopedi sold to another monastery, the Zographou, its metochion in the geitonia 
of St. Pelagia, in Thessalonike in 1270, the scribe inserted in the charter a clause “in 
order to buy for this price a more profitable estate.” 96 

Certainly, the data are too insignificant to allow a persuasive solution, but are we not 
at least to ask whether monastic institutions were less interested in urban properties than 
secular owners. A patriarchal letter of 1401 graphically describes the attitude of a nun 
toward her property in Constantinople. In the region of Kynegon there was an allotment 
of a certain Maurommates with houses, trees, and vines; Maurommates left the city, and 
the allotment was administered by his relative, the nun Petraleiphine. The nun neglected 
the land, destroyed the plants, and the deserted place was haunted by casual passersby, 
so that the gardener, unable to prevent frequent thefts, was thinking of fleeing. A neigh¬ 
bor, Mark Palaiologos Iagaris, intervened: he built a fence, cleared the lot of stones (?), 
and planted it. 97 Again, we have here no more than an isolated case, but it somehow 
reflects the different approach of a secular landowner and a nun toward urban property. 
The nun—at least this particular nun, Petraleiphine—was uninterested in keeping the 
house and its garden in proper condition. Certainly, we may assume that other nuns, 
monks, or monastic communities had a different attitude toward urban immovables. 

Monasteries exploited their immovables, usually in a medieval way, renting them out 
ad vitam. A patriarchal letter of 1400 confirms a contract between several monasteries in 
Thessalonike and a certain Constantine Samaminthes who rented for the term of his life 
a myrepsikon ergasterion that belonged to four ecclesiastical institutions. 98 The baker Man¬ 
uel Chrysoberges “bought” (fvyopaoe) from the nunnery of the Lady Martha a house for 
14 hyperpyra; 99 in fact, the deal was a lease, since Chrysoberges stipulated that he would 
pay an annual rent, and after the death of the baker and his wife (if they died childless) 
the nunnery would inherit the hospetion. A similar contract was concluded between Mari¬ 
nos Manikaites and the monastery of Dionysiou in 1463. Manikaites gave to the monas¬ 
tery 10 nomismata for a workshop located on Lemnos (which was conquered by the 
Ottomans only in 1479); he was to dwell in the place until his death, whereafter the 
building had to be returned to the monastery. 100 

93 Actes de Docheiariou, no. 57.5-8; cf. no. 58.3-4. 

94MM 2: 380.19-26. On this case, see A. Failler, “Une donation des epoux Sanianoi aux monastere des 
Hodegoi,” REB 34 (1976), 111-17. 

95 MM 1: 392.1-2. 

96 Actes de Zographou, no. 8.6-9. 

9 7MM 2: 497.2-17. On this letter, see Darrouzes, Les regestes, VI, no. 3210. 

98 MM 2: 525 f. 

99 MM 2: 441.25-33. On the date, see Darrouzes, Les regestes, VI, no. 3169. 

100 Actes de Dionysiou, no. 30.2-6. 
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Side by side with these traditional (and I would even say feudal) forms of lord-tenant 
relations, new forms were developing that have some features of “entrepreneurship” and 
were, in a certain sense, more advanced than similar institutions in contemporary Italy. 

One act of 1264 is a contract of lease. 101 The monastery of Iviron rented out to Nicho¬ 
las Kamoudes and three of his successors its metochion located in the geitonia of St. Para- 
monos in Thessalonike on the condition of an annual payment of a (nominal?) sum of 4 
nomismata; the property included a church and six houses (1.22-23). What is notewor¬ 
thy about this contract is the personality of the locator: Nicholas Kamoudes was a crafts¬ 
man, a saddler (1.8). Under the guise of a medieval lease for four generations with a 
nominal rent, a new enterprise was probably developing, and Kamoudes evidently 
counted on the profit from managing these houses. 

One of the most important innovations in the economic life of fourteenth-century 
Tuscany was the so-called mezzadria, which Herlihy defines as an agrarian contract that 
established a new form of rent: instead of high and fixed payments, the mezzadria obliged 
the tenant to give half of the harvest to the landlord in return for which the landlord was 
to provide the capital (oxen, stock, seeds, and so on) needed for agricultural production. 
Herlihy stresses that the mezzadria did not create a capitalist system but remained within 
the framework of the “gift economy,” the landlord being protector and patron of the 
tenant. 102 

Late Byzantium knew as well energetic entrepreneurs who ventured to improve pro¬ 
ductivity on and increase income from rented properties. It is difficult to interpret these 
cases. Unlike the Tuscan mezzadria, cases of late Byzantine “improved rent” are few, and 
their legal nature is poorly defined; what is even worse, we do not know to what extent 
this “improved rent” was an innovation of the fourteenth century. Since our knowledge 
about the agrarian history of Byzantium is almost blank, it is easy to hypothesize that the 
empire inherited this kind of relation from the Roman past. Given all this, let us analyze 
several cases of “improved rent” reflected in the available documents. 

The simplest case is described in an act of 1314, a deal struck between the monastery 
of Iviron and a certain Constantine Marmaras. 103 The act does not say who this Con¬ 
stantine was, and the suggestion that he was a marbleworker (in accordance with his 
second name) cannot be substantiated. Be that as it may, Constantine acquired three 
houses in the geitonia of Acheiropoietos (in Thessalonike) near the property of the Iviron. 
After a certain period of time, the monastery, referring to its right of neighborhood, 
urged Marmaras to yield these houses to the monks and paid him 70 nomismata as the 
price of the allotment and 40 nomismata for the improvements made on the land. Since 
the payment for the improvements surpassed half of the price of the holding, we may 
hypothesize that they were substantial. 

The convent of Panagia Pausolype in Constantinople rented out its garden to the 
Spyridones brothers who stipulated that they would plant a vineyard there; after five 
years, the tenants were to provide the convent with half of the produced wine, whereas 
the convent paid the brothers six hyperpyra at the time of the harvest. 104 The ameliora- 

l0l Actes d’Iviron, III, no. 60. 

102 Herlihy, Medieval and Renaissance Pistoia, 136; cf. also his Cities and Society (as in note 1), art. xiv, p. 12 f. 

W3 Actes d’Iviron, III, no. 73. 

104 MM 2: 499 f. 
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don was successful: whereas the garden had barely given 20 hyperpyra of income, the 
half of the revenue that the convent received from its tenants amounted to 50 hyperpyra. 
Unfortunately, one of the brothers perished, and the situation deteriorated. A less suc¬ 
cessful case is described in a patriarchal letter of 1401. The convent of St. Andrew in 
Tribunal, located in Constantinople, rented out a vineyard to a certain Luke and his 
companion on the condition that the tenants would ameliorate the land in four years 
and then pay the convent half of their harvest. Luke failed to fulfill his stipulation, and 
the contract was canceled. 105 

The litigation that took place in 1400/1 between Irene Palaiologina and her rela¬ 
tives—her brother Andronikos and her uncle David—about their rights on the land of 
the church of the Immaculate Virgin in Constantinople reveals some elements of amelio¬ 
ration; it does not matter for our purpose whether Irene acted legitimately or not, but 
she reportedly planted a vineyard on the property (or a pasture? vopn has both mean¬ 
ings) of the church, and at the same time the unidentified Pepagomenos planted a vine¬ 
yard on the driveway connecting the same property with the thoroughfare. Andronikos, 
on the other hand, also tried to exploit the ecclesiastical property for economic ends; at 
any rate, Irene accused her brother of transforming the shrine into a storage for 
grapes. 106 Also in Constantinople, a certain Manuel Katalanos rented a piece of land 
owned by the Peribleptos monastery for the term of his life; he stipulated that he would 
transform the land into a vineyard. The document guaranteed the renter unrestricted 
ownership, whatever that meant, and allowed him, after payment of an additional 20 
hyperpyra, to transfer the property to his heirs. 107 

Leasing for half of a harvest was well known in Byzantium long before the fourteenth 
century; it is mentioned in the Farmer’s Law, among others texts. There is no evidence, 
however, that the seventh-century lease presupposed the amelioration of land or any 
payment on the part of the landowner (as in the case of the Spyridones brothers) or 
granting favorable conditions to the renter (such as the exemption from payment for 
certain years as in the case of Luke). The renters of the ninth to eleventh centuries were 
paroikoi , 108 who eventually were transformed into dependent peasants, and not well-off 
entrepreneurs like Spyridones and Luke. 

The late Byzantine “improved” or “ameliorated” rent contributed to the growth of 
productivity and to the increase of agricultural income. At the same time, a more compli¬ 
cated form of “ameliorated” rent began to appear in Byzantium: in some cases the rent¬ 
er’s payment was not determined “post factum,” as a part (the half) of his yield, but was 
fixed in the contract so that the renter appropriated all the income above the contrac¬ 
tual figure. 

These cases are few and known more from legal deliberations than contracts. One of 
the earliest known cases is a litigation described in an act of 1295. 109 According to this 
document, a certain priest, Nicholas Platyskalites by name, allegedly rented from the 

105 MM 2: 506 f. 

106 MM 2: 457.6-9 and 32-33; see commentary Darrouzes, Les regestes, VI, no. 3182. 

107 H, Hunger, “Zu den rechtlichen Inedita des konstantinopler Patriarchatsregisters im cod. Vindob. hist, 
gr. 48,” REB 24 (1966), 59. 

108 M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre a Byzance du Vie au Xle siecle (Paris, 1992), 355, emphasizes that by that 
time the Roman distinction between the renter -emphyteutes and the half-dependent paroikos had a tendency 
to be blurred. 

l09 Actes d’lviron, III, no. 67.21—31. 
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monastery of Iviron a piece of land of approximately 30 modioi, having stipulated an 
annual payment of three nomismata and a promise to produce improvements, to wit 
plant a vineyard. The monks, however, accused Platyskalites of deception and canceled 
the contract. Leaving aside colorful details (Platyskalites called the Iberian monks Arme¬ 
nians and Bogomils [1.51-52]), we may assume that the monks, having seen the growing 
productivity of the land they had rented out, decided to request its return. Similarly, 
such was the background of the monastery’s litigation with the Argyropouloi. 110 The Arg- 
yropouloi were considered noble in Thessalonike, and at the same time they were active 
in the fur trade, in financing, and in buying houses. 111 In 1421 they were defendants in 
a case instituted by Iviron. According to the judicial decision, Iviron owned in Thessalon¬ 
ike, near the Golden Gate, a complex of gardens that the monks leased to small tenants 
collecting from all of them 59V2 hyperpyra. In 1404, they changed the system and rented 
the gardens to the Argyropouloi for a lesser sum; we are not told why the payment was 
decreased. The Argyropouloi spent a substantial amount of money (17,000 aspra) on the 
amelioration of the land, and managed to increase the payments (called morta or pakton) 
of their tenants to 115 hyperpyra, not counting the “gifts” in kind. The monks decided 
to take the gardens back; they won the case, and the emperor Manuel II confirmed the 
verdict of the tribunal. 

A similar case was brought before a judge in Thessalonike in 1419. A certain Dadas 
rented from the monastery of Xenophon five grocery shops and three large houses in 
the geitonia of Asomatoi, located in the Great Stoa; he stipulated that he would pay to the 
monastery three hyperpyra. Evidently, Xenophon was unable to exploit the immovables 
properly. The entrepreneur, however, transformed the shops into a large wine market, 
and his income grew to the substantial figure of 30 hyperpyra. Restructuring, naturally, 
required major expenses. The ecclesiastical tribunal that heard this case decided that 
Dadas’ sons (he died some years beforehand) had the choice of either paying an in¬ 
creased sum or of canceling the contract after having received compensation for the 
amelioration undertaken by their father. The document contains a theoretical conclusion 
that justifies the change of conditions, since the law of emphyteusis , said the judge, is not 
applicable to ergasteria and houses. And which lord, he continues, will bear calmly that 
his property is bringing such an income that flows to alien hands and not to the actual 
proprietor! 112 

The act of 1432 is not the minutes of a judicial session but a contract. It presents 
a similar enterprise: the New Monastery (Nea Mone) in Thessalonike had a workshop 
producing linseed oil; a certain Turk (or, probably, but not necessarily we should read it 
as a proper name, Tourkos?) used it and paid a rent the amount of which is not defined. 
Then Constantine Manklabites came and offered to pay eight nomismata for the ergaster- 
ion, promising amelioration and improvement of the quality of work. 113 

We may state that monasteries—as far as the available documentation allows us to 

ll0 Do\ger,Ausden Schatzkammern, no. 102; cf. also ibid., no. 24. On this case, A. Kazhdan, “Novye materialy 
po vnutrennej istorii Vizantii X-XV vv.,” VizVrem 13 (1958), 305 f, and (in French) “Vita materiale e paesaggio 
rurale,” in La civilita bizantina: oggetti e mesaggio, ed. A. Guillou (Rome, 1991), 201-4; Ferjancic, “Posedi” (as 
in note 72), 221 f. Ks. Chvostova, Osobennosti agrarnopravovych otnosenij v pozdnej Vizantii (Moscow, 1968), 259, 
and especially Matschke, Schlacht (as in note 31), 159-75. 

111 MM 2: 374.32, 472.9, 493.4-5. 

U2 Actes de Xenophon, no. 32.29-33. On this case, Chvostova, “Nekotorye voprosy” (as in note 71), 42. 

113 Actes de Lavra 3, no. 168.4-7. 
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judge—were not an active force of economic progress in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but the local enterprises were energetic, even though not on such an expansive 
scale as the leading Italian companies. Even though the evidence is scanty, some forms 
of late Byzantine enterprise (shareholding in salt production, the “real estate industry,” 
the agrobusiness of the Argyropouloi) remind one of a “pre-capitalistic” organization of 
economy. In other words, even though it is impossible to affirm that Byzantium reached 
by the middle of the fourteenth century the stage of “pre-capitalist” entrepreneurship, 
there were in Byzantium individual entrepreneurs of the new type. Similarly, even 
though there was no Byzantine Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
there were individual humanists who could find a common tongue with the cultural elite 
of the new northern Italy. 

Recently, Oikonomides suggested the following picture of the late Byzantine eco¬ 
nomic evolution: “During the Palaiologan period, the large Byzantine cities developed 
similarities with Western ones, while the countryside remained faithful to tradition and, 
with time, came to look more and more oriental.” 114 My observations seem to coincide 
with the first section of his statement, but they introduce, I suppose, certain nuances: 
the new tendencies (whether we call them “pre-capitalist” or not, does not matter) were 
noticeable not only in commerce proper but in dealings with city immovables and in 
what can conventionally be called “agrobusiness.” The late Byzantine enterprise found 
fertile soil in trading and leasing houses and in exploiting “improved” gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and so on. Laiou’s “unexpected” observation concerning the export of grain from 
(war depleted) Thrace 115 shows that this enterprise was far from being totally unsuccess¬ 
ful; probably, the countryside was not completely alien to new tendencies. Another nu¬ 
ance is the difference between lay (and aristocratic) enterprise and the monastic house¬ 
hold that seems to be less businesslike, more traditional, and, at the same time, inclined 
to fleece energetic entrepreneurs when the judicial system and imperial support allowed 
monks to do so. 

We often speak about the economic decline of Byzantium in the last centuries of its 
existence. Some scholars stress the external impact (Turkish invasion, 116 Italian domina¬ 
tion of the Byzantine market), others accuse feudal institutions 117 or the clumsy role of 

114 Oikonomides, “Byzantium between East and West” (as in note 41), 321. Ks. Chvostova also questions 
(or at least, moderates) the theory of the economic crisis in the late Byzantine city (“Nekotorye voprosy,” 
36-46); she stresses the development of the money economy in this period, but puts emphasis not on private 
entrepreneurship but on state policy and on the role of monastic institutions in trade and manufacture. 

115 Laiou, “Byzantine Economy” (as in note 16), 220. In an old (and forgotten) article by M. Andreeva 
(“Torgovyj dogovor Vizantii i Dubrovnika i istorija ego podgotovki,” BSl 6 [1935-36], 115-17, 127-30), we 
find important data on the flourishing agriculture in the Peloponnese of the fifteenth century and on the 
export of grain from “Romania” to Dubrovnik. According to Andreeva, in the fourteenth century Romania 
provided only 20% of the grain exported to Dubrovnik from the Sicilian kingdom; in the fifteenth century, 
the amount of importation from Romania increased significantly. I. Sakazov (“Bulgarische Wirtschafts- 
geschichte,” in Grundriss der slavischen Philologie und Kulturgeschichte 5 [1929], 103 f)> referring to Pegolotti, 
wrote that in Bulgaria the large estates had exported grain of good quality and in substantial amounts. 

116 The role of the Turkish invasion deserves a reconsideration: E. Zachariadou, ’E<|)fip,£p£<; arcorceipeq yia 
auTo6ioiKTicrr| < 7 Ti<; eAAriviKe<; rcoXen; Kara xov IA' xai IE' aicbva, Ariadne 5 (1989), 345—52, demonstrated that 
the Turkish raids, disrupting links between the provincial city and the capital, between the city and its 
countryside, contributed to the evolvement of urban independence and city self-administration. 

117 E. T. Gorjanov, “Vizantijskij gorod XIII-XV vv.,” VizVrem 13 (1958), 183, sees in “feudal relations” the 
major hindrance to the development of the late Byzantine city and the cause of its decline. In the revised 
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Constantinopolitan government. I would like to focus on two points in this regard: First 
of all, I have tried to show that the inactivity of the Byzantine tradesman is exaggerated. 
We should not forget that we have more Italian documents than Greek ones, and the 
quality of the Italian texts (referring to Italy) is incomparably better; they are richer in 
information. But there is one more aspect that is worth consideration—the crisis of the 
fourteenth century. 

Viewed from outside, especially from Byzantium, the cities of northern Italy seem 
prosperous in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; in fact, however, the situation there 
was ambivalent or paradoxical. To use Herlihy’s words, “the Italians of the Renaissance 
period would seem to have had the ingenuity, the business acumen, and the capital of 
the industrialization of production.” 118 But at the same time, the country suffered a grave 
decline of population, 119 and the propertied classes invested substantial means in agricul¬ 
ture, draining capital from trade enterprises. The Tuscan city became a cittd signorile, 120 
and acquired patrician or feudal character; Herlihy even speaks of la disurbanizzazione of 
the city. 121 This phenomenon of the “feudalization” of the city had a broader expansion; 
thus, Barcelona underwent an economic decline from the second half of the fourteenth 
century that was reflected in the new ethical value—to live “noble,” that is, on rent, 
without any participation in economic activities. 122 

The “depression” or the “crisis” of the second half of the fourteenth century observ¬ 
able in both Italy and in some transalpine regions used to be explained, by various schol¬ 
ars, by the effect of the Black Death of 1348 and the subsequent demographic decline; it 
turned out that this decline became evident much before the plague struck. Michael 
Postan considered the “crisis” the consequence (“nemesis”) of the “inordinate expansion” 
of the earlier Middle Ages. 123 The Black Death seems only to have aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. At any rate, we do not know which effects the plague had on the Byzantine econ¬ 
omy: its impact was serious in nearby Dubrovnik, 124 and it must have influenced Constan- 


version of this article (in idem, Pozdnevizantijskij feodalizm [Moscow, 1962], 240-302), Gorjanov places empha¬ 
sis on the detrimental impact of Italian merchants. The role of the “feudal factor” in the economic decline 
of Byzantium is stressed particularly in the article by G. L. Kurbatov and V. I. Rutenburg, “Ziloty i compi,” 
VizVrem 30 (1969), 12-16. 

118 Herlihy, “Familiy and Property” (as in note 27), 15. 

119 R. S. Lopez, “Market Expansion: The Case of Genoa ” Journal of Economic History 24 (1964), 448, calcu¬ 
lates the population of Genoa at the end of the thirteenth century at 100,000 and a hundred years thereafter 
at only 60,000. A similar decline can be observed in Florence and other Tuscan cities. 

120 Herlihy, Cities and Society , art. xi, p. 189. 

121 Ibid. In his profound analysis of the movement of prices in fourteenth-century Florence, Ch.-M. de la 
Ronciere (Prix et salaires a Florence au XlVe siecle [Rome, 1982], 774-77) demonstrates the complexity of the 
European economy of that period, which reveals, at least partially, an “evolution regressive,” “stagnation,” 
and “une deterioration a court terme de la condition ouvriere.” 

122 J. S. Amelang, Honored Citizens of Barcelona: Patrician Culture and Class Relations, 1490-1714 (Princeton, 
NJ, 1986). The decline took place also in old centers outside the Mediterranean, such as Ghent: see D. 
Nicholas, The Metamorphosis of a Medieval City: Ghent in the Age of the Arteveldes, 1302-1390 (Lincoln, Nebr.- 
London, 1987). 

123 M. M. Postan, review of Leconomie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans VOccident medieval, by G. Duby, EHR 
16 (1963), 197. 

124 A. Kazhdan, Naemnyj trud v Dubrovnike v XIV veke,” Kratkie soobscenija Instituta slavjanovedenija AN 
SSSR 17 (1955), 43-45. I. Manken, Dubrovackipatriciat u XIV veku (Belgrade, 1960), 78, mentions in passing 
the influence of “the great epidemics” of 1348 an 1363 on the composition of the ruling families in Dubrov- 
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tinople and its vicinity, but we have no sources and can not but speculate on this topic. 
It is noteworthy that the scanty evidence concerning Byzantine “pre-capitalist” activity 
comes from the sources after 1348. 

Whether the Black Death reversed the economic advance of Mediterranean cities, or 
the depression had more profound causes, one point may be stated—“pre-capitalist” 
development both in Italy and in Byzantium led to a cul-de-sac: neither in Tuscany nor 
in Constantinople nor in Thessalonike did a capitalist system of production develop. The 
next step was taken not in areas in which the medieval city reached its apex but on the 
outskirts of Europe, in England, where medieval town life did not flourish and where 
the borough, the country township, and not the noble city was the center of trading 
activity. 125 The major contrast in the late medieval economic development lay not be¬ 
tween northern Italy and Byzantium but between the Mediterranean as an entity and 
“backward,” “provincial” England, whose development was not fettered by the strong 
traditions of medieval urbanism. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


nik. B. Krekic, Dubrovnik in the 14th and 15th Centuries: A City between East and West (Norman, Okla., 1972), 40, 
states that “the middle of the fourteenth century witnessed great changes in the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic,” but he limited these changes to political events, primarily to the conflict between Dubrovnik and 
Serbia (see p. 45). In the comprehensive monograph on Dubrovnik by S. M. Stuard (A State of Deference: 
Ragusa/Dubrovnik in the Medieval Centuries [Philadelphia, 1992]), the Black Plague is treated as a medical event 
(esp. pp. 46-49) with no reference to its economic significance except for the statement that “almost the 
entire Slavic migration to town occurred between 1348 and 1350” (p. 118). The Black Death and its impact 
on the “labor laws” in Dubrovnik is still waiting to be investigated. 

125 E. A. Kosminskij, Issledovanija po agrarnoj istorii Anglii XIII veka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947), 393 f; E. 
Carus-Wilson in The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, ed. M. Postan and E. Rich, II (Cambridge, 1952), 
421 f. 
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Women at Home 

Alexander P. Kazhdan* 


I n recent years some scholars have tended to imagine Byzantine women as living in a 
male-dominated environment, in a military society where men inevitably exercised 
power, under the oppression of “patriarchy.” 1 It is not the purpose of this paper to recon¬ 
sider the evidence invoked to demonstrate that Byzantine women were victims of sexual 
bias. Probably they formed politically a “second class,” despite a significant number of 
influential empresses; probably they formed a “second class” ideologically as well, despite 
the enormously important role of the Virgin Mary in all areas of spiritual life and despite 
the principle that sanctity is equally available to both genders and all ages. The goal 
of this paper is much more modest and limited: to examine the role of women within 
the household. 

The study of this topic is hampered by the lack of adequate sources. Relevant docu¬ 
ments are rare and come primarily from the later centuries. Archaeological data concern¬ 
ing private houses are sparse. Byzantine writers concentrated their attention on political 
and religious events, and only casually referred to everyday life within the private house. 
Since these authors often write about events and relationships of the past, the dating 
of the situation described becomes in many cases problematic: it is difficult to establish 
whether the author (especially a hagiographer) was describing relationships he could 
observe in his own day or repeated, more or less mechanically, information he had found 
in texts produced several hundred years before his birth. 

There is another difficulty we must face: the contradictory nature of our sources. The 
causes of these contradictions are uncertain: they may be caused by the chronological 
distance separating different sources, by local particularities, or by the political, ethical, 
and religious views of the authors we use. I am far from claiming a final solution of the 
problem; this paper is no more than a cautious, tentative attempt to reconsider the idea 
of the Byzantine “patriarchy” and to demonstrate the lack of evidence that in everyday 
relations women were really oppressed by members of the other sex. I focus on relations 

I am extremely grateful to Angeliki Laiou, Alice-Mary Talbot, and Sharon Gerstel for their help on this ar- 
tide. 

lr rhe formulations by J. Herrin, “In Search of Byzantine Women: Three Avenues of Approach,” in Images 
of Women in Antiquity, ed. Av. Cameron and A. Kuhrt, 2nd ed. (Detroit, Mich., 1993), 167, and C. Galatariotou, 
“Holy Women and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender,” BMGS 9 (1984-85), 56f, 78 n. 79. 
Milder is the statement by M. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1995), 440: “Women occupy an ambivalent role in a patriarchal society.” 
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between men and women in the ninth through twelfth centuries, only in exceptional 
cases referring to earlier or later periods, accompanying such cases with explanatory and 
warning provisos. 


Literary Evidence on the Seclusion of Women 

I begin with several well-known texts of the eleventh century. Michael Attaleiates, 
describing the earthquake of 1064, affirms that women, usually kept at home (GaXageuo- 
pevot), were shaken by fear, forgot their shame, and ran to open places. 2 Even more 
explicit is a contemporary of Attaleiates, the author of the Precepts and Anecdotes, Kekau- 
menos. Cautious in every regard, Kekaumenos does not want to offer hospitality to his 
friends. “If you admit a friend to your house,” he muses, “your wife, your daughters, and 
your daughters-in-law will be unable to leave their room (oixrpa) and do the necessary 
housekeeping.” 3 He also advises: “Keep your daughters confined (eyK£K^£iO|i8vai) like 
criminals.” 4 A third writer, Michael Psellos, relates that during the riot of 1042 women 
who had never before been seen outside the women’s quarters (yuvaiKa)vm8o<; e^co) 
wreaked havoc publicly. 5 

If we move back to the ninth and tenth centuries, we find similar testimonies. John 
Kaminiates (whether his book was a contemporary account of the capture of Thessalo- 
nike in 904 or a 15th-century forgery) deplores the fate of his city plundered by the Arabs 
in 904; virgins, he laments, who had never stepped out of their household (oiKoupia), 
who used to be safely preserved for marriage, were now scurrying through public squares 
in the company of other women. 6 The vita of Philaretos the Merciful, written by his 
grandson Niketas of Amnia in the early ninth century, presents a similar situation ob¬ 
served from another viewpoint: when the emperor’s envoys asked Philaretos to show 
them his daughters and granddaughters, the saint answered: “My lords, even though we 
are poor, our daughters never leave their room (xoupouKJuov); if you wish, my lords, 
enter the koubouklion and gaze at them.” 7 The father of Theophano, the future wife of 
Leo VI, never allowed his daughter to go out, except to the bathhouse, to which she was 
sent either late in the evening or early in the morning, accompanied by numerous ser¬ 
vants and maids. 8 

We may add to these statements a passage from the hagiographical collection of Sy- 
meon Metaphrastes. Symeon lived and wrote in the second half of the tenth century, but 
he included in his collection of saints’ lives older vitae, sometimes in their pristine form, 
sometimes substantially revised. Among other tales he relates the moving story of two 

2 Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1853), 88.13-15. 

3 Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena, ed. G. Litavrin (Moscow, 1972), 202.16-18. 

4 Ibid., 220.11-12. 

5 Michele Psello, Imperatori di Bisanzio, ed. S. Impellizzeri, I (Milan, 1984), 216: V.26.3-5. 

6 Ioannes Caminiates, De expugnatione Thessalonicae, ed. G. Bohlig (Berlin-New York, 1973), 35.66-70. 

7 M. H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, “La vie de s. Philarete,” Byzantion 9 (1934), 139.31-34. Another redaction 
of the vita designates the women’s quarters as oikiokoc;; see A. Vasiliev, “Zhitie Filareta Milostivogo,” IRAIK 
5 (1900), 76.11-14. 

8 BHG 1794, ed. E. Kurtz, “Zwei griechische Texte tiber die hi. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo 
VI.,” Zapiski Akademii nauk 8, istor.-hlol., 3.2 (1898), 3.25-30. 
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fourth-century martyrs, the siblings Eulampios and Eulampia: after Eulampios’ arrest 
his sister left the maidens’ quarters (mpBcviKcov Ba/.fhicov) and mixed with the crowd, 
exposing herself to men’s stares; this statement belongs to Symeon himself and is absent 
from the anonymous martyrion preceding Symeon’s menologion. 9 We do not know when 
the earlier martyrion was written, but the observation concerning “maidens’ quarters” 
was made by the tenth-century hagiographer. 

Some late Byzantine sources describe the confinement of women in a similar manner: 
according to Doukas, the Ottomans who captured Constantinople in 1453 bound young 
men together with virgins upon whom the sun had never shone and whom even their 
fathers had rarely seen. 10 A similar formula is employed in the Trebizond redaction of 
the epic of Digenes Akritas: “Digenes looked at and spoke to the [girl] whom the sun had 
never seen”; 11 her seclusion did not, however, prevent her from giving Digenes a ring 
and asking the young knight not to forget her. A well-informed outsider, Francesco Fi- 
lelfo, who visited Constantinople in 1420-27 and married a Greek woman, asserted that 
noble Byzantine matrons never conversed either with strangers or their fellow citizens, 
and never left their houses, except in the dark, with covered faces and accompanied by 
servants or relatives. 12 

Here is a series of independent sources, produced in different chronological periods, 
the authors of which unanimously emphasize the existence of a system of confinement 
of women. At the same time there is a broad gamut of other texts showing that Byzantine 
women moved freely, were economically active, participated in political and religious 
conflicts, in charitable activity, and did not abstain from extramarital love affairs. 13 If we 
believe Attaleiates, or Psellos, or Doukas, women were hardly allowed to see the sun, but 
in the vita of Antony the Younger we find a different picture. When an Arab fleet ap¬ 
proached Attaleia and the enemy prepared to attack the city, Antony (serving at that time 
as the governor of Attaleia) ordered all the population capable of bearing arms to take 
their places on the city walls; there were not only men but young women as well, dis¬ 
guised in male apparel. 14 In the eighth century, we are told, women and children partici¬ 
pated in the public slaughter of Stephen the Younger. 15 

Let us turn again to a questionable source, Symeon Metaphrastes, who in the tenth 
century revised the old legend of St. Thekla which relates that Thekla, upon arrival in 
Antioch, was attacked by the rich nobleman Alexander; since she refused to follow him, 
he tried to drag her to the magistrate. Symeon supplements this skeletal episode of the 
original with a picture of women who were present at the attack and who “felt sympathy 
with their gender and considered this event as their common business”; shouting “A 

9 BHG 617, ed. PG 115:1060d; cf. AASS, Oct. 5:75a. 

10 Ducas, Istoria Tkrco-Byzantina, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 367.9-10. 

11 Digenes Akrites, ed. E. Trapp (Vienna, 1971), 185.1732-33. 

12 S. Moraitis, “Sur un passage de Chalcondyle relatif aux Anglais,” REG 1 (1888), 97; see L. Brehier, “La 
femme dans la famille a Byzance,” AIPHOS 9 (1949), 108. 

13 See, for instance, L. Garland, “The Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women,” Byzantion 58 (1988), 
361-93. 

14 BHG 142, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Sylloge Palaistines kai Syriakes hamolonas (PPSb 19.3 ri9071) 
199.1-4. 

l5 BHG 1666, ed. PG 100:1177a. 
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bad solution!” they gathered before the seat of the hegemon. 16 Certainly, Symeon was not 
astonished at a throng of women in the streets of a big city. 

Another episode related to women’s participation in male entertainment, to the best 
of my knowledge, has not yet been used by scholars in their study of feminine indepen¬ 
dence. According to Niketas of Amnia, female family members were not permitted to 
participate in the dinner his grandfather Philaretos arranged in the eighth century for 
the envoys from Constantinople; we find quite a different picture in the twelfth century. 
Niketas Choniates describes a banquet given by Emperor Isaac II Angelos, during which 
the basileus asked to be passed some salt; evejKaxe pot aXaq were his words. 17 But the 
Greek aXaq (salt) sounds exactly like aXXaq, “other [women],” and the mime Chaliboures 
immediately played on the similarity of the two words. “Let us come to know these,” he 
exclaimed, referring evidently to women who attended the banquet, “and then command 
others to be brought in.” 18 

Thus our sources are ambivalent: on the one hand, we hear that women were con¬ 
fined within the women’s quarters and, on the other, they moved freely, participated in 
economic activities, attended banquets. How can such a dichotomy be resolved? 

A. Laiou has suggested what may be called a historical approach. 19 Referring to Atta- 
leiates’ statement that women were normally confined to their homes, she called it “the 
last [evidence] to show the gynaeceum as part of social reality.” She discarded then as an 
archaism the passage in Eustathios of Thessalonike’s twelfth-century commentary on 
John of Damascus 20 in which Eustathios explained the homonymy of the word Kopr|, 
which meant both “maiden” and “pupil of the eye.” He says: “This [word] kore is [also] 
applied metaphorically (Kata dvapopav) to the kore of the eye, our beloved [part of the 
body], since each virgin -kore is beloved by [her] loving parents; they deem it worthy to 
[keep her] guarded (<|)\)?cotKfjq) like the pupil of our eye, likewise confined (0a^apeuopevr|) 
under the eyelids.” Laiou is absolutely right: the situation of women in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury differed substantially from that in the preceding centuries, 21 and we can hardly ex¬ 
pect Byzantine women to be locked in women’s quarters in the days of Eustathios. As for 
the observation made by Filelfo, she cautiously acknowledges that “he may have been 
describing a new reality.” Thus, according to Laiou, women were confined in Byzantium 
up to the eleventh century, more or less emancipated in the twelfth, and confined again 
in the new social conditions on the eve of the fall of Constantinople. 

Another approach to the problem is, however, not impossible. In the formulation of 
M. Angold with regard to the issue of the confinement of women, “there was a discrep- 

,6 BHG 1719, ed. PG 115:833c; cf. BHG 1717, ed. G. Dagron, Vie et Miracles desainte Thecle (Brussels, 1978), 
par. 15. 

17 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. J. L. van Dieten (Berlin-New York, 1975), 441.23 (hereafter NikChon). 
The difficulty in the interpretation of this passage consists in the possibility that Chaliboures could have 
meant actresses brought in for the entertainment of the male company; such an explanation, however, is 
not mandatory. 

18 0 City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates, trans. H. Magoulias (Detroit, Mich., 1984), 242. 

19 A. Laiou, “The Role of Women in Byzantine Society JOB 31.1 (1981), 249-60. 

20 PG 136:732bc. 

21 See also A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centu¬ 
ries (Berkeley, Calif., 1985), 10If. 
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ancy between stereotype and reality,” 22 or the usual ambivalence of Byzantine society. 
Let us come back to the statements concerning “confinement” and analyze them more 
carefully. The first jarring note is our authors’ disagreement with regard to who was 
confined in the women’s quarters—all women, or only noble women, or only young un¬ 
married maidens (“virgins”). Second, our authors present primarily cases when the “rule 
of confinement” was broken—by natural or political disasters, or by the intrusion of 
strangers, whether friends of the family or imperial envoys. Finally, it is noteworthy that 
the terms for the place of confinement are varied: it seems that there was no single spe¬ 
cific term to designate women’s quarters. The expression yuvatKetoc; oIkoq 23 meant in the 
Byzantine vocabulary not a gynaeceum but a convent. Ph. Koukoules, who believed in 
the seclusion of Byzantine women, listed various names for the parts of the Byzantine 
house; he did not include, however, any specific term for the rooms assigned to women. 24 

To summarize: while the works of Eustathios are unquestionably metaphorical, the 
sentences of Attaleiates or Psellos or other writers quoted above present another rhetori¬ 
cal figure of speech—hyperbole (“Even the fathers rarely saw their daughters”), and they 
should not be taken at face value. Theodore of Stoudios, in his panegyric of his mother, 
praised her for keeping her daughter away from men’s gaze and prohibiting the girl to 
wear jewelry; 25 it would be far-fetched to assert, on the basis of this sentence, that young 
girls in Byzantium did not experience the joy of expensive adornment. In fact, the sen¬ 
tence implies that it was normal for Byzantine girls to be exposed to men’s gaze and to 
wear jewelry. The meaning of the statements collected above is: “Our women and espe¬ 
cially our maidens are chaste, and their appearance in public would contradict the image 
of the role model that our society has created.” This is a moral (“ideological”) construct, 
not actual reality. Only if we find palpable traces of the Byzantine gynaeceum shall we 
be entitled to speak about the confinement of women in the empire of the Rhomaioi. 

It goes without saying that Byzantine empresses had their private chambers that were 
well guarded and off-limits to strangers. Empress Zoe used them for feminine pursuits, 
the manufacture of fragrant unguents, but other Byzantine queens preferred wielding 
power to concerns about eternal beauty. Pulcheria, the elder sister of Theodosios II, or 
Theodora, the famous wife of Justinian I, are inappropriate examples, since they belong 
to the proto-Byzantine period, and I strongly believe that the empire underwent a drastic 
change in social and political structure in the seventh century. But we can easily find 
later examples of women who administered imperial power, such as Irene, Constantine 
VI s mother; Theodora, widow of Emperor Theophilos; Zoe Karbonopsis, the dowager 
queen mother of Constantine VII; or Anna Dalassene, in whom her son Alexios I placed 
absolute trust. 

22 Angold, Church and Society, 433. 

23 BHG 65, ed. H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels, 1923), 161.17-18. R. F. Taft, in his paper in this 
volume entitled Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When—and Why?” has persuasively shown (pp. 

3 Iff, 86-87) that a term from the same root, ywcukutk, designated a part of the church building that by no 
means was reserved for women only. 

24 On the inner rooms of the house, including the kitchen, see Ph. Koukoules, Bt^av-nvwv pio? Kcxi jtoJlma- 
po<;, IV (Athens, 1951), 294-313. The short paragraph on the 6cdd|U£v<n<; (II [1948], 166-68) does not con¬ 
tain data other than those cited at the beginning of this article. 

25 PG 99:888a. 
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It is clear that empresses moved outside their private chambers. Michael III invited 
his mother Theodora to his quarters to play a practical joke on her: she was shortsighted 
and did not recognize the court jester under his patriarchal attire. The pious Theophano, 
Leo Vi’s spouse, freely moved around Constantinople and deplored her misfortune to 
the hegoumenos Euthymios, the future patriarch. And I doubt that the Georgian princess 
Maria, the wife of Michael VII and subsequently of Nikephoros III, whom the young 
Alexios Komnenos obviously courted, was a victim of seclusion. We had better leave the 
empresses aside as an atypical case: the private chambers of the empress did not differ 
much from the kouboukleion of the emperor, also secluded, also inaccessible to strangers, 
men and women alike. 

Did noble ladies have their quarters of seclusion? The most striking case to the con¬ 
trary is the story of Andronikos Komnenos’ incestuous love affair with the niece of Em¬ 
peror Manuel I, a young widow named Eudokia. 26 She followed him to the military camp 
at Pelagonia where she stayed in a tent 27 without prompting anyone’s amazement. Her 
blood relations surrounded the tent but failed to catch Andronikos. The romantic epi¬ 
sode is well known from the account of Ch. Diehl, so I shall spare the reader the savory 
details. What matters for our purposes is the noble lady dwelling in a tent in a military 
camp, and not in a gynaeceum. But this is the twelfth century. 

Probably the most famous Byzantine description of an aristocratic mansion is that of 
the “palace” built by Digenes Akritas on the Euphrates. 28 Within a fence there was a 
three-story building behind which a second house was constructed. The mansion also 
included a tower with a cruciform triklinos (another version speaks of dvSpcoveq axaupo- 
eiS&it;) and two other chambers, two chamotriklinoi (the halls on the ground floor?), a 
church of St. Theodore, a bathhouse, and guest houses; the buildings were surrounded 
by a gorgeous garden and adorned by mosaics. Not only is there no place for women’s 
quarters in this description, but the author fixes our attention on the togetherness of 
the life of both sexes: Digenes’ mother is said to live in the “glorious house” with her 
son and daughter-in-law, and at the signal for meals Digenes appears with his wife and 
immediately afterward “his most beautiful mother” enters. 

Certainly, the epic of Digenes is an enigmatic text. The long-standing discussion as 
to whether the Escurial or Grottaferrata version is primary is far from settled, 29 but it has 
little relevance to our problem, since the longest description of the mansion survives in 
the Trebizond redaction, whereas the two main versions preserve only scraps of the pic¬ 
ture. The date of the epic is under discussion as well: H. Gregoire’s view that the epic 

26 NikChon, 104f. 

27 Magoulias, O City, 60, translates, “He [Andronikos] was lying in the woman’s embraces in his tent.” The 
Greek text, however, has no possessive pronoun; Choniates just says etti oMivijc (NikChon 104.49). Since we 
are told later that Andronikos jumped out of the tent leaving Eudokia behind, and that she was able to 
suggest her lover disguise himself in a woman’s dress and call her maidservants by name (105.59-61), the 
scene evidently took place in her tent. According to Ch. Diehl {Figures bymntines, II [Paris, 1938], 95-98), 
Andronikos joined his mistress “dans la tente qu’elle occupait.” 

28 Digenes Akrites, ed. Trapp, 326-43. On it, see A. Xyngopoulos, “To dvdieropov too Aiyevij ’Aicpvca,” Lao- 
graphia 12 (1948), 547-88; M. Andronikos, “To naXati too Atyevi] AKptta,” EmarripoviKTi ETterripi^ Tij? *J>iAo- 
aopiKrjt; ayoXfiq ©eacaXoviKTy; 11 (1969), 7-15. 

29 See the survey of the problem in C. Galatariotou, “The Primacy of the Escurial Digenes Akrites: An 
Open and Shut Case?” in Digenes Akrites: New Approaches to Byzantine Heroic Poetry, ed. R. Beaton and D. Ricks 
(Aldershot, 1993), 38-54. 
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originated in a Paulician milieu around 900 30 seems to have been rejected and forgotten; 
A. Syrkin, in a monograph practically unknown in the West, placed the composition of 
the poem between the 970s and 1020s; 31 H. G. Beck distinguished the “Emir-Lied” of 
the tenth century from the “Digenes-Roman” of the eleventh or twelfth century; 32 ac¬ 
cording to P. Magdalino, the Grottaferrata version fits well into the revival of the twelfth 
century, 33 while S. Alexiou dates the Escurial redaction to the early twelfth century. 34 
The problem of Digenes’ residence becomes even more complicated if one takes into 
consideration M. Andronikos’ suggestion that an ancient source (Plato) could have influ¬ 
enced the description of the mansion, or the assumption of N. Oikonomides that the 
epic reflects relations in Asia Minor in the tenth and eleventh centuries. We may reach 
only a very limited and negative result: the author of the epic does not mention the 
existence of a gynaeceum. 

In contrast to Digenes Akritas, the will ( diataxis ) of Michael Attaleiates of 1077 (the same 
Attaleiates who asserted that all noble ladies in Byzantium were confined in women’s 
quarters until the earthquake of 1064 shook and shocked Byzantine society) is a precisely 
dated documentary source. 35 In this will Attaleiates describes two houses he transferred 
to the poorhouse he founded in Rhaidestos: one located in Rhaidestos and the other in 
Constantinople. Attaleiates found the house in Rhaidestos completely demolished, and 
its restoration was costly; later on, Attaleiates joined other properties to it and “made a 
single house” (27.155) that he intended to use for storage of products of all kinds. The 
second house Attaleiates bought from his aunt Anastaso in the capital; its description is 
more detailed. The house had a hall on the ground floor (icaxayyeov rob xpucAivou) facing 
the courtyard of another house as well as a gallery (fiXtaKoq), and a three-story room 
(xpi7taxov kouPoukAeiov) where a donkey-driven mill was positioned (29.179). No women’s 
quarters were mentioned in the diataxis. Certainly, an argumentum ex silentio is not proof, 
but in any case Attaleiates does not confirm the existence of the Byzantine gynaeceum. 

The tenth-century vita of Basil the Younger introduces us to a different world of 
humble people. One of them is Theodora, the faithful servant of the saint, who in her 
youth was a maiden slave in a noble house in Constantinople. Married by the order of 
her master, she gave birth to two children; after her spouse’s death, she brought up her 
children alone. The master provided her with a tiny cell located in the vestibule (jcpoau- 
M,ov) of the mansion, 36 not a good place for women’s quarters. Another minor female 
character of the vita is Melitine, the wife of the misthios Alexander. She obviously was not 

30 H. Gregoire, “Notes on the Byzantine Epic,” Bymntion 15 (1940-41), 92-103. 

31 A. Syrkin, Poema o Digenise Akrite (Moscow, 1964), 140. 

32 H. G. Beck, Geschichteder bymntinischen Volksliteratur (Munich, 1971), 96; cf. N. Oikonomides, “L’ ‘epopee’ 
de Digenis et la frontiere orientale de Byzance aux Xe et Xle siecles,” TM 7 (1979), 375-97. 

33 E Magdalino, “Digenes Akrites and Byzantine Literature: The Twelfth-Century Background to the Grot¬ 
taferrata Version,” in Digenes Akrites, ed. Beaton and Ricks (as above, note 29), 1-14. Cf. R. Beaton, “Cappa¬ 
docians at Court: Digenes and Timarion,” in Alexios I Komnenos, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe I (Belfast 
1996), 330-33. 

34 S. Alexiou, “ IotopiKd xai yeor/papiKa axov Atyevfi ’Aicpvrn,” in Eijppoouvov: Apiepcopa ctov M. XaxCiiSdKTi, 

I (Athens, 1991), 39. 

35 E Gautier, “La Diataxis de Michel Attaliate,” REB 39 (1981), 5-143. On this document, see P. Lemerle, 
Cinq etudes sur le Xle siecle byzantin (Paris, 1977), 65-112. 

m BHG 264b, ed. S. G. Vilinskij, Zhitie sv. Vasilija Novogo v russkoj literature (Odessa, 1911), 301.5-6. On 
Theodora, see Ch. Angelide, “AobXot cxfiv KcovaxavTivomo^ri xov 10° at.,” Symmeikta 6 (1985), 40f. 
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confined to a gynaeceum, since she slept with almost all the men in the neighborhood, 
and even tried to seduce Gregory, the author of the vita, following him brazenly in the 
daytime. 37 


Archaeological Evidence on Women’s Quarters in Byzantium 

We have some, albeit few, archaeological remains of Byzantine houses. Will their ex¬ 
amination substantiate or contradict the possibility of the existence of women’s quarters 
in the abodes of the ordinary citizens of the empire? Before moving into this field I have 
to emphasize that I claim no professional knowledge of Byzantine architecture, but hope 
that my ineptitude and the desire to correct my mistakes will attract archaeologists to the 
problem. It has been frequently stressed that the history of the private house in Byzan¬ 
tium has not yet been properly studied. The only general study, that by L. de Beylie, 38 is 
hopelessly obsolete, and the data referring to the period after the late Roman Empire 
are scanty and not yet summarized. 39 Scholarly evaluation of the development of private 
buildings ranges from emphasis on the preservation of the ancient architectural tradi¬ 
tion 40 to the idea of radical change at the end of the late Roman period. 41 It is quite 
natural, in such a state of investigation, that my notes are extremely tentative. 

Let us assume, together with S. Ellis, that the construction of Roman peristyle houses 
ended around the middle of the sixth century, and simultaneously a system of “subdivi¬ 
sion” was developed. By the term “subdivision” Ellis understands the creation of small 
rooms inside preexisting buildings which were turned into collections of small apart¬ 
ments. Evidently, these communities of small apartments are not compatible with the 
concept of closed women’s quarters, such as is suggested by the ground plan of a large 
and rich Athenian house from the fourth century (House B on the Areopagus), 42 which 
allows one to assume the possibility of a gynaeceum; in any event, on the opposite (east) 
side from the main unit, there was a smaller court, with a well, surrounded by small 
rooms; this court formed an independent unit, access to which was only through a pas¬ 
sageway. It is premature to express an opinion concerning the frequency of such a plan. 

Houses of the tenth through twelfth centuries were built on a different plan (I leave 
aside the question of whether this plan reproduces the ancient tradition or not). A Corin¬ 
thian house in the southwest quarter consisted of four rooms situated on two sides of a 
courtyard that was enclosed on the other sides by two(?) buildings. The north room prob¬ 
ably served for storage. A door on the east side of the courtyard led to a smaller room 
behind which lay the largest chamber of the complex, divided into two sections by a pair 


37 Vilinskij, Zhitie, 320f. 

38 L. de Beylie, Inhabitation byzantine (Grenoble-Paris, 1902). 

39 A survey was suggested by Ch. Bouras in “Houses in Byzantium,” AeXx.Xptox.Apx.'Ex. 11 (1982-83), 
1-26; cf. his “Kaxoude<; Kai otKiapoi oxi) [kiCavxivri ’E/AdSa,” in Oiiaopoi axryv EMdSa, ed. D. B. Doumanes 
and P. Oliver (Athens, 1974), 30-52. 

40 A. Kriesis, Greek Town Building (Athens, 1965), 185f; cf. J. Travlos, IlaXeoSopiKTi eccAiCi; t<5v ’A&tivcov 
(Athens, 1960). 

41 Especially in the works by S. Ellis, “The End of the Roman House,” AJA 92 (1988), 565-76, and “La 
casa,” in La civilta bizantina: Oggetti e messaggio (Rome, 1993), 167-226. Cf. J.-P. Sodini, “L’habitat urbain en 
Grece a la veille des invasions,” in Villes etpeuplement dans ITllyricum protobyzantin (Paris, 1984), 396. 

42 A. Frantz, Late Antiquity: a.d. 267-700, The Athenian Agora 24 (Princeton, N.J., 1988), 39f. 
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of columns. 43 Obviously, there is no place for a separate gynaeceum in this house: the 
life of the family had to be concentrated in the large room partitioned by columns. A 
twelfth-century one-story farmhouse at Armatova (in Elis) consisted of three small inter¬ 
connected rooms (one with the outline of rectangular benches) and a wooden shelter or 
lean-to (a barn or kitchen?); 44 there is no persuasive trace of women’s quarters in the plan. 
A similar phenomenon is noted in the tenth-century foundation in Messenian Nichoria 
(Peloponnesos): the main chamber forms a rectangular space to which an apsidal oven 
is annexed; another rectangular room directly adjoins the main hall’s north wall. 45 The 
tenth-century houses in Cherson usually had a courtyard with sheds for storage; the 
courtyard separated the house from the street (later the courtyards were positioned 
mostly behind the houses), and the entrance to the buildings led through the courtyard. 
Several independent two-story buildings surrounded the courtyard; they had storage 
areas on the ground floor (sometimes dug-in), the access to which was only through the 
second floor; 46 there is thus no place for isolated women’s quarters in the private houses 
of Cherson. The later (ca. 1250) settlement of Geraki (Lakonian plain) 47 included primar¬ 
ily two-story rectangular buildings in which the upper floor served as a dwelling area; it 
had a separate entrance, which means that the room was not secluded. 

In these ordinary houses, emphasis was laid on the privacy of the whole unit sepa¬ 
rated from the street 48 (even though each locality formed, in principle, a community of 
several houses with its own square and chapel) and not on the privacy of the individual 
sections that might have been assigned to women. Later documents (from 14th-century 
Thessalonike) also show ordinary houses connected with the outer world only through a 
gateway between the courtyard and the street. 49 A Hebrew marriage contract of 1022 
from the town of Mastaura on the Meander River describes the dowry of a certain Eu- 
dokia as well as gifts she received from her bridegroom and his mother; Eudokia’s 
mother-in-law conferred on the bride the ground floor of her house with an entrance 
facing the river. 50 This room opening to the outer world is a far cry from our perception 
of a closed space assigned to women. A will of 1049 originating from a Greek community 
in South Italy conveys a different story: Gemma, the owner, bequeaths to the sons of her 
nephew Leo a house or room (oticripa) in which she had slept (KaiaKEicZigai). 51 The worn- 

43 R. L. Scranton, Mediaeval Architecture in the Central Area of Corinth, Corinth 16 (Princeton, N.J., 1957), 66f. 

44 J. Coleman, “Excavation of a Site (Elean Pylos) near Agraridochori,” Apft.AeXx. 24.2 (1969), 157 and 
plan 4. A similar ground plan is found in some Byzantine houses in the Mani. See T. Moschos and L. Moschou, 
“riaXaiojiavidxtKa: Oi fVu^avxtvoi aypoxtKoi otKtapoi xffc AaiccoviKTic; Mavrin,” Ap^aio^oytKa AvaXeKxa 
AGrivcav 14.1 (1981), 19-22, plan 3. 

45 W. A. McDonald, W. D. E. Coulson, and F. Rosser, Excavations at Nichoria in Southwest Greece, III (Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., 1983), 361. 

46 A. L. Jakobson, Rannesrednevekovyj Khersones (Moscow-Leningrad, 1959), 296f. For the later period, see 
his Srednevekovyj Khersones (XII-XIVvv.) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), 86f. 

47 A. M. Simatou and R. Christodoulopoulou, “napaxripfjoett; axov geaatcoviKO oikkjjjo xou repaKtou,” AeXx. 
Xpicx.Apx.'Ex. 15 (1991), 71-83. 

48 Bouras, “Houses in Byzantium,” 24f. 

49 D. Papachryssanthou, “Maisons modestes a Thessalonique au XIVe siecle,” in Aprixoq axf| pvfj|Lir| (Dobxri 
’AnocwXonovXox) (Athens, 1984), 260f. 

50 Th. Reinach, “Un contrat de mariage du temps de Basile le Bulgaroktone,” in Melanges offerts a G. 
Schlumberger, I (Paris, 1924), 123, no. vn. 

51 G. Robinson, History and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery of St. Elias and St. Anastasius of Carbone (Rome, 
1929), doc. iv, 53.20-22. 
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an’s bedchamber is here transferred to two young men, and had, most probably, no spe¬ 
cific features of women’s quarters. 

A slight alteration made by Symeon Metaphrastes in the legend of St. Spyridon prob¬ 
ably shows the tendency of development of the inner space of the family house. In the 
original vita, written by Theodore of Paphos in the middle of the seventh century, we 
read about the death of Spyridon’s daughter Irene. Soon after she died, a woman came 
to Spyridon claiming that Irene had borrowed from her some jewelry that must still be 
in his house. He went to the storage room (rapiBlov) and searched the whole house 
(otKoq), but found nothing. Spyridon had no other recourse but to ask Irene herself 
where she had put the jewelry that she received as a deposit, and the dead girl explained 
it to him. 52 Symeon Metaphrastes, preserving the main elements of the episode, says 
however that Spyridon searched through “her whole oikos” and adds below, “in the room 
(oIkiokov) of his daughter.” 53 Irene of the tenth century had her room in the paternal 
house, but this room does not look like a gynaeceum. 

We have to be very cautious: in the Ottoman house the harem that definitely existed 
did not form an architecturally separate, isolated part of the building as was common in 
Arab regions, 54 and the case of Eudokia’s apartment cited above refers to a Jewish minor¬ 
ity whose customs could differ from the habits of the dominant Greek populace. The 
only conclusion we may risk is that neither archaeology nor written texts confirm the 
existence of a Byzantine gynaeceum—they compel us neither to deny nor to accept its ex¬ 
istence. 


The Role of Women in the Household 

It has been emphasized many times that the nuclear family was the center of Byzan¬ 
tine society and that women unquestionably played an important part in family life. 55 
There are some indications that Byzantine law, after the eighth century, acknowledged a 
certain increase in women’s property rights and in women’s legal protection. 56 Leaving 
aside both legislation and applied law as reflected in private documents and court deci¬ 
sions, I draw attention to the everyday situation within the family. Again I begin with a 
text that has been studied many times: the laments of the henpecked husband in the first 
poem of Ptochoprodromos. 57 The story of a man who had to come to his own house 
disguised as a beggar in order to get some food from his despotic wife is obviously a 
caricature, but there are more serious texts showing the leading role of the mother within 
the family. Two great Byzantine writers, Theodore of Stoudios 58 and Michael Psellos, 59 
devoted special panegyrics to their mothers, and Christopher of Mitylene praised his 

52 P. van den Ven, La legende de s. Spyridon eveque de Trimithonte (Louvain, 1953), 34-36. 

53 PG 116:436cd. 

54 S. Ellis, “Privacy in Byzandne and Ottoman Houses,” ByzF 16 (1991), 156. 

55 Laiou, “The Role of Women,” 233-41. 

56 J. Beaucamp, “La situation juridique de la femme a Byzance,” CahCM 20 (1977), 164-74. 

57 D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poemes prodromiques en grec vulgaire (Amsterdam, 1910), 30-37; new ed. 
(with German trans.) by H. Eideneier, Ptochoprodromos (Cologne, 1991), 99-107, 177-85. On this poem, 
see P. Speck, “Interpolations et non-sens indiscutables,” Varia 1 (1984), 273-309; cf. Angold, Church and 
Society, 437f. 

58 BHG 2422, ed. PG 99:883-902. 

59 K. N. Sathas, Mesaionike Bibliotheke, V (Athens, 1876; repr. Hildesheim, 1972), 3-61. 
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mother as an energetic and prudent housewife, eager to provide the family with food, 
supervising the work of the housemaids. 60 Even Neophytos the Recluse, whom C. Galata- 
riotou describes as a consistent misogynist, appears, in her own words, “to have been 
directed more towards his mother than his father.” 61 On the other hand, to the best of 
my knowledge, no Byzantine rhetorician ever produced a eulogy of his father. Gregory 
of Nazianzus wrote several funeral speeches for his close relatives—a brother, a sister, and 
his father—but Gregory’s is an early text. Niketas of Amnia wrote a vita of his grandfather 
Philaretos, but depicted him as a failure in providing for his family. Anna Komnene 
panegyrized Alexios I as a statesman rather than the man of the family, and even in 
her Alexiad many warm words are addressed to her mother Irene Doukaina and her 
grandmother Anna Dalassene. “Byzantine eulogies of women tend to be confined to 
mother figures,” says Galatariotou, who emphasizes the patriarchal nature of Byzantine 
society, but what is significant is not the interest in the “mother figure,” but the lack of 
the “father figure” in Byzantine rhetorical collections. 

The stereotype is a powerful tool of intellectual impact on society, and it was a Byzan¬ 
tine hagiographical stereotype to present the strong ties between mother and child, and 
not those between the father and his progeny. If we believe Ignatios the Deacon, both 
Patriarch Tarasios and Patriarch Nikephoros were brought up by their mothers, and 
Methodios gives the same information about the youthful Theophanes. Probably we need 
an exhaustive statistical study of hagiographical discourses that I am unable to provide, 
but it will suffice, for the time being, to note that Symeon Metaphrastes, the tireless 
collector of saints’ vitae, gives numerous examples of ties between mother and child. In 
his panegyric for the apostle Timothy, Symeon praises the hero’s grandmother Lois and 
mother Eunike, whereas his father is characterized as Hellene (= pagan) and darnel in 
the good grain of Timothy’s kin, as a thorn sprouting up among roses. 62 A similar situa¬ 
tion is described in the vita of Clement of Ankyra: the saint’s mother Sophia was a good 
Christian, while her husband belonged to the Hellenic faction and tried to convert her 
to the false faith. Clement is described as “the child of the woman,” and she as his “father, 
teacher, and mother” simultaneously. 63 St. Eleutherios was a son of a noble but impious 
father, while his mother Euanthia followed the teaching of the apostle Paul; it was she 
who gave the saint his name and brought him up in good and free principles. 64 Euboule, 
the pious mother of St. Panteleimon, was married to Eustorgios, notorious for his ungod¬ 
liness, and naturally it was the mother who educated the future saint; 65 only later did 
Eustorgios convert to Christianity. The early passio of St. Euphemia calls her the daughter 
of the senator Philophron and the pious woman Theodosiane. The later version of Sy¬ 
meon Metaphrastes diligently develops the theme of Theodorosiane’s (sic) religious faith: 
she was extremely pious and orderly, she revealed to the poor that she was truly God’s 
gift (he plays on the revised name of the woman), stretching out to them her generous 

d0 Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. E. Kurtz (Leipzig, 1903), no. 57. 

61 Galatariotou, “Holy Women” (as above, note 1), 81. 

62 BHG 1841, ed. PG 114:761a. Symeon stresses that Timothy was educated by his mother (col. 761b). 

6i BHG 353, ed. PG 114:816ab, 817a. 

d4 BHG 571, ed. PG 115:128a. Unlike Symeon, the author of an anonymous martyrion omits the topic of 
the father’s impiety: the husband of Anthia is said to belong to the extremely noble family of “Anikeoroi”; 
see P Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martini di s. Theodoto e di s. Ariadne, ST 6 (Vatican City, 1901), 149.5-7. 

65 BHG 1414, ed. PG 115:448c. 
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and benevolent hand; 66 at the same time Symeon omits the passage of the early passio 
that the saint was buried by her mother and father. 67 We also find in Symeon’s collection 
a saintly woman Anastasia married to an impious husband with whom she, naturally, had 
no sexual intercourse. 68 In his menologion can be found another Anastasia, also married 
to a pagan and also avoiding sexual intercourse. 69 There is also a story about the parents 
of St. Abramios who urged him to take a wife—the mother entreating, the father com¬ 
manding. 70 In all these cases the woman is better or milder than her spouse. A slight 
alteration in the martyrion of Artemios is typical of Metaphrastes: the original version 
written by a certain John (Damascene or Rhodios) states that Constantine [the Great], 
the son of Constans and the blessed Helen, rejected the “foolish deception of idols”; 
Symeon replaces the gender-neutral epithet paxaioc; with the adjective rcdxptoq, the first 
meaning of which is “of the father.” 71 The martyr Eustratios, in another passio, announces 
that he was Christian “from maternal swaddling clothes.” 72 “Paternal” has a bad connota¬ 
tion, “maternal” a good one. 

In several Metaphrastic discourses, fathers are simply omitted: a widow supported by 
her son recovered the head of the centurion Longinus; 73 Symeon presents the wealthy 
Phrygella, healed by St. Averkios, as the mother of Poplion who held topmost dignities 
in Hierapolis, without mentioning her husband. 74 Three infants, victims of Emperor 
Numerianus, are presented solely as children of their mother Christodoule. 75 Three 
young girls—Theoktiste, Theodote, and Eudoxia—are featured in the vita of Kyros and 
John together with their mother Athanasia, 76 while the father is not mentioned. The 
female apostle Thekla is described as a daughter of Theokleia who betrothed Thekla 
against her will; 77 again there is no father in the narrative. Symeon begins his account of 
St. Hieron with the statement that his fatherland was Tyana in Cappadocia and his 
mother Stratonike was a pious woman; 78 later we read that Stratonike was a widow, that 
Hieron was concerned about his mother’s solitude, and that his cut-offhand was carried 
to his mother. 

To summarize: Symeon Metaphrastes not only found in his sources the stereotype of 
close ties between mothers and their children (especially sons), but also reinforced this 
idea by certain additions, changes, and omissions. Probably not only mother-son rela¬ 
tions were strong in Byzantium, but also the relations between nephews and maternal 

m BHG 626, ed. F. Halkin, Euphemie de Chalcedoine (Brussels, 1965), 146.19-22; cf. ibid., 14.16-17. 

67 Ibid„ 33.1-2. 

6S BHG 77, ed. PG 115:1296a. 

m BHG 82, ed. PG 116:576f. 

70 BHG 8, ed. PG 115:45c. 

71 John of Damascus, Die Schriften, ed. B. Kotter, V (Berlin, 1988), 204, par. 5.4-6; PG 115:1160bc (BHG 
172). 

72 BHG 646, ed. PG 116:473c. 

n BHG 989, ed. PG 115:40c. 

7i BHG 4, ed. Th. Nissen, Abercii vita (Leipzig, 1912), 97.25-28. 

75 Martyrion of St. Babylas, BHG 206, ed. PG 1 14:976a. Numerianus first of all asked them whether they 
had a mother (col. 973d). 

76 BHG 471, ed. PG 114:1241. 

77 BHG 1719, ed. PG 115:824c. 

n BHG 750, ed. PG 116: 109a. There is no such sentence at the beginning of the earlier martyrion; Strato¬ 
nike appears only in a later paragraph about her widowhood (T4SS, Nov. 3:331f). 
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uncles, as, for instance, in the case of Platon of Sakkoudion and Theodore of Stoudios. 
The theme of the Byzantine avunculate has not yet been touched upon. 

There is a scene in the martyrion of St. Catherine, revised by Symeon Metaphrastes, 
that mirrors the ambivalence of Byzantine attitudes toward women: the heathen emperor 
Maxentius discusses the problems of faith with Catherine in Alexandria (sic); failing to 
convince her of the advantages of paganism, he organizes her debate with fifty rhetori¬ 
cians. The disputants gather, confident in their art, and one of them exclaims: “What 
does a woman know about the profession of rhetoric!” 79 The phrase could be interpreted 
as patriarchal disdain of feminine intelligence, but the case is not as simple as it seems. 
First of all, Symeon omits the boastful sentence of the rhetorician who ridicules Cather¬ 
ine’s desire to overturn all the rhetorical xe%voXoyfa even though she is unfamiliar with 
the vocabulary of the rhetoricians. Then he inserts the phrase crucial for our purpose: 
when Maxentius dispatched his encyclical to convene the disputants, he, says Meta¬ 
phrastes, 80 pretended or claimed (ttpocntoiriadpevot;) that it was beneath his dignity (ava- 
^tov) to dispute with a woman. Symeon understood that a Byzantine man would assert 
that to compete with a woman in a rhetorical disputation was beneath his dignity, but in 
fact neither Maxentius nor Metaphrastes himself thought so; for Catherine won the dis¬ 
pute and even converted fifty skillful rhetoricians to her creed. 

An exceptional case is presented in a document of the late Byzantine period. A con¬ 
tract of 1364, regulating relations between a [widow?] Irene Drymouchaine and her son- 
in-law, graphically demonstrates the power of a Byzantine woman in her own house. 
According to this contract, the “lady” Irene “accepted” (taxgpavei) her son-in-law Theo¬ 
dore, together with her own daughter Mary, on the following conditions: they would stay 
under the same roof and get the same meals, but Irene would remain “the lady and 
hostess” until her death; she would be free to run the house as she found desirable 
for her spiritual salvation. The “children,” however, retained the exclusive right to her 
inheritance. 81 


Women’s Costume 

The history of Byzantine costume is still to be written and will be difficult to write. 
With the exception of some Coptic textiles, few material remnants have survived, and 
Byzantine art provides us mostly with conventional images of imperial or court attire. By 
no means do I claim to present here a comprehensive characterization of the dress of 
Byzantine women; 82 the only question I dare raise is the relationship between male and 
female costume. 

The Byzantines distinguished between the costume of men and women; John Chry- 


n BHG 32, ed. PG 116:284c; the phrase is copied from an earlier martyrion: J. Viteau, Passions des saints 
Ecaterine et Pierre d’Alexandrie, Barbara et Anysia (Paris, 1897), 11.15. 

80 PG 116:281c. 

81 G. Ferrari dalle Spade, “Registro Vaticano di atti bizantini di diritto privato,” SEN 4 (1935), 264, no. vii. 
82 Koukoules, Bto;, II.2:9f, devoted a single page to the particularities of the feminine garment. See also 
the paragraph Womens Dress in the Transition Period” in M. G. Houston, Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Costume (London, 1947), 130-34. For the discovery of a woman’s caftan of Byzantine origin)?) in Birka, see 
I. Hagg, Kvinnodrakten i Birka (Uppsala, 1974), 110. 
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sostom, for example, insisted that men should not put on women’s clothing. 83 Around 
the ninth century, Achmet discussed dreams in which men appeared dressed as women 
and vice versa; 84 this paragraph, however, is titled “From the Persians,” and we cannot 
be sure that the author was describing genuine Byzantine habits. “Criminals” condemned 
to the parade of infamy might be dressed in female garb: according to Symeon Meta- 
phrastes, Emperor Maximian ordered women’s garments (specifically identified as wom¬ 
en’s Kotabpia) to be put on Sergios and Bacchos, 85 and in the eleventh century Theophilos 
Erotikos was paraded in the Hippodrome in feminine attire. 86 Andronikos Komnenos 
refused to put on feminine garb to escape from his mistress’s tent since he was afraid of 
being caught and humiliated, but sometime later he fled from a prison disguised as a 
woman. 87 A distinction between male and female costume was evident to the Byzantine 
eye, but to what extent was it substantial? 

Ph. Koukoules has already shown that the terminology of men’s and women’s costume 
was similar. The will of the nun Mary mentions two principal terms for her cloak, ipcmov 
and jiavSbaq, which reappear in the treatise of Pseudo-Kodinos as the elements of the 
dress of the dowager empress. 88 Both terms are commonly used for men’s garments as 
well. Niketas of Amnia, the author of the vita of Philaretos the Merciful, narrates a story 
that demonstrates how conventional was the distinction between men’s and women’s 
dress: Philaretos gave away to a poor man his himation (chiton, in another version); when 
he returned home, in his underwear, his wife took her own cmydpiov, recut it in “the 
man’s manner,” and gave it to her husband. 89 The word sticharion, however, normally 
designated a man’s tunic, particularly a vestment of deacons, priests, and bishops. A simi¬ 
lar episode is narrated in the vita of Mary the Younger: 90 as Mary’s corpse was being 
prepared for burial, her husband ordered that his chiton be recut into a female one and 
put on his dead wife. Chiton was a garment worn by men and women alike. Kolobia, in 
which Sergios and Bacchos were garbed for the parade of infamy, are usually identified 
as dalmatics, and were also worn by men. Even the maphorion, a distinctive element of 
feminine costume covering the head and shoulders, could serve as an item of apparel for 
the praepositus of the Senate, 91 and monks could wear maphoria as well. 

The will of the nun Mary lists several other items of costume: actytov (mentioned also 
in the will of Gemma) could also be used by men; pr|Xdpiov designated a piece of textile, 
sometimes cotton, %ao8iov velvet, and paxio/aov a head covering. The marital contract 
of Eudokia, which enumerates other elements of feminine attire, is in Hebrew, but the 
terms for clothing are mostly of Latin origin (pallium, sacculus, sudarion)-, on the other 

83 PG 61:216.39-40. 

84 Achmes, Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), 218. 

85 BHG 1625, ed. PG 115:1009cd. 

86 Ioannes Scylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin-New York, 1973), 429.13-17. 

87 NikChon, 105.59-60, 196.69-70. 

88 Pseudo-Kodinos, Traite des offices, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 1966), 261.2-3. 

89 Fourmy and Leroy, “La vie” (as above, note 7), 135.13-23; the term chiton is used once in this story. 
Another version, Vasiliev, “Zhitie” (as above, note 7), 74.9-17, also uses the term chiton. 

90 BHG 1164, ed. AASS, Nov. 4:697a. See English trans. by A. Laiou, in Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ 
Lives in English Translation, ed. A.-M. Talbot, Byzantine Saints’ Lives in Translation 1 (Washington, D.C., 
1996), 267. 

91 De Ceremoniis aulae hyzantinae, ed. J. Reiske, I (Bonn, 1829), 529.20-22. 
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hand, the term for an item of headgear, entrichin (“wig”), seems to have originated from 
Greek. 

The theme of a woman entering a male monastery in disguise is common in Byzan¬ 
tine hagiography, predominantly in the earlier centuries. 92 When their transvestism was 
discovered, the only problem of costume that arose was the headgear, not the dress. 
When the gender of the fifth-century St. Matrona of Perge was revealed, the abbot asked 
her how she, a woman, dared to approach the holy eucharist with her head uncovered 
(as men would do), and Matrona described to him the trick she used to avoid discovery 
and at the same time to comply with the prohibition imposed on women: she claimed to 
suffer from a headache and raised her pallium over her head. 93 If we believe Arethas of 
Caesarea, the tenth-century emperor Alexander tried to eliminate this discriminatory 
tradition: he initiated a new custom of entering church with covered head. 94 This was a 
rule that referred to men, since women had always been supposed to cover their heads 
in church, and not in church only: the hagiographer of the late Roman saint Pelagia 
emphasized that the heroine, in her youth, was so shameless that she did not even use a 
light veil (Oepiatpov) to cover her head. 95 The habit of covering the face continued for 
centuries: Anna Komnene, describing the dramatic flight of the female members of the 
Comnenian clan in 1081, narrates how one of them, while talking with the envoys of the 
emperor, raised up the linen veil (60ovr|) that was covering her face. 96 But in Byzantium 
not only women covered their faces; according to Eustathios of Thessalonike, the custom 
of monks was similar. He relates that monks in public places usually masked the upper 
half of their faces with a black hood (pe^av JtapajreTaapa), but it would quickly be raised 
above eye level, if the veiled man spotted any indecency worthy of observation. 97 Male 
and female hairstyles seem to be different; in any event, Zonaras criticizes men who 
imitated women in order to beautify the hair on their heads. 98 

Probably the most distinctive masculine item of costume (if we discount the lack of a 
veil or headgear and jewelry) was trousers. Mentions of them are relatively common in 
Greek sources of the twelfth century, 99 but both Eustathios of Thessalonike and Niketas 
Choniates speak of trousers with derision, and it is possible that the custom of wearing 
pants was limited to a narrow group of mounted warriors. The belt was evidently a typi¬ 
cal element of Byzantine official “male” costume, the zoste patrikia being the single fe¬ 
male exception. 

In other words, we again encounter typically Byzantine terminological contradiction: 
while the main elements of costume (cloak = himation or mandyas; tunic = kolobion or 
sticharion) were almost identical for men and women, the headgear and especially hair¬ 
styles were distinct, and trousers were characteristic only of a limited social category. 

92 E. Patlagean, “L’histoire de la femme deguisee en moine et revolution de la saintete feminine a Byzance,” 
StMed 17 (1976), 597-623, repr. in her Structure sociale, famille, chretiente (London, 1981), no. XI. 

9S BHG 1221, ed. AASS, Nov. 3:794b; English trans. by J. Featherstone and C. Mango in Holy Women, ed. 
Talbot, 26. 

94 Arethas, Scripta minora, ed. L. G. Westerink, I (Leipzig, 1968), 90.27. 

95 B. Flusin, in Pelagie la Penitente: Metamorphoses d’une legende, ed. P. Petitmengin, I (Paris, 1981), 79.36-37. 

96 Anne Comnene, Alexiade 11:5.8, ed. B. Leib, I (Paris, 1967), 78.29. 

97 Eustathius, Opuscula, ed. G. L. F. Tafel (Frankfurt, 1832), 250.39-46. 

98 PG 137:848bc. 

"Data are gathered in Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 76f. 
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Conclusion 

Womens activity within the house encompasses several spheres. We have seen that 
the Byzantine stereotype made the mother the principal educator of children, male and 
female alike. It is also possible to surmise that women were responsible for cleaning the 
house. We may expect that women were responsible for washing clothes, 100 but men occa¬ 
sionally shared in this chore; at any rate, during the late Roman period outside the city 
walls of Emesa, Symeon the Fool saw ten men washing their himatia . 101 Women were the 
cooks for the household and even cooked food to sell at market. The hagiographer of 
Nikon the Metanoeite relates how a woman kneaded barley cakes at home, while her 
daughter helped by carrying water from a nearby well; 102 the story has a double signifi¬ 
cance, showing as well that younger, unmarried women of the lower class moved freely 
outside the house. Among the items given to Eudokia by her marriage contract are 
kitchen utensils—a cauldron, a dish, a basin—all designated in the document by Hebrew 
words of Greek origin: Kaiacdpiv, ^epfjxiv, ^exaviv. A XcKavri appears in the will of 
Gemma as well. But again, a man could possess the same kind of kitchen utensils; at any 
rate, the will of Skaranos lists two KaKapojcotAa (small cauldrons), several CTipaXidpia 
(basins), a copper vessel (%a>j<:opa), and some other objects of unclear meaning, before it 
moves on to agricultural implements. 

The image of the housewife or young girl spinning, weaving, and making cloth was a 
topos of Byzantine literature throughout the centuries. 103 John Moschos relates a beautiful 
novelette about a young virgin who became an object of Satanic desire: a man who loved 
her would stay all day outside her house so that she could not go to church. She sent a 
maid to him, invited the man inside her house (obviously Moschos did not know that 
Byzantine virgins were supposed to live in strict confinement), and asked him why he 
kept her from going out. When the man explained that he loved her, she then asked him 
again: “What do you find in me so beautiful that makes you love me so passionately?” 
“Your eyes,” he answered. The girl was sitting at the loom (ioxapiov), so she took the 
weavers shuttle (KepKiSiov) and gouged out both her eyes. 104 Later, the ninth-century 
saint Athanasia of Aegina was working at the loom (icrcoq) when she saw a vision, 105 and 
Gemma, whose will I have mentioned several times, was also involved in weaving: in her 
will she stipulates that skeins of wool she possessed should be given to a weaver to make 
a textile for a church; another clause is even more interesting, for Gemma bequeathed 
her loom not to a woman, but to men, the sons of her relative Leo. 106 

The data I have presented are scanty and chronologically not homogeneous. They 

100 Koukoules, Bio.;, 11.2:203. 

101 BHG 1677, ed. Leontios of Neapolis, Vie de Symeon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Chypre, ed. A. J. Festugiere and 
L. Ryden (Paris, 1974), 97.16. 

l02 BHG 1366, ed. D. Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon (Brookline, Mass., 1987), 98, par. 27.1-4. On a 13th- 
century case involving a young woman who drew water from a spring where a Vlach sexually assaulted her, 
see A. Laiou, “Sex, Consent, and Coercion in Byzantium,” in Consent and Coercion to Sex and Marriage in Ancient 
and Medieval Society (Washington, D.C., 1993), 165f. 

103 Laiou, “The Role of Women,” 243f. 

104 PG 87:2913ab. 

105 BHG 180, ed. F. Halkin, Six inedits d’hagiologie byzantine (Brussels, 1987), 180.17-18. English trans. by L. 
Sherry in Holy Women, ed. Talbot, 142. 

106 Robinson, History and Cartulary, doc. iv, 53.77-79. 
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are not sufficient for a persuasive conclusion, but they allow us to raise the question 
whether there was a drastic difference between men and women within the household. 
I am inclined to answer this question negatively; at any rate, I was unable to discover 
separate dwellings in a regular house or separate kinds of utensils or strictly separate 
types of economic activity; even the clothing was more similar than not, with only insig¬ 
nificant distinctions. Certainly, the situation of women in Byzantium underwent alter¬ 
ations as time went on: there were periods of improvement and of decline of the social 
status of women. The chronological aspect of the problem of women’s household activity 
needs a special investigation, but at the moment it seems that one of the periods of their 
improved circumstances was the most “military” Comnenian century: in Byzantium, as 
probably in the West, chivalric ideology led to a growing respect for women rather than 
worsening of their status. Certainly throughout all of Byzantine history there were cases 
of male violence, of rape, of male sexual chauvinism, but it is still to be proven that 
Byzantine women lived in a harem and were abused at every step as one would expect 
in a paradigmatic (but not real) “patriarchal” and “military” society. 
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